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Army Duck — in-laminations — at all three places, and isa 
jg built in at each of these fit working mate for the long 
three wear, strain, and stress Reinforced "Verybest 
points. The short "Verybest” Lug Strap — very best for the 
Strap is also reinforced weaving industry. 
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A leader must lead—and 
SONOCO takes a resolute view 
‘of their position in the field 
of textile paper carriers. The 
department of largest percent- 
age growth in recent years 
at SONOCO is the laboratory. 


Continuous research and de- 


velopment is both an obligation 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


and a privilege of SONOCO’S 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPpaANY 
BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC leadership in their tield. 
onT S$ c. CONN. 
DEPENDABLE S OU RCE O F S UPPLY 


Texmi1re BULLETIN 1s published monthly by Clark Publishing Co., 218 West Morehead Street, Charlotte 2, N. C. Subscription $1.50 per 
year in advance, $3 for three years. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postofhce, Charlotte, N. C., under Act of Congress, 
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; | Anti friction bearing treadle rolls have proven themselves. Rolls shown | | 
‘" | above ran 37,500 hours. New Departure Engineers estimate they would | 
rd | run another 20,000. Think of it. 57,500 hours! 
| Check these advantages. 
| | High carbon, heat treated chrome steel enables roll surtace to withstand | 
| severe shock and wear. 
| | Double felt, labyrinth seals keep dirt and lint out, while preventing leakage 
4 | of permanent lubricant. No internal greasing or oiling necessary. 
q | Extra large balls rolling in smooth, hardened raceways give longer life on 
+ | the heaviest weaves. | 
a : Round pins permit roll to seat itself in treadle pocket. This combination | 
| 7 | will not lock, eliminating danger of Flash fire. 
4 | Cut maintenance costs now. Buy Anti friction bearing treadle 
| rolls for all your looms. We can make immediate delivery. 
+ 


FORECAST 


Today ... tomorrow... always 


IDEAL PROCESSING WEATHER 


| 


AMCO EVAPORATIVE COOLING 
AT PONEMAH IMPROVES YARN 
STRENGTH — AIDS SPINNING 


Part and parcel of Ponemah’s reputation 
for fine count cottons and rayons are the 
continuous efforts made to assure fabric 
superiority. An important recent step was 
the introduction of AMCO Evaporative 
Cooling. 

-. Ponemah already had humidification. 
The addition. of AMCO Evaporative 
Cooling has proved a low-cost, practical 
way of meeting the excessive heat burden 
imposed by the spinning process. The re- 
sults have been greater yarn strength, 
more efficient spinning, improved worker 

comfort. 
 AMCO Evaporative Cooling utilizes 


ij 


the humidification system to absorb the 
frictional heat of high speed machines in 
conjunction with carefully controlled air- 
flow. No ducts or expensive alterations 
are needed. Installation can normally be 
made without serious interference with 
production. 

Right now —see for yourself how 
quickly this system pays for itself 
with greater production, lower costs. 
An AMCO engineer will be glad to 
make a survey and submit recom- 
mendations for the exact system to 
meet the particular conditions and 


needs of your mill. 


4 


FEATURES OF AMCO 
HUMIDIFICATION AND COOLING 


te Reduces excessive temperature and holds rel. 
ative humidity at point best suited to fibre and 
process. 


% Speeds production in high friction (heat) arecs. 


%& Assures evener yarn counts and increases 
breaking strength. 


* Gradually increases regain for good roving 
and consequent better spinning. 


* Drafting of fibres smoother and more compact. 
% Waste and fly greatly reduced. 


“3k No cumbersome ducts to require cleaning and 
obstruct light. 


*% Easier to install — minimum disruption. 


% High flexibility to meet changing room. con- 
ditions. 


Minimum maintenance. 


% Amco Evaporative Cooling utilizes your present 
humidification system. 


Increases worker comfort. 


MCO HUMIDIFICATION and COOLING 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. 
4 


AFFILIATED WITH GRINNELL COMPANY, INC. 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


BOSTON - ATLANTA - CHARLOTTE 
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Measure Pick-Counter Value 


by all these Vantage Points of 


VEEDER-ROOT _ 5 PICK COUNTERS 


Reset and Non-Reser 


CONVENIENT COUNTER CARD: 
Enables you to keep constant check 


QUICK CONVERTIBILITY: 
Right in your own mill your own men 


can do the job of comyerting Veeder- ' on production efficiency. 
Root Pick Counters from 2 to 3-shift : 
Operation by adding the 3rd BOLD VISIBILITY: 


counting unit as shown below at right. Large, lithographed figures Seal 


| | sunken, but right up on the surface of 
YALE LOCK ON FRONT DOOR: the wheel, for easier reading. 

Only the authorized Key-holder can | 

clear the readings by resetting. | STEEL MOUNTING INSERTS: | 


4 heavy steel mounting inserts for extra 
strength to withstand loom vibration. 


COMPRESSION-CLAMP DRIVE: 
Save time and money in installation 


of 2-3 Counters. No to drill 11 ALL METAL PARTS TREATED 
AGAINST CORROSION: 


Greater protection against high 


NEW WHEELS GIVE STRENGTH 


WITH LOW WEIGHT | weave-room humidity. 
NEW WHEELS Resto? 2 COMPLETE INSTALLATION: 
OVER-THROWING 


All necessary parts and equipment 
lied. 

EASY RESETTING KNOBS: 

co smooth-surfaced, and patterned 

to fit the fimgers, these streamlined 

knobs are quicker and easier to reset. 


7 ““BQ”’ COUNTER BRACKET: 


Eliminates thrust to counter drive- 
shaft ... eliminates need to Support 
worm housing. 


HARTFORD 2, CONN., GREENVILLE, S.C. 
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When “work” runs bad—when production is cut because of “‘pick-outs’’ and 
the percent of “seconds” is on the increase, look behind the looms. Lack of 
air for “blow-down” between beam doffs and during “scheduled cleaning” 
periods because of air compressor or vacuum pump failure often lowers 
_ quality and production. Correct lubricants best assure unfailing performance. 


A long history of satisfactory performance lies behind the use of RUBILENE 
Olt for the lubrication of textile mill auxiliary equipment. Its fine qualities 
make it first choice for this important job of lubricating heavy-duty air com- 
pressors and vacuum pumps. Let us advise you on the correct grades of 
RUBILENE for your specific installations. 
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Mor ines are to produce covered rubber yarn accurately fully 


elongation and balance. This quality yarn is then used by Kanmak to make quality foun- 
dation garments; it’s the quality that sells. 


This emphasis on quality is typical of H & B textile machinery in general, and the 
prime reason for its growing popularity. Under the following close-up photograph of 
one of our Rubber Covering Machines at Kanmak is an imposing list of some of the fea- 
tures of this equipment, designed for the achievement of quality. 
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@ Individual motor drive. INSTALLATION STATISTICS. 


@ All gears readily accessible and totally enclosed in head end. : 
| oo | | for a 40-End Machine 
@ Variable elongation drive totally enclosed in head end. 


@ Ball bearing spindles. | Overall floor space 14’ x 5” x 30” 
Overall height from floor 6 2” 


Variabl ri 
ry iable upper spindle drive totally enclosed in foot end. Horsepower required 5 H.P. motor 


@ Specially selected hardwood reels with aluminum arms. Total spindles 80 
@ Cast iron spindle rails with rugged flanges. | Regular size reel 54” 
Net weight 3500 Ibs. 


® Rigid overall construction. 
Shipping weight 3800 Ibs, 


@ Adjusting shoes on ends and samsons tor easy leveling. 


OFFICES 
ATLANTA, Ga. 
BiG CIPIZEMS AND SOUTHERN 
HATIONAL BANK 
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_ 1. Removing excess and lightly attached dye-stuff. 
2. Getting clear, bright colors that will not rub off. 


Mere soaping alone isn’t the answer to these two prob- 
lems. It takes a good soaping with Armour’s FLINT 
CHIPS to remove excess dye-stuff, clear the whites, 
brighten the colors. Since maximum soaping results 
are attained at about 180°-190° F., high titer FLINT is 
ideal. Besides, you get a thorough boil with FLINT, 
because it stays active even under steam. Results — 
sparkling, clean cottons! 


1. Fulling and cleaning the wool in a minimum 
amount of time. 


2. Obtaining a clean, clear-looking piece of fulled 
cloth. 


For really successful fulling and scouring it takes 
Armour’s TEXSCOUR Soap. TEXSCOUR, a red oil 
base soap in flake form, affords superior wetting and 
penetrating properties. At the same time, it has enough 
body for the fulling job. Good scouring must be done 
at low temperatures to keep the wool from felting 
and shrinking. That’s why 8-12° titer TEXSCOUR 


cleans up fibres, leaves wool soft and resilient. 


FULLING, SCOURING REWORKED WOOL 


1. Freeing cotton goods from sizing, prior to dyeing. 


2. Avoiding spotty dyeing and uneven shades to 
secure a uniform finish. 


In desizing cotton, you need high wetting and penetrat- 
ing properties rather than high detergency—a synthetic 
rather than a soap. The best solution to your problems 
is Armour’s REGAL Synthetic Detergent. REGAL is a 
modern all-purpose synthetic that is readily soluble in 
cold or hot, soft or hard water. It rinses quickly and 
freely without insoluble deposit. Because of its swift 
| penetration rate, REGAL reduces the time required for 
desizing operations, yet finished goods are free from 
i sizing and permit level, uniform dyeing. 


DESIZING COTTON 


Remember, There are Armour Soaps and Synthetic Detergents 


to Solve All Your Textile Problems 


ARMOUR and Company 


Soap 


_ eeeeeee eee bad 
| 1355 WEST 31ST STREET «+ CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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DIVISION - ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


46 RECTOR ST., MEW YORK 6, 80STON - PRoviDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE. 
GREENSBORO + CHARLOTTE + ATLANTA » NEW ORLEANS + CHATTANOOGA» TORONTO 
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LEVELING DEVICE 
Spindle head, completely redesigned 


and constructed, permits accurate | 


alignment by turning leveling screw 
with slot provided in shank. Lock nut 
maintains setting. Eliminates any need 
for bending spindle by hand with pos- 
ubility of breakage or damage to top 
spring. Slot head design makes spin- 
lle change easy, 


Naw / 


METAL HEAD BOX 


Heavy steel box holds spindle head 
igidly in place, prevents side play. 
rovides solid base for leveling screw. 
No part of spindle head contacts wood. 
Assures lasting, positive alignment. 


Nw! 


SPINDLE HEAD PIN 


Double shouldered steel pin, shaped 


so it can’t work out through front or 
back wall of shuttle. 
of reed er or 
“break outs’ 


Naw/ 


INTERCHANGEABLE 
CATCH 
Shuttle can be assembled with either 
ong catch, to fit a wooden bobbin, or 
short one for paper tube. Parts inter- 
“angeable. Operation requires less 
‘han two minutes. Provides positive fit. 


“smashes” from 
A patented feature! 


Avoids danger . 


Albert R. Breen 
BO E. Jackson Bivd. 
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PATERSON 


BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 
GREENVILLE, 
CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE: 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: 


W. J. Westaway 


Montreal, Que.—Hamilton, Ont. 


THE IMPROVED. 


for Shuttle-changing or Box Looms 


TENSION SHUTTLE 


NOW, with four tested improvements 
in mechanical design, this US Pater- 
son Tension Shuttle will help to 
eliminate “smashes” and “seconds”, 
and reduce excessive shuttle mainte- 
nance. costs. 


Once again, US matches progress 
in loom design with progress in shuttle 
design, giving you proved new fea- 
tures that assure greater efficiency, 
increased production, and fabric 
quality protection. 


Check over these time-saving, 
money-saving advantages. A U § rep- 
resentative will show you the improved 
Paterson Tension Shuttle at your 
request. See it, try it, before you place 
your next shuttle order! 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
ALABAMA REPRESENTATIVE: 


Young & Vann Supply Co. 
- Birmingham 


ESTABLISHED 1657 
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COTEX 
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OU can count on better fiber control 

when you run on Armstrong’s NC-727 
Accotex Cots. That’s because the synthetic 
rubber in this Accotex Cot is scientifically 
compounded with cork. The high friction 
cork helps grip the fiber firmly and evenly. 
Slicking is retarded. This long-lasting grip 
gives you more uniform drafting and 
higher quality yarn. 

Besides drafting better, Accotex Cots 
offer all these important advantages: 
LONG SERVICE—Accotex NC-727 Cots are 
tough. And they can be rebuffed at least 
five or six times. 

REDUCED EYEBROWING—The resistance to 
slicking minimizes eyebrowing. 

REDUCED LAPPING—Accotex NC-727 Cots 
have little affinity for textile fibers and are 
non-sweating even in humid weather. 
GOOD START-UP—Accotex NC-727 Cots 


ROLL COVERING 
SERVICE THAT’S COMPLETE 


You can get everything you need for complete roll 
covering service from your Armstrong representative. 
He can supply not only all three modern types of 
covers but also the roll shop equipment required to 
apply and service them. 


PNEUMATIC ASSEMBLING 


MACHINE: ROLL TESTING 
Quickly and inexpensively GAUGE: 

applies long cots to comber, A paralleling de- 
drawing, ribbon lap, and vice used to 


silver lap rolls. 


guide the setting 


of the. buffing 
machine and to 


check trueness of. 


rolls after they 
CORK coTs have been re- 
buffed. 
ACCOTEX APRONS 
ROLL SHOP 
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hecause they resist slicking 


are non-thermoplastic and resist flattening. 
SOLVENT RESISTANCE—Accotex NC-727 
Cots are not affected by oil, water, dyes, or 
commonly used textile solvents. 
SEAMLESS CONSTRUCTION—Accotex NC- 
727 Cots have no seams, no structural 
weaknesses to cause failure in service. 
QUICK ASSEMBLY—AIl Accotex Cots are 
ready glued for easier, quicker assembly. 
Put these superior cots on a test frame 
today. See why Armstrong’s Accotex Cots 
now serve more spindles than any other roll 
covering. They are made in various com- 
pounds, with and without cork. Your Arm- 
strong representative will help you choose 
the best type of Accotex Cot for your par- 
ticular service. Call him today. Or write 
to Armstrong Cork Company, Tex- 
tile Products Department, 8203 
Arch St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ASSEMBLING 
MACHINE: 

Hand - operated. 
Facilitates accu- 
rate, speedy as- 
sembly of ready- 
gived cork or 
synthetic cots to 
spinning and 
cord room rolls. 
Handles cots up 
to 4%," long. 


BUFFING MACHINE: 
Precision-buffs all mod- 
ern types of cots. Ad- 
justable for all lengths 
and diameters of rolls 
ordinarily used. 
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The most up-to-date textile bleach- 
ery and finishing plant in the country 
was recently put into operation by 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company at 
Pepperell, Alabama, 

Over a million and a half yards of 
widely diversified fabrics can be proc- 
essed by this finishing plant each 
week. This immense capacity makes it 
possible for the plant to service the con- 
verting needs of outside customers, as 
well as those of Pepperell’s own products. 

The newest textile-finishing ma- 
chinery is employed throughout the 
plant. It is fully equipped for bleach- 
ing, dyeing, mercerizing and Sanforiz- 
ing. All bleaching is done on efficient 
Du Pont continuous peroxide bleach 
ranges. Special treatments are avail- 
able, such as durable and non-durable 
water-repellent finishes. Other new 


BRAND-NEW "Beauty Rurlor” 


FOR 857 MILES OF CLOTH A WEEK! 


processes will be offered as they are 
developed. 

Pepperell representatives will be glad 
to discuss the facilities of this new plant 
with interested companies. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., 40 


Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
160 State Street, Boston 2, Massachusetts 


PEPPERELL 


FABRICS 


Pepperell’s 6 Busy Plants 


MILLS 
BIDDEFORD, MAINE 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 
LINDALE, GEORGIA 
PEPPERELL, ALABAMA 


FINISHING PLANTS 
LEWISTON, MAINE 
PEPPERELL, ALABAMA 


THEY POUR FORTH ASTEADY STREAM 
OF MUCH-NEEDED FABRICS: 
Blankets 
Crib Blankets - Chambrays - Coverts 
Whipcords -- Flannels 
Fabrics for Sports- 


Sheets - Pillowcases 


Pinchecks - 

Marquisettes 

wear, Industry, Abrasives, Shoe 

Linings - Rayon Fabrics for Suit 

Linings and Women’s Wear - Fine 
Fabric Finishes. 


LOOMED FOR QUALITY — PRODUCED IN VOLUME 
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Why worry 


about 


prices 


fats 
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Here’s a better size softener that 
includes no animal fats! 


Developed two years ago when fats were so 
scarce, and since then proven in production, time 
after time, HOUGHTO-SIZE CW is a positive an- 
swer to your sizing problems. 


It contains no animal fats, being formulated on an 
entirely new basis. And the sizing advantages it 
gives you will be surprising. To sum them up: 


A one-piece size; nothing to add but starch and 
water . . . much lower kettle cost . . . greatly 
increased breaking strength ... a free-running 


_warp which won't stick to dry-cans... definitely | 


improved weaving efficiency. 


For first-hand proof, ask the Houghton Man to 
arrange for a demonstration, or write E. F. Hough- 
ton & Co., Philadelphia or Charlotte. 


cotton warps 


FAT PRICES 
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Each pin in the map represents a mill where 
patented Hunt Spreaders are in use. More than 
200 such installations have been made—often as 


many as 1,000 units in one mill, 


Recognition of Greater Loom Efficiency 
Through Spreader Installation is Industry-Wide 


Installations of Hunt Spreaders have proved, in many 
of the industry’s leading mills, that addition of Spread- 
ers to looms, together with modernization, has effected 
startling increases in production—sometimes as much 
as 18% greater than when the looms were new. 


To supply the tremendous demand thus created for 
patented Hunt Spreaders, the plant and personnel at 
Hunt Machine Works have been expanded more than 
1,000 per cent in the past few years. 


The Hunt Spreader is no ‘Johnny-come-lately.” 
For more than five years now, the Spreader principle 
has been tested and proven. Installations on looms 
provides stability, adds needed bearings to crankshaft 
and camshaft, and reduces destructive vibration. In- 
creased speed is made possible. Maintenance costs 
are lowered. 


The patented Hunt Spreader is, in cloth production, 
a Proven Factor. 


Write for illustrated literature showing Hunt Spreaders in use. 


HUNT MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


200 ACADEMY STREET 


TELEPHONE 200 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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extra -qrip, jong-service PIVOTAN 
belts were developed through an ex- 
ciusive Southern Belting process for greater 
production economy in textile mills. PIVOTAN 
gives super-performance, Write for additional... 
information. Ask about engineering service: 
outhern Belting Company Atlanta 
Manufacturers and Warehouse Distributors 
Leather Rubber V-Belts Fiber and Metal Rockwood-Southern Westinghouse 
Belting Belting and Sheaves _ Pulleys Pivoted Motor Drives Motors 
" TEXTILE BULLETIN @ March, 1948 
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\( ROLLER BEARING SPINDLES 


ae NOW IN OPERATION 


COTTON WORSTED 


Write for illustrated catalog 


METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
SUBSIDIARY OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 


WManupacturers of: HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS « FUEL OIL PUMPS 
WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT, TRUCKS AND BUSES 
FUEL OIL INJECTORS «© PRECISION. PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 


BYRD MILLER, WOODSIDE BLDG. GREENVILLE, S.C. - WILLIAM P, RUSSELL, BOX 778, ATLANTA, GA 


> 
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States 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 


Ready to Go! 


Ready for shipment from stock are these and 
other hard-to-obtain textile parts, such as clutch 
eears, worm gears, comb box forks, lickerin 
shields, bobbin and spindle plate and coupling 


cears, mote knife brackets. grinding roll 


brackets, and stripping brush brackets. 


Wecan promise quick delivery on such items. 
Send us your order today. All orders will be 
handled the date they are received. Don't be 


late with yours. 


HAMPTON, GEORGIA 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY DIVISION 
hangest Manupacturer of Cast -Tooth and Cut-Pooth Gears in the South 
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No matter how your textile product goes, it will move more secure against 
. everyday shipping hazards when banded with Acme Steelstrap. 


You save, too, on warehousing space, shipping weight, dunnage, freight 
claims . . . and profits rise proportionately. 


So, whether your textile shipments are single units, carloads of freight, or 


\ ships’ cargoes .. . use Acme Steelstrap for boxing, bundling, or baling. It means 
Doc. Steebotrap, the most efficient shipping pack. 


NEW YORK 17 ' ATLANTA CHICAGO 8 LOS ANGELES lil 


ACME STEEL CO. 
CHICAGO 
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FLA VOR 
VIRG NIA 


_ packaged in OLD DoMINION corrugated cartons) 


Yes, and such fine fruit deserves to be 
packaged in boxes that will deliver it in right- 
off-the-tree condition. That’s why the John Toms 
Orchards at Flavor Ridge, Shipman, Virginia, 
who do top merchandising and delivering of 
flavor-fresh apples throughout the season, con- 
sulted Old Dominion in designing their package 
and merchandising scheme. From the penny post 
card that tells you the fruit is on its way to the 


colorful card enclosure that speaks with a real 


PLANTS LOCATED THROUGHOUT THE "SOUTH 
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Southern accent, every part of the merchandising 


is as precisely planned as the corrugated box 


with its sleeve protector. 
So, when planning your product mer- 
chandising, consult Old Dominion’s experts. 


Old Dominion’s eight Southern plants make all 


types of paper board containers, including set-up 
boxes, canisters, folding boxes, corrugated con- 
tainers and acetate packages. Send for General 
Line Folder No. 91. 


# 
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CHARLOTTE, N. CAROLINA 
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You get more picks per picker dollar with Graton and 


Knight’s amazing new STEEL HIDE picker” 


| 
/GRATON 
AWD 
: 
STEEL-HIDE ... Graton and Knight's 
amazing new picker that combines 
long life with smooth performance. 
q 
4 
age 


ecause  STEEL-HIDE combines longer life 


vith smoother operation. Shock absorption is 
_emendously improved . 


laminated leather nose tailored to 
ype @f work: soft for quality rayon —hord 
Tor high speed cotton looms. Nose is 


ccurately dried fo receive shuttle spur. 
‘oxing problems are greatly reduced. 


“TEEL-HIDE is interchangeable right and left 


cand « inventory is cut to o minimum. 


2. REDUCE CLOTH SPOILAGE... 


ecause picker maintains true alignment on 
tick dye fo patented loop construction®: 
eather cushion on front absorbs shocks— 
-ubber cushion on back insures snug fit-— 


feel lip prevents rocking. 


3. INCREASE YARDAGE... 


exclusive steel-and-leather con- 
struction gives fonger loom service ... fewer 
hutdowns. Heavy gauge steel sheath gives 
extra. strength . . . leather gives perfect 


resiliency, 


4, REDUCE MAINTENANCE... 


_ecouse ail parts associated with picker 
ction last longer. Stick breakage i is reduced 


. Shoe wear is reduced. 


LATEST ADDITION TO THE 


ORANGE LINE 
LOOM LEATHERS 


A complete line manufactured by the 
world's largest manufacturer of 
industrial leathers 


rebound elim- 


A Graton ond Knight survey among mill superintendents 


_ showed that improved picker performance ranked high on 


their list of “wants”. Graton and Knight's research staff then 


set out to develop a picker that would meet mill men's de- 


‘sired specifications. The result.is the amazing new STEEL- 


HIDE. STEEL-HIDE’S patented loop construction holds it in 
rigid alignment on the stick. It is feather cushioned on the 
front for maximum resistance to impact... rubber lined at 
the back to insure a snug fit, STEEL-HIDE can't work loose, 
twist on the stick or rock, 


The rugged, steel-and-leather construction of STEEL-HIDE 


_ combines the strength of heavy gauge steel with the natural 


resiliency of leather. The laminated leather nose with ac- 
curately drilled hole is permanently bonded to the steel 
sheath, and gives perfect shock absorption . . . there’s no 
rebound and the impoct is fully cushioned ... result: your 


boxing problems are lessened. 
STEELHIDE ... its longer life is locked in steel 


STEEL-HIDE COSTS NO MORE! 


You get more picks per picker dollar with STEEL-HIDE'S 
superior features and performance .... the best will save 


you money. 


FREE! Test Sample of STEEL- HIDE 


No Obligation IF YOU USE A 1” x 19/32” STICK ... Mail this coupon and get a free test sample of 
the great new STEEL-HIDE sidkae. (Other sizes available soon. ) Put STEEL-HIDE to the test on.o high 


speed loom . . . watch it out-perform all other loop pickers. Put it on a rayon loom and watch the 
smoothness of its action. YOU BE THE JUDGE ! 
Specify: Loom Model.......... Loom Width............ Shuttle Width............ 


| | Narrow Nose 
(for looms with narrow (15%{") 
shuttles, such as rayon looms) 


GRATON AND KNIGHT COMPANY | 


328 FRANKLIN STREET, WORCESTER 4, MASS. 


[| Wide Nose 
(for looms with wide (16 4") 
shuttles such as cotton looms) 


| 

| Here’s what STEEL- HIDE Here’s why STEEL-HIDE gives 

| -can do for you: outstanding performance: 

| 

GRATON 
IGHT. 
| KNIGHT 


4, 


MORE PRODUCTION 


AT LESS COST 


Here's how you can get lined up to meet present 


day requirements of volume textile production. 


With the help of one of the South's oldest and 


most experienced sheet metal plants you can 
gear your preparatory machinery to modern. 
competition. You can insure uninterupted 


production right from the'start with precis- 


ion made sheet metal parts. You can rely 
on quality products made and deliver- 


ed with prompt dependable service. 


You can realize substantial savings. 


Simply write, 
wire or phone 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Inc. 
GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


A SHEET METAL WORKS SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 
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FOR PRINTING 


Y 


adds sharpness of detail and brilliance of 


color to the now look—before it is fashioned from 


wool, cotton and rayon. 


remains stable in the presence of acids and 
alkalies. It excels in printing Rapidogen, Indigosol, 
Napthol, Chrome, Acid and Basic colors on al! types 
of fabrics. It also yields jet blacks with extremely 


sharp outlines. 


is a colorless, clear-cooking thickener that 

Serves asa replacement or extender for considerably 
mof&expensit e Tragacanth, Locust Bean-and-ether—. 
naturaland synthetie for either roller machine 
or screen ptfating. It produces a high viscosity with 
low£olids . . d&@pgsits only a thin film on the cloth 
.and teaves the printed portion of even the sheer- 


est of fabrics soft and pliable. 


National ‘also produces: FIBERTEX for finishing.sheer cot- 
ton, rayon. crepes and spun rayon blends; AMBERTEX 
a heavy-bodied thickener for white discharge and vat 
color printing; VAT THICKENER 36 for vat colors on 
cotton and rayon; TABLE ADHESIVE for screen printing; 
FLOCK ADHESIVE 970 for chenille flock printing. 


Offices: 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16; Boston, 
Philadelphia, Atlanta, New Orleans, Indianapolis, 
Chicago, San Francisco and other principal cities. In 
Canada: Meredith, Simmons & Co., Ltd., Toronto, 


Vanéeuver and Montreal. In Holland: Nationale 


Zetmeelindustrie, N. V., Veendam. 


STARCHES —~ AND SPECIALTIES WITH EASILY DEMONSTRATED SUPERIORITY 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital] 


| Truman's alliance with Murray and C. I. 0..is coming in for 
earth-rocking jolts from national party leaders, who see only dis- 
aster ahead for them in this year's election. They feel that, sur- 
rounded by a small group of jolly and inflated "yes-men," he does 
not realize how desperate has become the plight of the party and 
his chances to succeed himself. He appears to have irretrievably 
lost the South, and he's losing ground equally fast in the North. 
Prospects are the trouble will grow worse instead of better. 


Big party leaders feel Truman's trouble is that he has come 
to put a blind, unthinking belief in Murray and the C. I. 0., and 
their efficacy in "stopping Wallace," and winning in November, 
plus the smooth and soothing reassurances of John Steelman. They 
feel he's not only wrecked as a candidate, but probably wrecked the 
party's chances, too. 


Even confirmed New Deal star-gazers are beginning to admit 
things couldn't be worse. They doubt if there's anything Truman 
can do to restore himself. Southerners say his irrevocable elim- 
ination is the price of any peace. 


Very soon Southern governors are expected to make their 
"rebellion" formal and official. Amid speculations, the possibility 
of a coalition of Taft and Byrd eo persists. Tydings is 
coming in for consideration. : 


Truman is described by those who come into close contact as 
having become cock-sure, cold and ruthless in the sense of a big 
political machine boss. He complacently believes C. I. 0. will pull 
him through in the big Northern cities, with no grasp of the mis- 
fortune that's overtaken him in the South. Even grim facts fail 
to get recognition; he doesn't want advice, and resents it when 
offered. 


The bag of "civil rights" proposals, which has top place on 
the C. I. 0. political agenda, is bogged down in Congress, with even 
Republicans trying to avoid touching them. Angry legislative par- 
tisans of Truman debate ditching him, or going ahead and taking 
Licking. 


A revolution in the electoral system may be facing the nation. 
Only once since 1804 has election of a President devolved on the 
House. Three or more major parties this year might give a majority 
to no candidate, but throw the embroglio into the House. A presi- 
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THE Dow CHEMICa) 
MPANy 
Another example of Ciba’s technical service to make your job easier. : 
p 


D Boone cilled a BAR... 


When Dan’l Boone carved this 
record in Tennessee, it was not so 
much a tribute to his trusty gun as 
to the uncanny skill that made him a 
dead-eye shot with his primitive 
muzzle loader. | 


‘7 
We've come a long way since the 


pioneer days of the cotton industry 
and its primitive techniques. But 
ever. modern machinery can’t take 
the place of down-to-earth know-how 
and skill. 

American Yarn has spent 27 years 
in carving its record of achievement 


in yarn spinning. Durene is a fine 
example of modern perfection in the 
handling of cotton yarn. 


Youll mark up a record for con- 
sistent, superior quality in your prod- 
uct if you always specify American 
Durene. 


$WMOUNT HOLLY, N.C. 
> Mr. Edwin Hutchison 

Miss E. R. Abernethy 
«MrT. J. Davis 


W. H. SUTTENFIELD, Vice-President and Sales Manager 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Mr. H. W. Davenport 
735 Chestnut Street 3701 N. Broad St. 

HIGH POINT, N. C., Mr. E. J. Holbrook 


| American Yarn & Processing Company 


Mount Holly ei) North Carolina 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
Mr. Wm. S: Montgomery Mr. E. W. Wood 
222 W. Adams St. 


Mr. M. L. Rixon combed 
Empire State Bidg. then ordmary cotton yorns 


EXTRA COMFORT 
--more absorbent 
EXTRA STRENGIN 
---longer weor 
EXTRA QUALITY 
---losting lustre 
EXTRA SERVICE 
---easy to wosh 


& 


Ww 
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ent might be any one of those getting a sizable electoral vote. 
@Bach state would have one vote in such selection. 


In such contingency 25 states with fewer people than the 25 
Aargest cities, and 15 of them with less than are in New York City, 
‘could elect a president. A coalition of small states or regions 
could take over control of government, and probably break up Con- 
gress into a group of blocs. Constitutional provisions for electing 
presidents by popular choice are geared to the two-party system. 


Many states, especially in the South, are alarmed by the | 
Federal Government's increasingly frequent invasion of their rights. 
southern senators will pivot their "last ditch" battle with Truman 
on this line. They point to the Supreme Court's tidelands oil 
decision, giving federal title to tidal oil, as the largest breach 
in the dike. 


Final tax revision bill reported out by the Senate Finance 
Committee may call for a reduction of $5 billion. Under House 
urging the committee has raised the cut by $1 billion. There's no 
doubt the House will over-ride a veto, with probably more votes 
than in passing the bill. Senate leaders are confident of like 
action. 


smooth functioning of the Taft-Hartley Law is described as 
"becoming increasingly a national wonder." Report of the Joint 
Congressional Committee March 15 shows in six months it is working 
well, beyond expectation, with N. L. R. B. snowed under in a mass 
of employer and union petitions, with both sides accepting its 
provisions, and that real joint level collective bargaining exists. 


Chief instances where hardship has arisen under the law, the 
committee finds, is where unions have failed to file anti-Communist 
affidavits and financial statements, and have not qualified for the 
facilities available to unions under the law. They are not relieved 
of their obligations under the law, however. 


C. I. 0. will go ahead with its "third round" wage demands 
this year. Murray will start with his steel workers union. He's 
tied down by a rigid no-strike clause in the present contract, 
but there's no safeguard against slow-down strikes. One by one, 
Murray will take up industries with large back-logs of orders on 
their books. 


SOUND SYSTEMS 


For Every Sound Amplification Purpose In Textile Mills, 
Including Music and Communication. 


For a survey of your plant by our sound engineer—write— 


SOUTHERN RADIO CORPORATION 


CAROLINA SOUND DISTRIBUTOR FOR RCA . CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Questions, answers, comments and other material submitted by the readers for use in this column should be addressed to Editors, TEXTILE 
BULLETIN, P. 0. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N.C. All material will be edited properly before publication. 


Our Readers Brag 


- 
For the first time |T hav 


vour BULLETIN. sine 


scén. a copy of 
resigned from Saco- 
Lowell 18 years ago. It was then a weekly, 

f course 1 réad every word of it fron 


ts inception until 19450 


I cannot resist the impulse to write and 
wondertul maga- 
are publishing. I had 


magazine o! 


congratulate you on the 
zine which you now 
no idea a textile such magni- 
tude had evolved from the relatively small 
weekly paper as I knew it. 
| always knew your paper had the good- 
will, approval and backing of machinery 
people as well as cotton mull executives, but 
I cannot do less than express amazement at 
its growth and appearance. Certainly it has 
no peer. 
Minnie G. Cranford 
1008 Mt. Vernon Avenue 
Charlotte, N. C 

Sirs: 

Having been a reader of TeExTILE BUL- 
LETIN since it first was published, I cannot 
help but congratulate you on the monthly 
issue you are now getting out. The ma- 
chinery advertisements and cuts are up to 
par 
J. V. McCombs 
820 Lee Street 
Asheboro, N. C. 

Sirs: 

I am pleased with the current. issue of 
TEXTILE BULLETIN, which ts now monthly 
instead of semi-monthly, and think the de- 
partmentalized ‘sections are quite an im- 
provement 
ways expressed my thoughts | 

Charles W. Alford 
Lawrence Warehouse Co. 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 
© We appreciate these and other encourag- 
ing comments which have been. received 
from our readers 


Your editorials have almost al 


Miss Cranford for many 
vears was office manager for A. H. Wash- 


burn and Roger Davis when they were 
Southern representatives for Saco-Lowell 
Shops.—Epbs. 


Shrinkage Treatments 


Sirs: 
I have just read with interest the Feb- 
ruary issue of TEXTILE BULLETIN on Page 


32 


8? under the headline, “Recommend Resin 
Treatment Of Wool Fibers.” This 4 

luncheon meeting of the col- 
lateral: group ot the National Association 
of Wool. Manufacturers in New York City, 


article 


LISCUSSCS 


it Dr OF Mi nsanto 
} * 
Chemical Ci the application of 
resin Tor the treatment of wool produce 


and I discussed 


chlorination 


snrink-resistant treatments 


the utilization ot the 
tor the 


process 
The implication in 
the article is that I recommended the resin 
treatment, whereas I limited my discussion 
strictly to the chlorination process and want 
to keep this straight for the purposes of 
record. . 


Same purpose 


Milton Harris 
Harris Research Laboratories 
1246 Taylor Street, N. W. 
Washington 11, D. C. 
© We are glad to clear up any confusion 
which may have been caused.—Eps. 


Screen Printing 


Sirs: 

I am = writing a technical text book, 
Colors Techniques in Textile Printing. | 
would like some glossy photographs to 
illustrate the chapter on screen printing. If 
you have any on file I would like permission 
to use them. I am chief research chemist 
for Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. here in 
Chattanooga. 

Donald H. Gunther 

Route 2, Box 781 

East Chattanooga, Tenn. 
© Sorry, a search of our files reveals no 
appropriate photographs. We suggest con- 
tacting one or several of the dyestuff firms. 
This magazine has never featured screen 
printing to any extent because of its manual 
nature. Perhaps more interest in it exists 
than we have realized; if readers request it, 
material of this type will be published from 


ime to time—Epbs 


The Pinhook Story 
Sirs: 

Read your story about Pinhook Mill be- 
ing the oldest mill {in Gaston County, 
N. C.} 1 have been. told that the oldesg 
cotton mill was down the South Fork River 
below Cramerton. I remember going down 
there with my late uncle, Charlie Fritt. 


He was born across South Fork River from 


Spencer Mountain and he told me when | 


} 


was just a child about the mill on the South 
Fork below Armstrong Bridge. We went 
down there once and dug around and found 
spindle and fiver, but I 
gotten whether he ‘said it 


an old have for- 


was a spinning 
spindle and fiver or a twister. | wish you 
could get more. information and - write 
another story. The Pinhook article brought 
back memories. I used to know the Stowe 
brothers when I was a child. I have bought 
many a piece of candy at their store. 

Speaking about cotton. mills, my uncle 
was considered a good foreman of spinning 
and twisting rooms. He never worked at 
Pinhook. The first cotton mill he worked 
in was at McAdenville, N. C.; then he went 
to the old Gastonia Cotton Mill as second 
hand in the spinning room. 

I hope I have given you some informa- 
tion in tracing the cotton mills of Gaston 
County. 

John M. Johnson 
Henderson, N. C. 
Sirs: 

Your article in the January issue of the 
BULLETIN on the Pinhook Mill is a very 
ably written history of this very important 
mill in the Southern cotton spinning indus- 
try and | certainly agree with every word of 
your first paragraph in that in after years 
this history should be complete and ac- 
curate. I congratulate you on this very fine 
write-up. 

For your information I might mention 
that my brother was a sister of A. C. Line- 
berger, who first married Ceph Mason, who 
was a brother of Oscar Mason, the noted 
lawyer of Gaston County, and while Ceph 
Mason was superintendent of Pinhook my 
mother lived in a house near the mill. By 
the way, the water color picture from which 
your cut was made was the property of 
Ceph Mason and after the death of my 
mother a few vears ago this picture was 
found among her effects. About ten years 
ago, desiring to have this picture kept in 
the direct Lineberger line I made a trip to 
Belmont and made Mr. Lineberger a pres- 
ent of this picture which he did not know 
was in existence. He was the happiest man 
that I think I ever saw, and we talked for 
more than an hour of its correctness. 

The mention of George A. Gray was very 
timely and appropriate; however, he began 
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his career as office boy and errand boy for 
Ghee company store. C. J. Lineberger taught 
him to read and write and later A. C. Line- 
berger taught him some mathematics. 
And for additional information, R. Y. 
McAden, though a carpetbagger, made an 
earnest effort, and was of financial aid, in 
trying to aid the mill stem the storm of 
failure. 
The Mountain Island Mill antedated 
the Pinhook mill by about one year but the 
original mill was washed away after a few 
years of operation and was rebuilt about 
one mile from the original site. 
A. C. Lineberger had an older half- 
brother, Lank Lineberger, who was also a 
superintendent of Pinhook for a period of 
time. Lank had three sons, all of whom 
were connected with the Southern Railway. 
Also for your information, I was one of 
your first subscribers to TEXTILE BULLETIN, 
having taken a subscription, as I remember, 
before your first publication was out. I 
would like to have you send me about 12 
copies of your January issue: There are sev- 
eral persons | would like to send these to. 
R. Paul Clark, Agent 
Sauquoit Plant — 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. 
Gadsden, Alla. 

Sirs: 

I have read vour account of the old Pin- 
hook Mill with great interest, and I thank 
you for the pains you have taken to ferret 
out facts about that pioneer mill: and am 
especially interested in the stories by men 
who have worked in it, or know about it 
over years of their experience. You have 
told me much that I did not know; and 
there is very little that I can add, for | 
knew it only from the outside in early boy- 
hood, and from what I learned from my 
kinsmen who had a part in it. 

I have been prompted to prepare the en- 
closed little story about pioneers and 
pioneering in Gaston County, as I knew 
about them from my own associations over 
a long life in close touch or sharing in 
them. It is mostly concerned with persons 
of my own family, whose operations I knew 
about, or shared. I could not write about 
others, since 1 spent the years 1889-1924 in 
Massachusetts. and VA only hat my Own 
family were doing in. that period. If this 
sketch of personalities, or any part of it, 
Can be of anv service fo vou in any Way, | 
shall be glad 

James Lee Love 
610 Fountain Place 
Burlington,. N. C 


Mr. Love's article will be found in. this 
issue, beginning on Page 39.—Enps 


More Information 


Sirs: 

In your February. issue. Page 112, you 
have an article with reference to a Westing- 
house maintenance check chart. We would 
4ppreciate securing this and will ask you 


© advise us just how we can proceed tO 
ODtarn it. 
H. Weiss 
| Double Woven Corp. of America 
Dunmore, Pa. 
The chart may be secured from Wrest ing 
y house Technical Press, Westinghouse Elec- 


tric Corp., East Preeti Pa.. or, we pre- 


sume, trom any field representative of that 
hirm.—Eps 
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PAT, NO. 2,353,462 


“Duscot”’ is a completely new and improved roll 
covering scientifically discovered, developed and 
tested specifically for the textile industry by one 
of the largest and leading research laboratories. 


A leading 
Southern 
mill says: 


And another mill 


writes: 


“This is the nearest approach to a perfect cot 
in synthetics that has been developed.” 


And a recent random survey showed: That 13 
additional mills conducting tests were so 
pleased with these cots that they were ex- 
tending their use of “Duscot” to drawing 
frames and card room frames. 


DUSCOT 
W. D. DODENHOFF CO., Inc. 


GREENVILLE, S.C. == MAYWOOD, N. J. 


MAIN OFFICE EASTERN DIVISION 
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How It Came About 


CCASIONALLY, reference 1s 
made to the times past as. ‘the 
good old horse and buggy days.” Not 
many people really would like to go 
back to those “good old horse and 
buggy days,” 


although he will admit 
that they did offer some advantages. 


As we travel in automobiles, trains, 
and planes, we are not apt to realize 
that those means of travel didn’t just 
happen SO As we are ente rtained by 
radios and movies with the exertion of 
practically no effort and with the ex- 
penditure of a negligent. amount of 
money, we seldom give thought to how 
that came about. 


When we wear clothes far superior 
in quality, comfort and appearance to 
the clothes worn in the so-called ‘‘good 
old days,” not many of us give much 
thought to what was responsible for 
that change. When we sit down to 
our table and are able to eat foods 
through all seasons of the year, in 
every section of the country — un- 
dreamed of in the “horse and buggy 
days,” we do not attach enough signif- 
cance to the causes behind such an 
advantage. 


We could go on and on and point 
out the many advantages and comforts 
that we enjoy now over and above the 
past, but the above will illustrate a 
point which we would like to call to 
the attention of our readers during this 
period when industry and free enter- 
prise. are being made the target of 
much tongue-lashing and abuse. 


If you, our readers, each as an indi- 
vidual, had the power to pass judg- 
ment, would you condemn the profit 
motive which was responsible for our 
railway system? Would you be willing 
to destroy the incentive which made it 
possible for you to buy a radio or an 
automobile? Would you be willing to 
throw a monkey wrench into a system 
which made it possible for you to ob- 
tain frozen, fresh vegetables through- 
out the year? Would you want to kill 
the incentive which has caused the 
textile industry to so progress as to 
produce better ‘fabrics in such quanti- 
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4 WHAT OTHERS “ARE SAYING 


ties as to serve our entire nation well ? 


It is important that we each realize 
what has made this country great, and 
what has been responsible for the 
standard of living in this country to 
climb continuously even though we 
have had to experience from time to 
time some periods of adjustment. 

We are sure that, even as this edi- 
torial is being written, hundreds 
people are actively planning and work- 
ing on new ideas which will bring 
benefits to all the people in this coun- 
try. This is happening because those 
people realize that they have an op- 
portunity to climb the ladder of success 
with accomplishment and profit. We 
who will enjoy benefits from such new 
developments cannot afford to say to 
such people, "You cannot benefit from 
your ideas, your planning, and your 
hard work.” We must reserve for them 
and for ourselves the incentive and 
the freedom of opportunity of our 
capitalistic system. We cannot afford 
by law, or otherwise, to tell them after 
they have made a success that they can- 
not enjoy the fruits of that success. 
We cannot afford to condemn business, 


big or small, merely because the goal 


is profitable operations. If we do, we 
condemn our own future; we condemn 
progress for this nation.—From The 
Textorian, publication of Cone Mills 
Corp., Greensboro, N. C. 


Safety Consciousness 


T has been truly said that people 

without imagination are unfortu- 
nate. The pain and inconvenience of 
an accident cannot be called products 
of imagination. The ability, on every- 
body's part, to imagine what accidents 
feel like and cost would automatically 
eliminate most of them. 


You read in the daily papers that 
the number of automobile fatalities on 
the highways is steadily increasing 
each year. The reason for this trend is 
that no organized effort has been made 
to educate car drivers and develop 
their imagination to the point where 
they will realize that running stop 


signs and driving on the wrong side of 
the street will eventually get them 


During this same period that auto. 
mobile accidents have increased, there 
has been a corresponding improvement 
in the number of accidents occurring in 
industry, simply because there has been 
an organized effort on the part of 
management to train and educate em- 
ployees,.to teach them the chances of 
being hurt and the ways of avoiding 
accidents by proper personal conduct. 


A serious accident to a reckless auto- 
mobile driver usually cures him, and 
he reforms if he is not killed. The 
same is true of careless: factory em- 
moyees. 


The purpose of our gies effort 
should be to develop the imaginatian 
of our employees to a point where 
they can visualize the results of acci-. 
dents and thereby avoid them. This © 
goal can best be accomplished by our - 
personal contacts with our employees 
on safety subjects. — From Textile 
Safety, publication of the National 
Safety Council textile section. 


George Can't Do It 


NE effect of the campaigning 
which is going on to raise money 

“tell the truth about the Ameriaag® 
of private enterprise” is that 
has given employers the idea the job® 


can be done by mass propaganda. So 


they “kick in” a few hundred dollagee 
and turn the job over to George. Une 
fortunately, George can’t do it. The 
job, if it is going to be done at all, 
must be done by you in your own plant. 


Mr. Average Man thinks in terms. 
of bis job, his opportunities, Ais | 


in the plant really understand 
their welfare is bound up in the 1 
fare of the company? How many really 
understand what happens to the salegu. 
dollar in your business? You publi 
an annual statement which tells 
but do the employees understaniy 
‘and understand what it means to 
in terms of job security 
Relations. 
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E very textile executive knows that most of his profits in 

the foreseeable future must come from increased production, 
reduced operating costs and improved quality. He also 

knows that he has a choice of modern winding equipment which 
will produce according to these conditions, at least temporarily. 
The trick is to INSURE such profits over a period of years 

so that the new equipment will have an opportunity to pay for 
itself. That requires FLEXIBILITY for the fibre requirements 
of a mill may change overnight in these fluid times. The 
FOSTER Model 102 is the ONLY winder of its type which 

has such flexibility, in addition to the other qualifications, 


Here’s the story in brief:— 


FLEXIBILITY — Will handle any count or type staple yarn with same traverse 


mechanism—any angle of wind from 9° to 18°—any 
ordinary taper. Can be equipped to wind knitting cones, 
warper cones, dye packages, tubes or short traverse cheeses, 
one type on each side of the machine if desired. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION — Doubles production over obsolete models because of high | 
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winding speeds (up to 700 y.p.m.) and labor saving 
devices mentioned under “ECONOMY”, 7” traverse 
packages instead of standard 6’, if desired. 


ECONOMY Reduces operating costs under obsolete models because of 


self threading tension devices, easy doffing, 7” traverse 
package, if desired, and empty bobbin conveyors which 
empty into standard sized trucks. Repair costs as low as 
$3.50 per year per 100 spindle machine. 


QUALITY PRODUCT — Automatic inspection. Conditioned yarn. Convex base prevents 


underwinding and nipping. Ribbon breaker prevents ribbon 
wind. Uniform density and properly shaped cones. Minimum 
tension on soft twist yarns prevents excessive breakage. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO. 


Westfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


Southern Office: Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, North Carolina; Canadian Repre- 
sentative: Ross-Whitehead & Co., Litd., University Tower Bidg., 660 Ste. 
Catherine Street, West, Montreal, Quebec; Evropean Representative: Muschamp 
Taylor itd., Manchester, England. | 
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The Revolt Meeting 


The editor of thts publication was one of those present at 


the Truman Revolt Meeting in Jackson, Miss., on Sunday, 
Feb. 22. 

He attended the meeting upon a written invitation €x- 
tended to him by Gov. Fielding Wright and found there 


delegates from nine other Southern § states. Virginia, 
although generally in accord with the purposes of the meet- 
ing, was the only Southern state w hich was not represented. 

Since those present voted not to give out any of the pro- 
ceedings, except through the chairman, we cannot discuss 
the proceedings except to say that the attendance was large 
and the delegates were very determined. 

We came away from the meeting fully convinced that 
Harry “dead duck,’’ and that he will not be 


elected president of the United , States. 


Truman 1S a 


Jonathan Daniels, who recently succeeded bis father, the 
& Observer ot 
has paid his respects to our pers because 


late Josephus Daniels, as editor of the News 
Raleigh, N. C., 
the latter attended the revolt meeting. In doing so, Daniels 
showed his usual disregard for truth. 

Prior to succeeding his father, the accomplishments of 
Jonathan Daniels consisted of writing articles maligning the 
South. 


ployed as some kind of flunkey at the White House and he 


A short time ago President Truman had him em- 


appears to be willing to sell the South down the river and 
into social equality with Negroes if by doing so, he can 
keep Truman in office. 

What little Jonathan says does not m ake much difference 
to us but we do object to his falsely stating that we opposed 
the abolition of child labor. 

We did oppose the enactment of Federal legislation upon 
child labor because it violated the reserved rights of the 
states. 


We have ample records to show. however, that we advo- 
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cated the enactment of child labor laws by the states and 
that we advocated the first child labor law in North Caro- 
lina two years before it was enacted. 

Many people disagreed with the editorials of Josephus 
Daniels but they did respect his opinions. 

There are very few people who have or ever will have 
any respect for the opinions of little Jonathan. 

Another Truman revolt meeting is expected to be held 
and if the editor of this journal receives an invitation, he 
will certainly attend. 


Truman’s Civil Rights Program 


The so-called Civil Rights Program of President Truman 
may be divided into four parts. 
(1) Federal Anti-lynch Law. 
(2) Elimination of the payment of a poll tax as a condi- 
tion of voting. 
(3) Elimination of all state segregation laws relative to 
trains, busses, hotels, restaurants, schools, colleges, 
An 'F. E. P. C.” law which will force employers to 
employ Negroes in offices, factories, mercantile 
establishments, etc:, on equality with whites. 


(4) 


The first section, now under consideration by Congress, 
would place a fine upon counties in which there ts a lynch- 
ing and also place a fine upon the county sheriff. 

The following is the table of lynchings in the United 
States since 1900. published in the World Almanac, and 
based on the statistics of Tuskegee Institute. 
steady 


It shows the 
downward trend over nearly half a century, until 
only one such mob murder occurred in 1945 and again in 


1947. That is one too many, of course, but contrast it with 
the totals of only 20 years previously. The table follows: 
Year Total Year Total 
1900 115 1924 16 
1901 130 1925 17 
1902 92 1926 30) 
1903 99 1927 16 
1904 83 1928 ll 
1905 62 1929 10 
L906 65 1930 21 
1907 60 1931 13 
1908 97 1932 8 
1909 82 1933 28 
1910 76 1934 15 
‘1911 67 1935 20 
1912 64 1936 8 
1913 52 1937 
1914 $2 1938 6 
1915 67 1939 5 
1916 54 
1917 48 1941 4 
1918 64 1942 6 
1919 83 1943 3 
1920 61 1944 2 
1921 64 1945 l 
1922 57 1946 6 
1923 33 1947 l 


The Washington Post says: 


We cannot help thinking that this vote-catching 
venture has no place in the present session of Con- 
gress. Its effect is to arouse animosities at a time 
when there is urgent need for national unity. The 
lynching menace has already been put down, and we 
trust that the last vestige of it will soon disappear. 

The only lynching during 1947 
circumstances: 


was under the followins 
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A Negro employed a Greenville. S. C., taxi cab to drive 
him to a place in the country near Easley, S. C. 


The Negro not only refused to pay the fare but cut the 
taxi cab driver in a very brutal manner and left him upon 
the road in a dying condition. He even cut large pieces of 
flesh out of the taxi cab driver's legs. 

A group of fellow taxi cab drivers caught the Negro and 
shot him to death. 

Under the Federal law, which President Truman ts urg- 
ing Congress to enact, Greenville County and the sheriff 
would be required to pay fines and the family of the Negro 
who foully and brutally cut the taxi cab driver to. death 
would receive a very substantial sum of money. 

About the time of the lynching described above, a Peoria, 
ll].. man and his wife were shot to death while walking 
home from a moving picture show. 3 


An automobile containing three rival gangsters sped by 


and sent a shower of machine gun bullets into the man and 
his wife. His racket had reduced their profits. 

Nobody has ever been punished for that double murder 
and the proposed law would not touch the gangsters. 

We are unable to understand why the Federal Govern- 
ment is vitally interested-in the lynching of a brutal mur- 
derer at Easley, S. C., but is not interested in a double 
murder at Peoria, Ill. 

The second section of the Civil Rights Program is_ the 
elimination. of the poll tax as a condition of voting. 

North Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia refused to 
ratify the Constitution of the United States until the Bull of 
Rights was adopted with the following provision: 

The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the states respectively, or to the peo- 
ple. 

The above was considered a guarantee to the several 
states that the Federal Government would never have po- 
licing powers or make regulations concerning the behavior 
of the people of the several states. 

It is now proposed that, in spite of the solemn contract 
between the Federal Government and the sovereign states, 
the reserved powers of the states are to be set aside. 

The third section deals with segregation. 

If it is enacted Negroes will be seated beside white peo- 
ple on busses and trains, and restaurants, hotels, schools 
and colleges will be forced to admit Negroes and seat them 
beside white people. 

Most Negroes would prefer to follow present customs, 
but there are groups of Northern white people who, seem 
determined to abolish all segregation. 

The last, or F. E. P. C. section, will force employers to 
employ Negroes and permit them to work side by side 
with whites. | 

lf a Negro applies for a job in an office or in a factory, 
the employer will have to give him or her a position or be 
subject to a suit and a penalty unless he can convince a Fed- 
eral court that the denial of employment was not because 
the applicant was a Negro. 

White stenographers will be forced to work side by side 
with Negro stenographers and under Negro office managers. 

White spinners in textile mills will have to work side by 
side with Negro girls and to share restaurants and rest 
rooms with them. 


[he inevitable results of such Federal laws will be to 
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turn the white people of the South against Negroes and 
develop ill will between the races, 

President Truman's Civil Rights Program was, if our 
information is correct, written by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt; 
Edwin Embree of the Rosenwald Foundation of Chicago, 
Ill., and Will W. Alexander of Chapel Hill, N. C., former 
secretary of the Southern Interracial Council. | 

We understand that it was already written when handed 
to Harry Truman and we doubt that he has ever read the 
document. 


~ The failure of a haberdashery store at Independence, 


Mo.. some years ago, did not then attract much attention. 


-even in Independence, but had the people of the South 


known to what it would lead, they would have gladly 
raised enough money to enable an incompetent man to 
continue to wait on customers and sell shirts and drawers 
to them. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY SCHEDULE 


April 2-3—Annual convention, ALABAMA COTTON MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION, Hotel Beuna Vista, Biloxi, Miss. 


April 3—SOUTH CAROLINA DIVISION, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSO- 
CIATION, Parker High School, Greenville, S. C 


April 3—PIEDMONT SECTION, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEX- 
TILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Robert E. Lee Hotel, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


April 5-8—Third SOUTHERN MACHINERY AND METALS EXPOSI- 
TION, Atlanta (Ga.) Municipal Auditorium. 


April 8-10—Fourth annual SOUTHEASTERN INDUSTRIAL RECREA- 
TION CONFERENCE, Greenville Hotel, Greenville, S. C. 


April 10—SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF TEXTILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS,. Hotel Patten, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


April 17—NORTHERN NORTH CAROLINA-VIRGINIA DIVISION, 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, site of meeting to be selected 


April 22-24—-Annual convention, AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTUR- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


April 24—EASTERN CAROLINA DIVISION, SOUTHERN TEXTILE AS- 
SOCIATION, N. C. State College School of Textiles, Raleigh. 


April 29-May i—Annual convention, AMERICAN COTTON SHIPPERS 
ASSOCIATION, Dallas, Tex. 


- May 1—PIEDMONT DIVISION, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 
(includes former Gaston County Division), Charlotte, N. C. 


May 3-7-—-INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION OF TEXTILE MACHINERY, 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES, 7ist Regiment Armory, 34th Street at 
Park Avenue, New York City. 


May 5-7—Annual convention, COTTON MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF GEORGIA, Sheraton-Plaza and Princess Issena Hotels. 
Daytona Beach, Fla. . 

May 6-8—Annual (Norta Carolina) STATEWIDE INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 
CONFERENCE, Sir Walter Hotel. Raleigh, N. C. 


May 10-14—Third annual NATIONAL TEXTILE SEMINAR, Shawnee 
Inn, Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa. 


May 13-15—-Annual convention, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C. 


May 13-16—Annual outing, CAROLINA YARN ASSOCIATION, Caro- 
lina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C 


May 17-22—NATIONAL COTTON WEEK. 


May 20-21—-Annual meeting, SOCIETY OF PLASTICS INDUSTRY, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


May 27-29—Annual convention, TUFTED TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION, Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


June 18—PIEDMONT SECTION, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEX- 
TILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle 
Beach, 8. C. 


July 22-24—Ninth annual COTTON RESEARCH CONGRESS, Dallas. 
Tex. 


July 24—SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXTILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Atlanta, Ga. 


Sept. 25—SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXTILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Columbus, Ga 


Sept. 27-Oct. 2—Third NATIONAL PLASTICS EXPOSITION, Grand 
Central Palace, New York, N. Y. 


Oct. 4-9—l5th SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXHIBITION, Textile Hall. 
Greenville, 8. C 


Oct. 20-23--Amnual convention, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEX- 
TILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Sheraton-Bon Air Hotel, Au- 
gusta, Ga. 


Dee. 4—-SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXTILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Atlanta, Ga. 
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REEDS — Made for the fabric being woven. 
All sizes and types—-Pitch Band and 
All Metal. 


SHUTTLES — Southern Tempered Dogwood. 
Tough, rugged Ste-Hide Shuttles. Hard 
Vulcanized Fibre —- New Duro Weld 
Shuttles with largest assortment of 
unusual efficient Eyes. Positive locking 
devices and tips that stay put. 


STEEL HEDDLE BARS — Long Wear, Tem- 
pered High Carbon with scientifically 
rounded edges giving perfectly free 
feather-like movement to the Heddles. 


FRAMES — Scientifically designed and made. 
The easiest operating and longest lived 
Frames made. 


SLIDE HOOK -— And other aceessories of 
original and patented design giving the 
maximum of efficiency and results. 


HEDDLES — Scientifically made with those 
perfectly shaped and polished eyes. All 
sizes, all types for every known warp 
thread but only one quality-—the High- 
est. 


SUPER DROP WIRES Made of high qual- 
ity tempered Steel Wire galvanized, 
copper or nickel finished, All sizes and 
types. 


Ask our Field Engineer the neat tim 
he calls to show you the latest improve 
ments in our full line. 


HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


2100 W. ALLEGHENY AVE., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. — 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION 
E. McBEE AVE., GREENVILLE, S.C. 


PLANTS & BRANCH OFFICES. 
Atlanta,Ga. Greensboro,N.C. Providence,R.|. Montreal, Can. 
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Du Pont vat color pastes for printing 
cottons and rayons—PONSOL* and 
LEUCOSOL* colors (anthraquinone- © 
type dyes). .. SULFANTHRENE* colors 
(thioindigoid-type dyes). 


The physical properties of these products 
are especially controlled to yield a full 


range of shades in printing. They 


offer the best all-round fastness 


obtainable ... help assure cus- 

tomer satisfaction. E. I. 

du Pont de Nemours & 

Co. (Inc.), Dyestuffs Div., 
Wilmington 98, Del. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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ployer liable for accidents. Accidents happen wherever 
people are brought together and more especially where 
people and machines are working together. 

Owners of machines must, and do, accept the responsi- 
bility of providing the same necessary safeguards for ma- 
chines that owners of dangerous animals must provide. 
Fortunately, the textile industry is not, and is not consid- 
ered, a hazardous industry. 

Again, I say the employer is interested in accident pre- 


vention—not because he “has to” but because he “wants 


Today's employer and his representative management . 


are no longer the bloodthirsty creatures that drive workers 
at a pace that is injurious to body and health; neither do 
they operate booby-trap plants. Modern employers and to- 
day's management recognize and accept the responsibility 
of providing a safe working place. Today's machines are 
designed and bought with safety of the employee a major 
consideration. I say that the employer and management in 
the textile industry have done a good and excellent job of 
providing safeguards for the machines. This is attested by 
the fact that most of today’s accidents are not caused by 
machine faults or unguarded machines, or lack of proper 
equipment or physical layout, but rather unsafe practices on 
the part of the employee. 

I cannot help but recall to mind the case of the young 
overseer who noted that the practice of the employees in 
his department was to blow off their clothes with the air 
hose. This young overseer was aware of the fact that a 
fatality had occurred in a neighboring plant from such 
practice. Being intelligent and working to prevent a similar 
accident, he provided whisk-brooms for the employees to 
use and then instructed all employees to cease using air 
hose to blow off clothes. (Keep in mind no one in his 
department had as yet been injured by the use of the air 
hose.) On the first day that the whisk brooms were pro- 
vided, this is what happened: A few minutes before quit- 
ting time, one employee was using a whisk broom to brush 
off his clothes, another employee rushed up and jerked the 


“Yeah, experimental lab’s been campaigning for private space 
for so long we finally had to give in to them.’ 


broom from the hand of his fellow employee, thereby cut- 
ting severely the palm of the employee who was using the 
broom. Results: a lost-time injury, a compensation claim 
filed and paid. Was the management in this case lacking 
in interest? Was the young overseer safety conscious? One 
thing is sure, management was. responsible. 

Public opinion is also a factor in influencing the interest 
of the employer and management in accident prevention. 
Because of the tendency of the employees to become callous 
toward the machines they operate and toward safety matters, 
the employer has had to resort to establishing and enforcing 
safety rules and regulations. Often management is placed 
in a very embarrassing position by the strict enforcement of 
safety rules, both by the workers and by a sometimes over- 
sympathetic public. Often management is criticized because 
it enforces the rules that will prevent the accident that 
“hasn't happened” and gains the reputation of being hard- 
boiled and unreasonable. On the other hand, if manage- 
ment fails to enforce safety rules and a plant gets the repu- 
tation for high frequency of employee injuries, the public 
and employees immediately stamp management as indiffer- 
ent to the welfare of employees. 

Of course the employer .is interested in accident preven- 
tion. He knows full well that he has a moral obligation to 
the worker and society. He knows that accidents cost money. 
It costs money to carry employee liability insurance. That 
cost is in proportion to the accident frequency and severity. 
He is well aware that unless he sets up adequate means for 
the prevention of accidents, that his insurance rate will go 
up. He 1s also well aware of the four to one ratio in the 
cost of accidents. He knows that accidents means loss of 
production and at times damage to product and machines. 
He knows that unless his plant enjoys the reputation of 
being a safe place to work, that he will not be able to attract 
and hold the best of workers. The employer, which very 
likely is a corporation, realizes through its management that 
today as never before it needs public good will. The man 
on the street is all too eager to believe that corporations or 
stockholders are greedy and cold-blooded, and he is all too 
ready to blame management regardless of the circumstances. 
People are just that way. And there are plenty of sources 
that are anxious to use an ear tuned to their poisonous wave 
lengths. Management knows that it cannot enjoy public 
good will if there is a stream of maimed and crippled com- 
ing from the plant. I think that sometimes today’s manage- 
ment appreciates more fully the human assets represented 
by the skill and know-how of the worker than either the 
public or the employee realizes. I think the employer of 
today and present-day management is more humane in its 
outlook on safety than either the public or the worker. 

Certainly in the field of accident prevention the employer 
realizes and is his ‘brother's keeper.’”. This is evidenced by 
the modern, clean, well-lighted, well-kept plants, that are 
the general rather than the exception to the rule. Yes, the 
employer is interested in accident prevention because: it is 
“good business’ and all that ‘good business’ implies. 
Management has proven that it has the ability to produce 
goods within the cost limits and to stay abreast of tech- 
nological change. This same ability is being used and must 
continue to be used to prevent accidents. 

Safety pays, no one denies that. 


It pays in more ways 
than one. 


But to management one of the most dishearten- 
ing things that I know of is the attitude of some of our 
state law-making bodies and the attitude of some of our 
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A recent installation of Model “L” Cards 
at Alma Mills, Gaffney, S. C. 
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Our new Model “L” Card was first announced 
to the industry a year ago through the textile trade 
journals. Since then the wide spread acceptance of, 
and demand for this model has proved its excep- 


tional merit. 


Literally hundreds and hundreds of these 
cards have been built and installed. Reports from 
mill after mill are always the same . . . favorable 
reports of better production, greater efficiency, 
increased cleanliness and quieter operation. 


_ Numbered among the many new and bene- 
ficial features of the Model “L” Card are: 


arches have been strengthened to provide greater 
rigidity which is especially beneficial jn maintain- 
ing card settings. 


@ 


Said by 
port 
has 


Condition 


@ Card frame, cylinder bearing pedestals, and 


WHITINSVILLE, 
CHARLOTTE, 
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@ Improved Top Flat Drive, Spiral Brush 


Drive, Coiler and Calender Drives are provided. 
@ Feed Roll weighting has been simplified, and 


the Feed Plate has been strengthened to resist 
pressure deflection. 


-@ Oilite bearings have been provided in many 
locations to insure better lubrication. _ 
@ All gears have cut teeth for quieter operation. 


@ Surfaces and Contours have been restyled to 
facilitate cleaning. 


@ Adjustments. can be made with greater ease 
and convenience. | 


These and many other features combine to make this model 
an up-to-date, smoothly operating, bighly efficient card. Write 
today for our illustrated folder giving complete details and 
technical data. 


MACHINE WORKS 


MASSACHUSETTS 
ATLANTA, GA, 
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industrial commissions. Oftentimes no matter how great 
the interest of the employer is in accident prevention, no 
matter how hard the effort, and no matter how low he 
brings the accident and the severity figure, he finds that 
insurance costs are increased. Where this kind of short- 
sighted, misguided attitude exists, it is discouraging to 
accident prevention from an economic standpoint. This 
same sort of misguided attitude and lack of interest on the 
part of the public, if continued, can place industry at a 
disadvantage and perhaps cause industry to move to other 
areas: I have in mind the following insurance rates from 
four Southern states: A—48 cents per $100 payroll; B— 
50 cents; C—66 cents; and D—93 cents. Why should a 
plant locate in a state with this disadvantage? Who is the 
greater loser, capital or labor, or the public? These rates 
not only prevent management from getting the most from 


not a “‘must’’ in the language of present-day employees and 
management. Pain, suffering and wrecked lives are not 
necessary by-products in today’s industrial plants. 

Now the economic. Accident prevention is profitable. 
Experience has proven that accident prevention increases 
production, decreases overhead charges, cuts down the rate 
of labor turnover and reduces the cost of compensation. 
Disability means lost time, which in turn means loss of 
skill and know-how. Any such loss slows up the plant and 
adversely affects quality. Whatever slows up the plant in- 
creases operating cost and overhead charges. } 

Management thus finds the economic basis for accident 
prevention a challenging stimulus, but present-day manage- 
ment remembers to keep the two basic reasons for accident 
prevention in their correct order of importance. First, the 
human basis; second, the economic basis. Yes, in the field 


its invested capital and using it to produce jobs and better of accident prevention, management plays well and vividly 
goods, but it acts as a deterrent upon new industrial enter- the role of his “Brother's Keeper.” ’ 
prises. 
, ; 7 ; Mr. Caughman is well known for his writing and trade association work in 
In conclusion and in a kind of summary——-management S the Southern textile industry. His remarks were made before the ninth annual 
Southern Safety Conference at Birmingham, Ala., March 8. 
interest in preventing accidents should be, and is, for two 
reasons, social, or humane and economic. The first, social, F : 
: Japan To Build Power Looms For Export 
must always remain the most important. Industry is in- 
extricable to the social order and progress and that relation A spokesman for S. C. A. P. in Tokyo revealed recently 
is nowhere so apparent as in the conservation of human life. that Japan has contracted to build more than 4,000 cotton % 
Accident prevention becomes an activity directed toward and rayon power looms for export in 1948. The official 3 
improving the lot of men and women in dustry. Death stated that some buyers were supplying the necessary raw 4 
must come to us all and deaths accompanying grief is in- materials, while others were not. The purchasers were not i 
evitable, but grief that springs from accidental injury is named. a 
a 
The | 
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Dyestuffs The Latest Development 
and Textile Specialties in Oil Base Tints _® WORSTED 
and blends of 
these fibres The 


Blackman-Uhler Inc. 


EASILY 
APPLIED 


Easily, Quickly 
and completely 
Removed 


SPARTANBURG SOUTH. CAROLINA 
Specialists in Spraying, Conditioning, and Tinting Identification for all fibres 


Sanford Cclor & Chemical Co., Inc., Paterson, N. J., Paterson Representatives 
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remove DUST and DIRT — 


as soon as possible 


The most logical place at which to remove dust and dirt in 
the Opening Room. Here the fibers are in a loose condition so 


that the impurities can be removed without danger of fiber 
breakage. 


The Saco-Lowell line of modern Gensios Equipment 
consists of four units, each with a distinct purpose .. . 
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The #12 Lattice Opener 


| If you are troubled with dirt or spec ks in vour yarn, a survey by 
) our engineers may develop means to improve your product. 


Saco-Lowell Shops © SHOPS AT BIDDEFORD, MAINE 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS e¢. BRANCHES: CHARLOTTE, GREENVILLE, ATLANTA 
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AND PRODUCE 


A BETTER SLIVER! 


Few companies in the Textile Industry are more conscious of the necessity 
for constant research and experiment than Medley. The effort to improve, 
improve, improve, is unending! 

Out of this constant striving to attain the best has come Medley Draw- 
ing — producing a better sliver from cotton, from wool, from ramie, from 
synthetics, from blends ...a drawing frame that can be adjusted to take 
any fiber in any staple length from 5/8 inch to 13 inches. Medley Drawing 
is doing that every day in mills throughout the industry—the result of 
research and experiment in sound engineering principles. 

Out of experiment at Medley, among many other things, have come such 
major improvements in the drawing process as the Medley sealed-in ball 
bearing metallic top roll with permanent lubrication—the quiet helical 
gear drive. Result? A more uniform, grease-free sliver. 

Yes, Mr. Chemist, do your best. Meanwhile. Medley Drawing will go on 
producing a better sliver from any and all of the fibers in use today. That's 
why more and more mill operators with problems in production are calling 
on Medley for the services of trained mechanical and textile engineers. 
It pays. 

Medley has it—or Medley will make it. 


Medley Salutes the Textile 
Researchers—in cotton—in wool— 
in synthetics, for their endless efforts 
to improvethe productsand processes. 
in America's great textile industry. 
In their test tubes ore the fibers and 
the fabrics of tomorrow...each one 
a challenge to the ingenyity and 


ability of those who will make the y 


machines to process them. Medley ‘ 
proudly accepts the challenge. 


The MEDLEY System, Inc. 


400 32nd ST., COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
Medley Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ga. © Gastonia Roller, Flyer & Spindle Co., Gastonia, N. C. e Allan Textile Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
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TEXTILE PROBLEMS 


- By W. A. THOMASON, Jr. 


FAVORITE toast of American military men in India 
during World War II was: 

Here's to the little Hindu 

Who do's the best he can do 

He ain't got no aunts 

To make him no pants 

So he has to make his skin do. 

_ From outward appearances that is almost the case. The 
Indian villager may have a turban on his head and a dhoti 
as his only wearing apparel. But that turban will be made 
of from five to 30 yards of cloth while the d/oti has from 
two to six yards. The sari his wife wears will be about six 
yards in length. When you consider that almost 70 per 
cent of India’s 420 million people are thusly dressed that 
adds up to a lot of cloth. 


In the north the ordinary dress for men, both Hindu and 
Moslem, particularly in the Punjab, is the salvar, a kind of 
loose, gathered pajama which is worn with a flowering 
shirt. The Kasmiri Hindus favor a slightly varied style in 
the churidar, which is not unlike jodhpur breeches and is 
tightfitting below the knees. The Moslem Pathan and 
Baluchis often wear a velvet jacket, somewhat like a waist- 
coat, that is sometimes heavily embroidered in gold thread. 
On ceremonial occasions both Hindus and Moslems in the 
north wear a long coat known as the sherwani, a picturesque 
garment often made of richest silk or satin and adorned 
with silver or jewelled buttons. It is worn with the 
churidar. 3 

The ordinary garb of Hindus throughout India is the 
dhoti, which consists of a piece of white cloth, linen, 
muslin, silk, worn to cover the wearer from the waist down. 
It is often adorned with a border, which may be woven or 
made of gold and silver thread; the length of the dhoti 
varies from four to five yards. In the north the dhoti is 
worn by taking the two end-pieces between the legs and 
tucking them in the waistband behind, while in Bengal 
only one edge is tucked in, leaving the other loose in front. 
A variation of the dhoti is the /ungi, normally two yards in 
length, which is wrapped round the waist like the sarong 
of the Malayan. It is popular with the Bangali Moslem 
and is widely used by the peasantry both in the north and 
in the south. | 

India’s requirements for cloth are about 6,250 million 
yards per year. In her 390 mills throughout the country, 
she produces about 4,000 million yards. In the village 
cottage industry another 1,500 million yards are produced. 
That is not enough to clothe the tremendous population, 
and yet during the period prior to the war India exported 
half of the six million bales of cotton grown annually, It 
iS interesting to note that 1,500,000 bales annually went to 
Japan where cheap fabrics were made, brought back to 
India and sold at prices under those of domestic fabric. 

India not only has a struggle to clothe its population, 
but also at a price the people can afford. The average 
Indian villager earns his living from farming on a small 
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strip of land owned by the government or a large land- 
owner. His total earnings are about 80 rupees or 25 dollars 
a year. The other three-tenths of the population are factory 
workers, shopkeepers, clerks, business men, landowners, 
lawyers or doctors. Their earnings vary from 20 rupees to 
thousands of rupees a month. The cottage industry, that is, 
the village spinners and weavers, are the source of basic 
supply for the villagers, but their production must be sup- 
plemented by the mills. 


The cotton mills vary from small two-loom shops to 
modern 4,000-loom, self-contained units. They are equip- 
ped with practically every kind of machinery made in the 
world. Most is from England, some is from Japan, Ger- 
many and the United States. Several of the plants, espe- 
cially in Madras, Bombay, Delhi and Ahmedabad, are very 
modern. However, only two mills’ which are located: in 
Madras were capable of making the khaki twill shirting 
and waterproof poplins required by our Army during the 
war. Dyeing and finishing plants of any consequence. are 
few and far between. I once .seceived a letter from an 
alleged dyeing and finishing company on a fancy letterhead 
complete with cable address. I decided to visit the plant 
to see if it was capable of doing any of our Army work, 
and after searching over half of Delhi I located it—a mud 
hut with two big pots in the back yard! However, there are 
several good dyeing and finishing plants with which I am 
familiar. One, in Madras at Buckingham and Carnatic 
Mills, mercerized, vat dyed and waterproofed our Army 
fabrics. The other, Turkey Red Dye Works, just outside 
Bombay, finishes sheeting, print cloths and plain shirting. 


Fundamental Factors 


To get an over-all idea of the problems confronting the 
Indian textile industry, let’s analyze the factors which are 
necessary for the success of any manufacturing enterprise 
and see how India stacks up. I list the five major funda- 
mentals as power, labor, machinery, materials and demand. 

Taking demand first, we have seen that the demand for 
textiles exists in India. The type of fabrics needed are 
primarily durable, cheap fabrics for the lower income 
group. Fabrics are also needed for the hand printing, hand 
embroidery, and export trade. Fabrics are generally sold to 
consumer as piece goods since there is no garment industry 
in India. There are only five major clothing factories in 
India and they are owned and operated by the government 
for manufacturing military uniforms. If you want a shirt, 
you have it made to order. The same with shorts, suits, 
shoes, and all other items of apparel. This is due primarily 
to the different types of dress used in different sections of 
the country. 


Raw materials are or can be made available in India. 
Silk is produced in limited quantities. India is second only 
to the United States in production of raw cotton, averaging 
approximately 6,000,000 bales a year. Plans for the estab- 
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- AND PRODUCE 


A BETTER SLIVER! 


Few companies in the Textile Industry are more conscious of the necessity 
for constant research and experiment than Medley. The effort to improve, 
improve, improve, is unending! 

Out of this constant striving to attain the best has come Medley Draw- 
ing — producing a better sliver from cotton, from wool, from ramie, from 
synthetics, from blends...a drawing frame that can be adjusted to take 
any fiber in any staple length from 5/8 inch to 13 inches. Medley Drawing 
is doing that every day in mills throughout the industry—the result of 
research and experiment in sound engineering principles. 

Out of experiment at Medley, among many other things, have come such 
major improvements in the drawing process as the Medley sealed-in ball 
bearing metallic top roll with permanent lubrication—the quiet helical 
gear drive. Result? A more uniform, grease-free sliver. 

Yes, Mr. Chemist, do your best. Meanwhile. Medley Drawing will go on 
producing a better sliver from any and all of the fibers in use today. That’s 
why more and more mill operators with problems in production are calling 
on Medley for the services of trained mechanical and textile engineers. 
It pays. 

Medley has it—or Medley will make it. 


The MEDLEY System, Inc. 


400 32nd ST., COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
Medley Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ga. ¢ Gastonia Roller, Flyer & Spindle Co., Gastonia, N. C. ¢ Allan Textile Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Medley Salutes the Textile 
Researchers—in cotton—in wool— 
in synthetics, for their endless efforts 
to improve the productsand processes. 
in America’s great textile industry. 
In their test tubes are the fibers and q 
the fabrics of tomorrow...each one 7 
a challenge to the ingenuity and 


ability of those who will make the ” 
machines to process them. Medley ‘ 
proudly accepts the challenge. N 
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INDIA’S TEXTILE PROBLEMS 


By W. A. THOMASON, Jr. 


FAVORITE toast of American military men in India 
. during World War II was: | 
Here's to the little Hindu 
Who do's the best he can. do 
He ain't got no aunts 


To make him no pants 
So he has to make his skin do. 


From outward appearances that is almost the case. The 


Indian villager may have a turban on his head and a dhoti 


as his only wearing apparel. But that turban will be made 
of from five to 30 yards of cloth while the dhoti has from 
two to six yards. The sari his wife wears will be about six 
yards in length. When you consider that almost 70 per 
cent of India’s 420 million people are thusly dressed that 
adds up to a lot of cloth. 


In the north the ordinary dress for men, both Hindu and 
Moslem, particularly in the Punjab, is the salvar, a kind of 


loose, gathered pajama which is worn with a flowering 


shirt. The Kasmiri Hindus favor a slightly varied style in 
the churidar, which is not unlike jodhpur breeches and is 


tightfitting below the knees. The Moslem Pathan and 


Baluchis often wear a velvet jacket, somewhat like a waist- 
coat, that is sometimes heavily embroidered in gold thread. 
On ceremonial occasions both Hindus and Moslems in the 
north wear a long coat known as the sherwani, a picturesque 
garment often made of richest silk or satin and adorned 
with silver or jewelled buttons. It is worn with the 
churidar. 

The ordinary. garb of Hindus throughout India is the 
dhoti, which consists of a piece of white cloth, linen, 
muslin, silk, worn to cover the wearer from the waist down. 
It is often adorned with a border, which may be woven or 
made of gold and silver thread; the length of the dhoti 
varies from four to five yards. In the north the dhofi is 
worn by taking the two end-pieces between the legs and 
tucking them in the waistband behind, while in Bengal 
only one edge is tucked in, leaving the other loose in front. 
A variation of the dhoti is the /ungi, normally two yards in 
length, which is wrapped round the waist like the sarong 
of the Malayan. It is popular with the Bangali Moslem 
and is widely used by the peasantry both in the north and 
in the south. 

India’s requirements for cloth are about 6,250 million 
yards per year. In her 390 mills throughout the country, 
she produces about 4,000 million yards. In the village 
cottage industry another 1,500 million yards are produced. 
That is not enough to clothe the tremendous population, 
and yet during the period prior to the war India exported 
half of the six million bales of cotton grown annually. It 
1S interesting to note that 1,500,000 bales annually went to 
Japan where cheap fabrics were made, brought back to 
India and sold at prices under those of domestic fabric. 

India not only has a struggle to clothe its population, 
but also at a price the people can afford. The average 
Indian villager earns his living from farming on a small 
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strip of land owned by the government or a large land- 
owner. His total earnings are about 80 rupees or 25 dollars 


a year. The other three-tenths of the population are factory 


workets, shopkeepers, clerks, business men, landowners, 
lawyers or doctors. Their earnings vary from 20 rupees to 
thousands of rupees a month. The cottage industry; that is, 
the village spinners and weavers, are the source of basic 
supply for the villagers, but their production must be sup- 
plemented by the mills. 


The cotton mills vary from. small two-loom shops to 
modern 4,000-loom, self-contained units. They are equip- 
ped with practically every kind of machinery made in the 
world. Most is from England, some is from, Japan, Ger- 
many and the United States. Several of the plants, espe- 
cially in Madras, Bombay, Delhi and Ahmedabad, are very 
modern. However, only two mills which are located in 
Madras were capable of making the khaki twill shirting 
and waterproof poplins required by our Army during the 
war. Dyeing and finishing plants of any consequence are 
few and far between. I once received a lettér from an 
alleged dyeing and finishing company on a fancy letterhead 
complete with cable address. I decided to visit the plant 


to see if it was capable of doing any of our Army work, - 


and after searching over half of Delhi I located it—a mud 
hut with two big pots in the back yard! However, there are 
several good dyeing and finishing plants with which I am 
familiar. One, in Madras at Buckingham and Carnatic 
Mills, mercerized, vat dyed and waterproofed our Army 
fabrics. The other, Turkey Red Dye Works, just outside 
Bombay, finishes sheeting, print cloths and plain shirting. 


Fundamental Factors 


To get an over-all idea of the problems confronting the 
Indian textile industry, let’s analyze the factors which are 
necessary for the success of any manufacturing enterprise 
and see how India stacks up. I list the five major funda- 
mentals as power, labor, machinery, materials and demand. 

Taking demand first, we have seen that the demand for 
textiles exists in India. The type of fabrics needed are 
primarily durable, cheap fabrics for the lower income 
group. Fabrics are also needed for the hand printing; hand 
embroidery, and export trade. Fabrics are generally sold to 
consumer as piece goods since there is no garment industry 
in India. There are only five major clothing factories in 
India and they are owned and operated by the government 
for manufacturing military uniforms. If you want a shirt, 
you have it made to order. The same with shorts, suits, 
shoes, and all other items of apparel. This is due primarily 
to the different types of dress used in different sections of 
the country. 

Raw materials are or can be made available in India. 
Silk is produced in limited quantities. India is second only 
to the United States in production of raw cotton, averaging 
approximately 6,000,000 bales a year. Plans for the estab- 
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lishment of rayon producing plants are underway. Six 
million bales of cotton a year is a lot, but it falls short of 
the requirements. How can it be increased? Look at a com- 
parison of the yield with other countries: 

India—98 pounds per acre 

United States—200 pounds per acre 

Egypt—450 pounds per acre 

The prime reason for the low yield is that very little or 
no fertilizer is used,.and most of the cotton is grown in 
low productive areas. The staple length of the- varieties 
grown under these conditions is Yeths to 7gths of an inch. 
With proper fertilization and irrigation the land can be 
made suitable for varieties having staple lengths of one inch 
and above. This has been proven in experiments being 
carried out.in the province of Sind, where virtually desert 
lands have been irrigated and medium and long staples 
grown successfully. 

The mill machinery in India should be pretty well shot 
by now. During the war the mills were forced to meet very 
rigid production schedules in the manufacture of army 
fabrics. The order of the day was to produce the greatest 
yardage possible with the facilities available. Machinery 
speeds were increased to almost unheard of limits. Cloth 
was cloth without regard for quality. Replacement parts 
were not readily available, and therefore maintenance was 
sadly lacking. I know of several cases in which replacement 
parts were completely controlled by the black market. One 
of them was quite amusing. In our manufacturing pro- 
gram, we included cotton socks. Our initial order was to 
be for about 200,000 pairs. I arranged to get cotton from 
Egypt and dyestuffs from Imperial Chemical Industries. 
Then with the help of the Indian Textile Commissioner, I 
started to locate suitable knitting - facilities. When we 
started, the price of knitting needles was approximately 45 
rupees a thousand. In less than a month the price was 
over 2,000 rupees a thousand. Word had gotton around 
that the Americans wanted to manufacture socks and presto 
—the needles went to the black market. The situation was 
cleared up by our aiding the Government of India to get 
needles on Lend-Lease. | 

Labor in India is cheap but generally inefficient. Indians 
are very talented in various handicrafts such as block print- 
ing, ivory carving, woodwork, etc. They have not taken 
to the machine very well. They will do so much work on 
a machine and that's all. For example, if a worker is run- 
ning two sides of a spinning frame, he will do-a pretty 
good job of it, but try to give him three sides, and he will 
not run any of them. The story goes that the manufacturers 
had frames lengthened to get each worker to run more 
spindles. It is commonplace to see a weaver running two 
or four looms. There are many and varied theories as to 
the reasons that the workers will not run more machines; 
I have my own. Most workers come from villages where 
many of them were peasant farmers. They come to the city 
to try and get a better life. In the city they still live in 
mud huts or in ramshackle tenements known as chawls, 
which are worse. They have no water or electricity. At this 
point I emphasize that India is a country of extremes. It's 
either very hot or very cold, a man is rich or he is poor, he 
lives like a king or like a dog. There is no middle of the 
road in India. Therefore a spinner who makes about $8 
a month knows that if he runs that extra side, he will not 
increase his monthly income appreciably, it will not get him 
electric lights or running water. He can improve his living 
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very little. So, being a man who measures success by results, 
he says, “Why should I work harder when it will not help 
me live better.” 

Another factor in labor inefficiency is absenteeism of 


workers. Indian families always remain intact with the 


father as the head man. City workers like to return to the 
village very often to see the rest of their family and friends. 
When they decide to go for a visit, they just leave with no 
thought for their jobs. It is therefore very difficult to keep 
production going at times because so many workers are out. 
At the Central Clothing Factory at Shahjahanpur which 
made most of our uniforms, 8,000 of the 18,000 workers 
were absent from work one day. I asked the manager why 
he didn’t fire the habitual offenders and get steady workers. 
He replied, “It doesn’t do any good. If I fire one, he goes 
home, shaves off his beard, and. comes back to get a job 
under another name. If he has no beard he grows one!” 
That's the labor situation. They will do what they want to, 
when they want to, and no more, unless they are shown 
that their lot will be improved. 

Power js readily available in the large industrial centers. 
The potential power supply for India is tremendous, Cheap 
hydro-electric power plants are located in Western India, 
and plans are under way for the harnessing of many of 
India’s large rivers in the Northern and Central areas. 

So, looking at the fundamentals necessary for successful 
manufacturing, India has the demand for textiles. Raw 
materials are available but the position can be improved to 
a great extent.. New machinery is needed at once, and since 
practically all of it must be imported, domestic machinery 
manufacturing facilities are desirable. Plenty of labor is 
there, but the workers must be properly trained and given 
an incentive to produce, primarily by affording them better 
living conditions. Power supply is a great problem away 
from the big industrial centers, thereby tending to dis- 
courage establishment of new plants in locations desirable 
in many respects. 

The goods can be produced. That was demonstrated 
during the war when the clothing and_ textile plants in 
India produced $25,000,000. worth of clothing and textiles 
for the United States Army in two years. ““Experts’’ said 
that the industry could not do it because of the comparative- 
ly high-grade fabrics, which required dyes and finishes not 
commonly used there, and the terrific demands already 
placed on them by civilian and other military requirements. 

To get the industry stabilized the leaders of Indian tex- 
tiles must place their sights on the ideal long range goal— 
more and better raw materails, domestic machinery manu- 
facturing plants, improved conditions for labor, and cheap 
nation-wide power. 

Mr. Thomason currently is an assistant professor in the yarn manufacturing 
department at the North Carolina State College School of Textiles, Raleigh. 
As an Army Quartermaster Corps officer stationed in India during the war he 
was in charge of locating, setting up, supervising and maintaining facilities 


for the production of uniforms in India for American troops stationed in that 
country. 


— 


The government March 1 denied increases in rayon yarn 
prices recommended by American Bemberg Corp. and North 
American Rayon Corp. David L. Bazelon, Assistant Attor- 
ney General and Director of Alien Property, Department 
of Justice, informed J. E. Bassill, head of both concerns, 
that an increase in rayon yarn prices was not justified at this 
time. The boards of directors of the two firms had on Jan. 
15 recommended increases in prices averaging six and seven 
per cent, respectively. 
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‘PINNING 


PAT. APPLIES FOR 


AUTOMATIC 


CONTROL 


DESIGNED FOR ONE PURPOSE... 
TO ELIMINATE UNEVEN PACKAGES AND TAILS 


The economy and efficiency of Numo Automatic Spinning Controls have been proved in America’s 
largest textile mills. It offers these major advantages! | 


@ Eliminates the necessity of doffers bearing 
rail down manually . . . makes doffing easier. 


@ Eliminates uneven packages from doff to 
doff. 


@ Eliminates uneven tails left at butt of bob- 
bins. 


@ Increases production by — time at 
each doff. 


@ Reduces number of ends down on doff 
Effects many other direct savings. 


@ Uniform packages and tails eliminate the neces- 
sity of unraveling long tails and “hunting’’ for 
ends. This means less bobbin transfer or break- 
out, as well as reduction in waste yarn. Once set 
for desired bobbin size and tail, there will auto- 
matically bea duplication on all succeeding doffs. 


Write today for illustrated literature showing why more and more mills are turning to NUMO for 


increased production and lower. cost. 


NUMO MACHINE & ENGINEERING CO., INC. 


CMA R 1 


Ployd Isom The Rudel Mchry. Co., Ltd. 
Station C, Box 164 614 St. James St., West 
Atlanta, Ga. Montreal 3, Canada 
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Barnhardt Bros, Export Corp. Barnhardt International Corp. 
P. O. Box 748 . P. O. Box 748 
Charlotte 1, N. C. Charlotte 1, N. C. 
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Opening, Picking, Carding & Spinning 


THE MILL 


| O D, \ Y By ROBERT Z.: WALKER 


Part Two: The Feeder Is Important 


CONTRAST has already been made of the old and 
new methods of laying out the new stock behind the 
feeders. The emphasis was placed on the point of provid- 
ing sufficient space for blending so that the mix of fibers 
would remain constant at all times. Although this was a 
long stride towards improving the effect of the entire open- 
ing line on the stock, there have been many changes in the 
feeders which are used and in the manner of their use. 
It has been the general opinion for many years that the 
only work required of the feeder was to separate the large 
clumps of cotton into smaller clumps; the density of the 
clumps of fiber was not particularly examined or consid- 
ered. It is now realized that the density of the stock pass- 
ing forward from the feeder is second in importance only 
to the over-all size of the masses of fiber. The purpose of 
the opening process is to open the fibers as much as possi- 
ble and to remove the dirt, leaf, motes, and particles of 
foreign matter from the good fiber. This waste material is 
usually entangled in the fiber and must be shaken loose. 
The sooner that the fibers are separated from each other 
the sooner the waste matter can be removed. 


The modern practice is to regulate the feeder so as to 


produce an opening action which will deliver the fiber from 
the machine in small clumps which are not heavy masses of 
fibers torn from a large section but rather clumps which 
have been acted upon so that the separation of the indi- 
vidual fibers has commenced. The decrease in the density 
of the groups of fibers aids the movement of the stock by 
air and is helpful in producing picker laps which meet the 
standards of the mill in regard to evenness and cleanliness. 
The first change in the mill which this caused was to make 
necessary an alteration in the mill organization. The old 
single bale breaker was set to process enough stock for the 
operation of the opening line. This meant that the machine 
_ had a production of approximately 500-800 pounds. With 
such a high poundage of stock running through the ma- 
chine, an individual clump of fibers was acted upon for 
only a very short length of time. 

The present recommendations set the hourly production 
per feeder between 100 to 250 pounds per hour. Instead 
of using one machine, a number of feeders are arranged to- 
gether in line and deliver the stock onto a feed table which 
carries the combined production into the remaining ma- 
chinery of the opening line. The first advantage of this 
system is that there is a multiplication of the blending 
which occurs. As the table carries the stock towards the 
conveying pipe at one end the clumps of stock from the 
individual feeders are intermingled and mixed with stock 
from the other feeders. The major advantage in using a 
number of feeders is that it produces the amount of fiber 
which each feeder must process in an hour, and therefore 
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allows the machine to process the stock more slowly and 
thoroughly. | 

The relation of hourly production per machine to the 
quality of work performed by the feeder is fixed in a cer- 
tain relationship which can be more readily understood by 
a study of the operation of the machine on the masses of 
fibers. The stock is placed onto the feed apron of the feeder 
in a compact mass practically as it is taken from the bale. 
The fibers will be slightly more fluffy if the bale has been 
opened for a period of 24 hours but must still be thorough- 
ly processed, The large clumps which are on the feed apron 
of the machine are carried forward to the lifting apron. 


The lifting apron is fitted with steel pins arranged in rows | 


on the wooden slats forming the apron. The pins are 
slanted upward and penetrate into the groups of fibers as 
the apron is carried upward. This lifts the clump and 
carries it along with the apron. If the clump is too heavy 
to lift the pins tear a section from it and carry the section 
upwards, thus beginning the opening process or separation 
of groups of fibers into smaller sections. Located above and 
slightly behind the top of the lifter apron is a comb roll, or 
comb, which is set a certain distance from the lifter apron. 
As the clumps of fibers which are impaled upon the pins 
of the lifter apron reach the top of the machine the comb 
roll or comb strikes the.clump and separates the mass of 
fibers so that only a small amount will remain upon the 
lifter apron pins. The remainder of the fibers. drop back 
into the hopper and are again carried forward by the feed 
apron. The stock which remains on the pins of the lifter 
apron is brushed off by the doffer roll, which is a roll hav- 
ing four leather blades set so that they will just touch the 
pins. This stock drops through the mouth of the feeder 
onto the feed table mentioned above. 

The amount of production per feeder depends upon two 
general factors; the over-all speed of the machine and the 
distance between the combing roll and the lifter apron. 
When using only one feeder per opening line it was. neces- 
sary to maintain a high speed and to set the comb far away 
from the lifter apron in order to obtain the high production 
needed. The disadvantage of running the feeder at a high 
speed is that the fibers do not remain in the feeder for a 
sufficient length of time to take full advantage of the ma- 
chines potential opening action and blending capacity. The 
chief advantage of setting the machine for a low produc- 
tion is that the distance between the lifter apron and the 
combing roll will be quite small. The reduction in this 
distance causes a corresponding reduction in the size of 
the groups of fibers which are carried forward to the doffing 
roll and delivered from the machine. The efficiency of 
operation of the machinery in the opening line is heighten- 
ed as the clumps of fibers which pass along are smaller 
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Arrows indi- 
cate how _ 
ideal repaired 
whorl and 
lengthened 
blade to mill 
specifications 


MAKE BIG DIFFERENCES 


Leading mills are finding they not only save time but improve 
quality when all spinning spindles and bobbins are uniform in 
size and style. They are finding, too, that Ideal can change their 
present spindles at a fraction of the cost of replacements. Shown 
above are a few of the many type spindles Ideal has changed to 
mill specifications. 


ROK 


A Smooth, Clesty, Black, 
Rasi-Resisting Finish fer Flyers 


If you are having difficulties, due to too many kinds of spindles, 
Ideal can save you time and money—so why not investigate the 


possibilities of standardizing on your favorite type of spindle. 


Ideal’s precision workmanship assures exact conformity to your 


specifications. 


IDEAL MACHINE SHOPS, 


BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 


24TH YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO TEXTILE MILLS 
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OPENING, PICKING, CARDING & SPINNING 


and can be processed more thoroughly and more uniformly. 

If the portion of a large clump of fibers that passes out 
of the feeder is smaller, it follows that the section which ts 
knocked from the lifter apron back into the hopper will be 
greater. This means that the clump will be reworked more 
times, each time becoming smaller. The clumps of fibers 
which are in the hopper are kept tumbling around and be- 
come more thoroughly mixed with similar clumps; this is 
an excellent point at which the mixing and blending of the 
stock from different bales can be accomplished. The 
tumbling and dropping of the clumps shakes the stock so 
that the individual fibers are loosened from each other.. As 
the fibers become less tightly entangled a large amount of 
dust, sand, leaf, and other foreign matter is allowed to drop 
‘out, so that a certain amount of cleaning and blooming ts 
done in the feeder. 

The modern feeder has an enclosed hopper which keeps 
the dust and lint into the enclosure of the hopper. At the 
top of the hopper is a small fan which exhausts the air from 
inside the hopper into a filter. The fan draws the dusty, 
lint-filled air from the hopper and does not allow it to 
escape into the atmosphere of the room, keeping the air 


Contrast the modern feeder (above) with the older type (below). The 
present-day feeder is steel instead of cast iren, motor-driven and free 
from long belting. 


+4 


uncontaminated. The removal of the dust is important as 
it leaves the fibers clean and lustrous. The cleaning and 
blooming which takes place at the feeder is done without 
the expense of damaging the good fiber, for the action of 
the feeder is extremely gentle and cannot weaken the fiber 


by beating it. The thoroughness of the cleaning action of 


the feeder aids in lowering the amount of cleaning which 
must otherwise take place in other machines of the opening 
line where the processing is not so gentle but is accomplish- 
ed by beaters of some type. If the mill finds that the pro- 
duction of the feeders which it has installed in the open- 
ing room is too low there are several methods which can 


be used to increase the production to the desired rate. If 


the increase must not be too great the speed of the entire 
machine may be increased. This is the best method as the 
relationship in speed of one component part to the others 
is not disturbed. On most modern feeders the speed of the 
machine 1s controlled by the size of the pulley on the left- 
hand end of the doffer shaft, as this shaft drives the other 
sections of the feeder. This pulley is called the produc- 
tion ‘pulley and is changed to a larger diameter to drive the 
machine at an increased speed. : 

This method may be used until the speed of the lifter 
apron reaches a maximum. of 25 r. p.m. The lifter apron 
should not be operated at speeds higher than this as it will 
become unsteady and will wear quickly. If this speed is 
reached without attaining the desired production, the feed 
apron should be slowed down slightly. This will increase 
the production by a fact which is generally not realized or 
understood. The feed apron carries the stock forward to 
the lifter apron where it is caught and lifted up. The comb 
roll detaches the excess stock and drops it back into the 
hopper. The combination of the three operations gives the 
stock a rolling tumbling motion rotating in the same direc- 
tion as the lifter apron. As the direction of the movement 
of the stock is the same as the movement of the lifter apron, 
the pins of the lifter apron do not get a strong purchase on 
the stock. Many clumps of fibers will not be held firmly 
enough and will fall back into the hopper before coming 
into contact with the comb roll. By slowing down the 
feed apron the rolling motion of the stock is reduced so 
that the resistance of the stock to the pins of the lifter apron 
is increased. The greater resistance enables the pins to 
penetrate more deeply and firmly into the masses of fiber 
so that there will be more stock carried to the comb roll at 
all times. The advantage of using this method of increas- 
ing the production is that the distance between the comb 
roll and the lifter apron is still the same, and the clumps 
of fiber passed forward and delivered from the machine 
will still remain the same small size. 


4 


This 1s in contrast to 
the third method of obtaining a higher production of the 
feeder, which is by increasing the distance between the 
comb roll and the lifter apron. This larger setting will pro- 
duce a higher amount of stock passed forward per hour 


but it will be at the expense of a loss of opening accom- 


plished, for the clumps of fibers will be larger. 

Under average mill conditions it will be found that the 
feeder will operate most efhciently when the comb is set 
from one-half to five-eighths of an inch from the lifter 
apron. If-a comb roll is used the distance will be from 
three-eighths to one-half of an inch from the lifter apron. 
The comb roll is generally operated at speeds ranging from 
110 to 200 r. p. m. The doffer roll should be adjusted so 
that the leather blades will just touch the pins of the lifter 
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Fewer Ends Down! 


No More Cylinder Trouble! 
Less Vibration! 

Uniform Speed and Twist! 
Better Package-More Yarn! 
Smoother Operation! 


©presentatives 


JAMES R. COLEMAN, 
P.O. Box 1351, Greenville, 5. C. 


No More Heads to Jerk Out! 


P.O. Box 722, Salisbury, N.C. 


a 

© Ler one of our representatives 
show you how a Meadows Conversion 
will increase production on your old 
model band-drive frames, and elimi- 
nate cylinder trouble for keeps. 
Works equally well on frames that 
are already tape-driven. 

Light-weight, solid aluminum al- 
loy Separators mean less wear on yarn 


while being spun; Ball Bearing Tape | 


WALTER S. COLEMAN, 


MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT CO., 
93-A Broadway, Providence, R. I. 


Tension Pulleys mean low power 
consumption —no tapes off due to 
choked or sticky pulleys; silent Chain 
Drive means less noise, less vibration; 
individual driving pulleys and high- 
strength, ground and polished shaft- 
ing, mounted on heavy duty ball- 
bearings, mean low power consump- 
tion, smooth operation, and no more 
cylinder trouble. 

We engineer and service each in- 
stallation, design and manufacture all 
parts. We will be glad to have a repre- 
sentative survey and estimate your 
frames without obligation, in their 
respective territories. 


R. L. HOLLOWAY, 
Atianta, Ga. 
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apron and should be set exactly parallel to the pins. The 


doffer roll is usually run at a speed of approximately 300 


r. p. m. These figures are not absolute by any means for 
the different conditions which are to be found in different 
mills processing different varieties of fiber will require 
changes of speeds and settings. The figures can be used as 
a bench mark to begin experimenting with for the ultimate 
adjustments which will enable the feeder to operate at its 
highest peak of efficiency and performance must be de- 
termined in the mill by a systematic method of trial and 
error. 

The feeder may be equipped with either a comb roll or 
-acomb. The comb is a roll which is fitted with six blades, 
each blade carrying pins one inch apart along the outer 
edge. The comb roll is generally used on feeders which 
will ‘process cotton or fiber which is not over 1% inches 
long. The comb, or comb stripper, is in the form of a steel 
cross piece extending the width of the lifter apron. The 
cross piece is fitted with two sets of pins. One set of pins 
are large and strong and are set about one inch apart and 
are called upon to do the heavy work of separating the 
large masses of fibers. Located behind this row of pins is 
a fine tooth comb which strips the smaller groups of fibers 
from the lifter apron. The comb is given a reciprocal mo- 
tion as it is driven by a shaft located off center from the 
driving pulley. The length of the stroke may be regulated 


by moving the shaft at the point at which it is attached to 
the comb arm. The comb is preferred to the comb roll 
when processing waste, rayon, or other long staple fibers 
which have a tendency to wrap around the comb roll. 


The feeder is a comparatively simple machine to adjust 


and to maintain. Most of the feeders which are built today 


are equipped with anti-friction bearing on all shafts that 
have to be greased about every six months. | 


The aprons should be inspected periodically for signs of 
stretch and should be adjusted to the proper tautness. An 
apron which is properly adjusted will be taut so that the 
weight of the stock will not cause it to sag; however, it 
should not be pulled so tightly that an undue strain is put 
upon the bearings. The apron guide pulleys and driving 
pulleys should be inspected frequently as they must be 
kept free from accumulations of waste and fiber. Any such 
accumulation will serve to enlarge the diameter of the pul- 
leys and so cause one side of the apron to travel faster than 
the other. This will cause the apron belts to stretch and 
will distort the apron, causing uneven feeding. 


There is still one more important part of the present 
feeder which has not been discussed, the feed control. The 
ultimate aims of the opening and picking process is to pro- 
duce a lap which is well cleaned, without masses of tightly 
entangled fibers, and which is even. The evenness of the 
lap is of prime importance. The picker lap is fed to the 


card where it is drawn out about 130 times its original 


length. A section of the picker lap which is thin for one 


View of a modern line of feeders. 
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EMULSION ATTACHMENT 
For Roto-Coner* 


Uniform moistening of the cotton 
arn is achieved on the Roto-Coner* 
»y means of an attachment which 
-otates the emulsion rolls at con- 
stant predetermined speeds. 

The power to operate the rolls is 
taken from the cam shaft which has 
an approximate speed of 40 rpm, 
and is reduced by gears to two sets 
of driving sprockets (A in Fig. 2), 
one for each side of the machine. 


Fig. 1 Roto-Coner* Emulsion Attach- 
ment, showing bottle mounted at 
head end, trough and rolls. 


These driving sprockets are con- 

nected by chain to sprockets (B) on 
the emulsion roll shafts. 

There are three driving sprockets 

| and three driven sprockets for each 

side of the machine. The ratios be- 


tween driving and driven sprockets 


1-1,'5-3, 3-1. Since the gearing 
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THIS IS NO. 68 OF A SERIES ON 


THE MOST FROM 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in Winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


_ Fig.2 Driving arrangement for Emul- 
sion Attachment at remote end of 


machine (with gear housing removed). 
Note sturdy construction. 


gives a driving sprocket speed of 
9 rpm, the speed of the emulsion 
rolls can be 9, 5.4 or 3 rpm. The 
chains are easily changed from 
sprocket to sprocket as they are 
run rather slack and are provided 
with idler pulleys. (This arrange- 
ment also simplifies levelling and 
alignment of troughs and rolls.) 

An arrangement of twin meshing 
gears one on each driving sprocket 
shaft 


sion roll rotation 


provides a choice of emul- 
~ with or against 
the yarn. The shafts on which the 


driving sprockets are mounted are 


arms of a “‘reversing lever’’, and this — 


can be swung, after loosening a 
screw (C) from one side to another 
to allow either of the two gears to 
mesh with the cam shaft pinion (D). 
If the gear at the right of the re- 


versing lever (when facing the 
drive head) is in mesh with the 
pinion, the rolls will turn with the 
yarn; if the other gear is in mesh, 
they will turn against the yarn. 

With the roll running in the 
direction opposite to the yarn, 
the yarn naturally will pick up 
more emulsion than when running 
with the yarn. This fact provides a 
slight differential for each speed. 

The mounting of the trough pro- 
vides for both up-and-down and 
end-wise adjustment of approxi- 
mately 1 in. each so that the entire 
trough can be given a true level and 
alignment from end to end. The 
machine itself should, of course, be 
in perfect level and alignment. 
Brackets for the emulsion bottles 
are provided with adjustment screws 
by which they are brought to the 
correct height. (Partially filling the 
bottles with water helps in estab- 
lishing the level.) 

The bottles may be mounted 
either at the head end on the sides 
of the drive head or at the remote 
end on the drive bracket. For a 
full-length machine, four bottles 
are recommended. 

A splash guard, mounted at the 
back of the trough, drains excess 
moisture that drips from the yarn 
back into the trough, and the ma- 


chine is, accordingly, kept clean. 
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OPENING, PICKING, CARDING & SPINNING 


_ inch will become a length of sliver which will be tight for 
130 inches. Subsequent doublings will tend to reduce the 
unevenness but will not completely obviate it. In order to 
spin yarn which is very even it is necessary to make picker 
laps which are also even. 

The picker is built to incorporate several mechanisms 
whose purpose it is to maintain a flow of stock which will 


be formed into an even lap. However, the picker cannot. 


correct all of the unevenness and must be aided by con- 
trolling the flow of the stock which is fed to it. This con- 
trol should commence not at the feeder, but before it. The 
feeder will deliver a uniform amount of stock, at all times 
within reasonable limits, if the hopper is kept uniformly 
supplied. The first step in attaining this end is to instruct 
the operator of the machines to feed the stock into the 
feeder in medium small lots. There is a tendency on the 
part of most operators to throw a large pile of stock into 
the feeder and then relax until it ts almost all used up. 
This is a very poor policy as first the feeder is overloaded 
and delivers too much stock onto the feed table, and then 
begins to deliver too little. The installation of a feed regu- 
lator on the feeder will not wholly compensate for this. 
Several mills have relocated the position of the opening 
room in order to eliminate unevenness caused by irregular 
feeding. The general plan ts to situate the opening machine 
on one floor with a mix room directly above. The mix 
room is completely empty of all machinery and is suffi- 
ciently large to permit laying out large mixes for better 
blending. The mix is arranged around the mouth of a 


chute which is built into the floor and leads down into the 
opening room below. The chute terminates at a point di- 
rectly over the feed apron, or extended apron, of the feeder 
and is constructed with a built-in door. The door ts con- 
nected to the feed regulator of the feeder so that it will 
open and feed the stock only when the machine is capable 
of processing it without overloading. The operator in the 
mix room simply peels layers from the bales of the mix 
and drops them into the chute. Lights in the mix room are 
connected to the feed regulator, and indicate when the 
chute is nearly empty and must be replenished with stock. 


The feed regulator may be applied to any feeder. The, 


regulator is moved by a shaft extended across the width of 
the hopper at the top and to which ts attached three long 
steel fingers, or rakes, extending downwards toward the 
feed apron. When there is a sufficient supply of stock in 
the hopper the rake is forced back. This shaft of the rake 
is connected to a series of levers which shifts the diving 
belt of the feed apron to a loose pulley and stops the feed. 
When the supply of stock becomes low the rake swings, 
shifts the belt, and starts the feed again. Lights may be 
connected to the feed regulator to indicate when it is neces- 
sary to feed more stock from the bale onto the feed apron. 

It may be seen that the feeder accomplishes four pur- 
poses. First, it makes available a means of attaining a more 
even mix. Second, it begins to open the stock more com- 
pletely. Third, the removal of waste and foreign matter 
from the good fiber is carried out without damaging or 
weakening the good fiber. Fourth, the feeder lays the 
foundation for the spinning of yarn which is clean, strong 
and even. 


EPORTS of reduced costs and improved quality of 

fabric from mills using the Warner & Swasey Co.'s 
first 250 pin drafting machines indicate that this pioneer 
machine-tool builder may be headed for a career of service 
to the textile industry which will compare favorably with 
its 67-year record in precision metalworking fields. First 
of several Warner & Swasey textile equipment projects to 
reach volume production, the new machine eliminates. con- 
ventional operations in processing various fibers for spin- 
ning, while boosting the quality of the product being han- 
dled. 

Two sets of 12 of these machines have been installed at 
the Cleveland Worsted Mills for some months, with 24 
more units ordered to convert all processing at the Cleve- 
land plant to the Warner & Swasey system. Eventually the 
company's Ravenna plant, which contributes about 40 per 
cent of 165,000 pounds of finished worsted yarn produced 
weekly, will be changed over also. Initial over-all savings 
of 35 per cent are calculated by Louis O. Poss, president of 
Cleveland Worsted, on the basis’of the performance of the 
original set of machines, with substantially greater savings 
anticipated when the pin drafter’s advantages are fully ex- 
ploited. 


The new Warner & Swasey pin drafter combines all the 
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functions of heavy drawing in a single type high-efficiency 
unit, and so performs in a few steps better work than was 
formerly possible in a number of operations. From four to 
six slivers of fiber are combined and drawn out into a single 
sliver, while being gilled by fine-pinned fallers. Three op- 
erations through the Warner & Swasey pin drafter do to 
Cleveland Worsted’s wool what formerly took six different 
operations on six different kinds of machines. Finish gilling 
after combing is omitted entirely, with the combed product 
going directly to the first operation of pin drafting. 
Improved processing is underlined by a significnat reduc- 
tion of doublings. At Cleveland Worsted, the first finish- 
ing gilling operation formerly integrated 36 slivers into 
one; the second operation took six slivers from the first, 
producing one—and so on. Result was 972,000 doublings 
to produce a satisfactory spinning yarn. By contrast, the 
pin drafter set-up cuts the doubling to 480, and turns out 
what Cleveland Worsted officials call “the best yarn we 
ever had.”” Detailing the quality improvements effected, 
mill men point out that the Warner & Swasey. yarn prod- 
uct is loftier and more resilient. Only 14.2 thousand yards 
of spun yarn are warped on beams for the looms, where 
15,000 yards formerly were contained in the same diameter 
due to the loft of yarn. Effect on set-up time is negligible 
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and Reduces Raw Stock Losses 


Tue accuratel y-formed wires of Tuffer Card 


Clothing—uniformly placed in the famous 


manufacturing costs in every department. 
Talk over your carding problems with a 
Tuffer Foundation—give proper carding ac- Howard Bros. representative. He will work 


tion . . . carding action that assures high with you in increasing the yield of your 


production of top quality material and elim- 
inates serious losses in raw stock. Tuffer Card 


Clothing gives you better results and reduces 


cards ... and make practical recommenda- 


tions that will mean better yarns at lower 


production costs. 


@ HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 
WORCESTER 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga. and Gastonia, N. C. 


Branches: Philadelphia, Pa: and Blanco, Texas 


Direct Representation in Canada 
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Substantial production savings are claimed for the newly-developed 
Warner & Swasey pin drafter, used to ready yarn for spinning. The 
machine shown here is one of 24 now in operation at Cleveland (Ohio) 
Worsted Mills Co. 


(a single beam keeps a loom supplied for almost a month), 
but the appeal the finished cloth conveys to a buyer's sensi- 
tive fingers is far from negligible. A cleaner product is de- 
livered, as well, with the machine knocking out minute bits 
of foreign matter which slipped by earlier processing. 

High-consistency output means a stronger yarn, and 
stronger yarn means fewer time-consuming breakages in 
spinning and subsequent winding and weaving. A produc- 
tion increase of 25 per cent has been noted in Cleveland 
Worsted’s beaming operations, for example, where “Warner 
& Swasey’’ yarn is wound on large warp beams for the 
looms. In actual weaving, certain ‘patterns’ are no longer 
as unpopular with loom operators as they once were, be- 
cause fewer yarn breakages have cut down production dif- 
ferentials which formerly existed. Fewer machines to do 
the same work means that scarce mill hands are freed for 
other work. Three operators process the same poundage 
which five persons formerly produced. Likewise, reduction 
in machinery “‘creates’’ extra floor space for other projects. 
Rounding out the savings picture, Cleveland Worsted 
points out that fiber waste has been substantially reduced 
with the new processing system. The new machines con 
tain, process and deliver virtually 100 per cent of the mate. 
rial input, with reduced fiber breakage and insignificant fly 
waste. 


New Synthetic Yarn Makes Bow 


Officials of Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. last month 
formally presented to the textile world their new yarn, 
Vinyon N, made from ‘synthetic resins, which 1s now 1n 
production at the pilot plant of the firm in Charleston, W. 


‘ 
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Va. The yarn was introduced by high officials of the com- 
pany at an all-day meeting arranged for editors and publish- 
ers of textile periodicals and educators connected with tex- 
tile schools and colleges. Carbide speakers listed and dem- 
onstrated the properties of Vinyon N fibers as: (1) resistant 
to most chemicals and solvents; (2) fire-resistant and will 
not support combustion; (3) water-resistant and therefore 
quick-drying; (4) good electrical properties; (5) readily 
dyes; (6) may be fabricated on standard textile equipment; 
(7) resistant to insects, fungus and mildew; (9) thermo- 
plastic. 


demand in women’s hosiery, however, up to now women’s 
seamless and full-fashioned hosiery has not been so accept- 


_able a product as hosiery from certain other synthetics. The 


yarns have been knitted on full-fashioned, rib, tricot and 
plain circular machines. Carbide officials explained that the 
firm wishes only to supply the raw materials and leave the 
actual manufacture of cloth to others. The corporation plans 
to make yarns in the new yarn development building in 
small quantities to furnish the textile industry with supplies 
for test and small production. 


Virginia-Carolina To Produce New Fiber 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., probably in May, will 
begin commercial production of a vegetable protein fiber at 
its newly acquired plant in Taftville, Conn. Initial produc- 
tion will be in two deniers, 1.5 and four, officials explained, 
and will be made in all required staple lengths. The price 
of both deniers will be $1 per pound and the new fiber, to 
be known as Vicara, will be sold on specifications setting 
forth physical and chemical standards which will be met at 
all times. The Taftville plant has a capacity rating of ten 
million pounds per year but officials explain that it is 
uncertain when this rate would be attained. A testing lab- 
oratory report regarding the new fiber follows: 

Method of manufacture: synthetic fiber is made by ex- 
truding a protein spin solution through a spinnerette fol- 
lowed by coagulation, stretching, curing, cutting and dry- 
ing. Tensile. strength (grams per denier) :. dry (normal) : 
0.95 to 1.05. Wet: 0.5 to 0.6. Elongation at break: dry 
normal): 30 to 35. Wet: 30 to 35. Elastic recovery: 95 
per cent at two per cent stretch. Total water absorbency: 
20 per cent. Specific gravity: 1.24. Regain: 13 per cent at 
65° F. and 70 rh. (74° F. at 65 per cent rh. preferred). 
Burning rate: relatively slow. Effect of heat: decomposes 
at 450° F. Effect of age: none. Sunlight: slowly weakened. 
Acids: stable to weak, decomposed by strong. Alkalies: 
stable to weak, embrittled by heating in strong. Resistance 
to other chemicals: good. Bleaching: can be bleached. Solu- 
bility in organic solvents: insoluble. Affinity for dyes: can 
be dyed at the boil with acid or chrome dyes in the conven- 
tional manner. Resistance to moths: non-palatable. Mil- 
dew: resistant. Dry modulus: .25—-wet modulus: .084. 


New Method For Making Straw Into Linen 


Research men at the University of Minnesota have de- 
veloped, and recently demonstrated, a new and cheap meth- 
od for converting flax straw into linen yarn in four or 
five hours. An important feature of the new method is a 
chemical process which removes: gums and other waste ma- 
terial from flax fiber. 
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WHEN YOU ARE IN THE MIDDLE... 


here’s a man who can help you out 


WHEN you are in the middle— be- 
tween bad-running spinning or 
twisting and a management that 
iS pressing for better production 
and quality— it’s a good time to 
talk to a Victor Service Engineer. 

He has been in on thousands of 
spinning and twisting problems, 
and seen them through to a suc- 
cessful solution. He can not only 
recommend the right traveler for 
the job, but can often make other 
Suggestions for improving yarn 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
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..... . 358-364 West Main Ave. 


quality and production that will 
change front office complaints to 
compliments. 

Now, in the face of increasing 
competition for peacetime markets, 


. you need his resourceful coopera- 


tion—the friendly, result-getting 
Victor service that has made Victor 
Travelers standard for over 8,000,- 
000 spindles of spinning and 
twisting throughout the industry. 

New fibers, new blends that in- 
crease your problems are seldom 


Tel. Dexter 0737 
Tel. 247 


new to the Victor Service Engineer. 
You find him ready to share his 
important information on any fiber. 
Write, wire or phone the nearest 
Victor office .. . for prompt service. 
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IDEA 


Part Three of a Series by H. FE. WENRICH 


HE future of our country lies not only in great inven- 
rails and radio, but also 
in such little inventions as the fuse puller and light blinker. 
Group them all together and we have that which makes 
America great; that which makes the American working 
man the best fed, the best dressed and the best housed be- 
ing in.the world. 


tions such as the gas engine, 


Regardless of many shortages or proph- 
ecies of dire disaster to our economic structure, the ending 
of 1947 witnessed American employment reaching an all- 
time peak, matched by the living standard climbing higher, 
and with the st@peadous income of over 200 billion dollars. 

The textile indgstry can claim its rightful share in the 
f our people; it also well exemplifies 
what can be done under the incentives of free enterprise. 


gainful employme 


All the privileges of sharing in this prosperity picture is 
assured to each and every one of us. Regardless of your 
position, you can feel you have in some measure, helped 
forward the interests of your fellow worker as well. as 
‘furthering your own position in your particular surround- 
ings. Greater strides can be made in retaining and increas- 
ing the seeds of our prosperity. These seeds are, obviously, 
the ideas that the average American is occasionally thinking 
up. These ideas gradually thrive and blossom into useful 
methods, plans and products. Many appear useless at the 
start; all may be somewhat sketchy, but-eventually the idea 
shapes into workable dimensions and becomes an undis- 
puted actuality. 

In a preceding article, the thinking up of an idea and 
gadgeteering it into a useable device was thoroughly out- 
lined. And also mentioned was the suggestion to stick to 
your own line of endeavor when searching for that elusive 
thought that may be the means of making your job easter. 
To show exactly how this plan can be helpful, the writer 
will keep within such line of thought and describe how 
can recall how the let-off 
safety detector came into reality, and how it depended upon 


one idea leads to others. You 
the functioning of the warp stop-motion. Let us search 
other possible uses for the warp stop-motion, and see if 
it cannot be placed into other use as precautionary measures 
against certain loom breakdowns. 

the flexibility of the electric warp stop-mo- 
tions, weaving plants can improve the quality and produc- 


Because of 


tion of their fabrics. By making. additional use of the 
motion, other than using. it merely as.a.means. of stopping 
the loom on a warp end break, many imperfections and 
loom trouble can be prevented and eliminated. 

Warp stop-motions have been in use in America’s weave 
One of the most successful is the 


controlled 


sheds for many years. 
Rhode Island electric warp stop-motion, now 
and produced by Draper Corp., 
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builder of some of the 


finest automatic weaving machinery in the world. Ctompton 
& Knowles Loom Works, which builds such great looms 
as the terry cloth loom, 4 x 4s and multiple-shuttle weaving 
machinery, has an electric w 
equipment on its modern looms. Both are excellent motions 
and are used in various weaving plants on every type of 
weave, regardless if on single, double or more ply warp 
constructions. 

One advantage gained with the electrical motions, are 
their installation on older looms formally equipped with 
mechanical motions. Warp stop-motions reduce the num- 
ber of sub-standard cuts due to various forms of cloth im- 
perfections. Production is also increased, as the drops, 
placed over individual ends, tend to comb the yarn apart 
and prevents small stickers and entanglement of warp yarns. 

Mechanical stop-motions are not as convenient nor ac 
cessible to placement of auxiliary devices as the electrical 
motion, but some imagination along the use of aids to the 
mechanical motion for the prevention of certain loom 
breaks or cloth imperfections, will produce some gadgets 
with success. Mechanical motions, however, are on the 
way to becoming outmoded, so no further mention will b« 
made regarding the time-worn mechanical motions, Let u: 
concentrate on what can be accomplished with the electrica' 
stop-motrons. 

As is well known, the fundamental idea of a warp stop 
motion is to stop the loom when a warp end breaks o: 
slackens. But every weave shed can go further and ge 
more than its money's worth if it puts into practice a pro 
gram for taking advantage of the stop-motion’s full capa 
bilities. Just how can this be done? 

First of all, it should be understood that, any machine 
and therefore any motion on it, has certain limitations. Ar 
regarding how to make further use of the electric stop 
ping or protective device for distant looms and other ma 
chines. When the loom stops, the transformer must be pu 
on safety by the switch, otherwise a transformer will b: 
ruined. This has frequently happened when a switch fail: 
to function properly on a wire drop or short circuit. If no’ 
equipped with a cut-out, the transformer quickly overheat: 
and may burn out. 

Many employees, especially fixers, will get a brain storr 
regarding how to make further use of. the electric stop 
motion. . Analyze such thoughts and give them a workou' 
to prove if they are of practical value. Once an idea | 
proven of sound value, get it on all the machines as quickl) 
as possible. It may be necessary to have the devices mad 
in some machine shop, or perhaps they can be made righ 
in the plant shop by a fixer or mechanically-experiencec 
man. In some few instances, certain devices can be pu! 
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> How to increase shuttle-speeds, yet at the same time 
handle shuttle-velocity which vow attains 40 mph 
from a dead stop in 1/30th of a second? 


> On the other hand, how to bring this speeding shut- 
tle to. a smooth stop so as to prevent yarn-breakage and 
binder-chatter? 


> How to select and substitute a full bobbin for an 


“@ ©™pty one, and complete the transfer in 1/20th of a 
second? 


> How to gain and maintain a delicate balance in 
sideslip” feelers (which should be always positive- 
acting, yet never sever the yarn)? 
> How to provide “fingertip” clutch-operation, yet re- 
duce adjustments, bang-offs, parts-breakage? 
These studies and more have been detailed on these 
Pages during recent months. But these are just a few 
of the projects in progress in C&K’s Engineering Re- 


Objective 


to give you Finer Fabric at Lower 
Cost, from every New C&K Loom 


| 
Look through the Eye of : 


C&K’s High-Speed Camera 


--and see Bobbin Trensferred 


= 


search Laboratories, each project aimed at the end- 
result of increasing your own weaveroom efficiency and 
profit. And to make sure of its value to you, every new 
idea produced by these studies . . . in method, material, 
or design... must answer yes to the challenge of af 
least one of C&K’s “6 Sentries”: 


1. Does it increase Speed of Loom Operation? 
2. Does it increase Ease of Loom Operation? 
3. Does it improve Quality of Fabric? 

4. Does it decrease Cost of Maintenance? 

5. Does it improve Continuity of Operation? 
6. Does it improve Appearance and Utility? 


And there, we submit, is the soundest future profit- 
protection you can have! 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER |, MASSACHUSETTS, U. A. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. « CHARLOTTE, NLC. « ALLENTOWN, PA 
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| between Today's Knowledge... 


- 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD 
& SUPPLY CO., PAWTUCKET, &. 1, 


and Tomorrow's Looms 
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WARP PREPARATION & WEAVING- 


chased for the direct use on the loom in connection with 
the electric warp stop-motion. 

Such a device as the foregoing can be secured from 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works and is used on the 
shuttle-changing loom. This is a simple gadget attached to 
the back shuttle cell as a means of preventing broken maga- 
zine cells and related parts. Shuttles are placed in two 
vertical cells and drop according to replenishing require- 
ments as the filling empties. As the back cell empties, and 
the last shuttle remains, the shuttle is liable to turn edge- 
wise on the change and get caught by the lay end passing 
beneath. With the device secured to the back, as the shut- 
tle drops into position for transfer, it releases a spring, that 
flying outward, causes a circuit and stops the loom. A wire 
leads from the gadget to the stop-motion head. 

On a loom stop, the weaver usually checks for a broken 
end and looks under the electrode bars for dropped wires. 
But on auxiliary devices, no drop wires are down, and 
obviously one of the devices must have circuited the line, 
thus requiring the loom fixer’s attention. : 

Where several devices are attached to the stop-motion, a 
few miriutes may be required to centralize and locate the 
trouble. On the shuttle changer, a look at the magazine 
will indicate if the spring has been released on an empty- 
ing shuttle cell. On a loom equipped with the C. & K. let- 
off or with an A. & B. let-off equipped with the writer's 
let-off safety detector, a look at the position of the hand- 
wheel shaft or housing will disclose if the let-off has crept 
forward. Inspect the take-up drum detector for trouble— 
Oh, yes, the take-up drum detector? 


Take-Up Drum Detector 


On looms having low take-up drums, how many times 
during a week is it necessary to stop the loom and unwind 
cloth that has fed around the take-up drum instead of 


spring 


around take-up 
drum 


Bolt gadget to breast beam so spring nearly touches cloth on drum. If 
cloth feeds onte drum, additional layers press spring against contact 
and form circuit, thus stopping loom, 
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around the bottom take-up roller. This trouble is run into 
more on looms where long cit-offs predominate. As you 
will readily see, when cloth feeds onto the take-up drum, 
it continues wrapping around and around and eventually 
rolls 50 or more yards around the drum that is extremely 
difficult to unwind and reroll onto the bottom roller. In 
some few instances, where cloth continues to wind around 
the drum, it becomes go heavily packed that the held-down 
springs are compressed so tight something must break. 
On most breaks, the take-up being the weakest, will usually 
snap off at one of the take-up gear bearings. This trouble 
requires entirely too much lost time to run the loom without 
some protective feature. 

_ Shown in the accompanying illustration ts the magazine 
side end of the modern C. & K. loom. This is the friction 
take-up side. During bobbin changes, the cutter may not 
be set properly and long tails feed along the edge. If the 
friction is set light and the tails wind around the take-up 
drum, they are liable to pull the cloth into the drum and 
start it winding onto the drum instead of passing on down 
to the bottom take-up roll. A more frequent occurance, 
however, is when the bottom take-up roll becomes filled 
and the large roll of cloth touches against the under side of 
the take-up drum. This acts as a hindering force to the 
usual take-up, and actually pushes the cloth back up to feed 
under the top roller and on around the take-up drum. 

To unwind cloth from the take-up drum, it is necessary 
to block the pull and hold pawls from contact with the 
pickwheel ratchet. Again, it may be necessary to loosen the 
intermediate gear on the take-up and drop it from connec- 
tion with the drum gear and ratchet pinion. Regardless of 
how the cloth is unwound from the take-up drum and re- 
wound around to fall on the floor (with the cloth roll full, 
it is necessary to drop the excess cloth on the floor until a 
cut-off is made and piece removed), the task is by no means 
an easy one. 

So why depend on conventional methods, when a simple 
gadget will eliminate so much trouble. Avoid difficult situa- 
tions and costly breakdowns by placing another protection 
device onto the electric warp stop-motion. 

Knowledge of insulation can, and is, acquired by study- 
ing various shapes, designs and connections. Most any 
fixer knows that an electric device used for the purposes of 
detection, must be insulated in some manner. Thus when 
a certain part breaks or builds up pressure, a circuit is closed 
and electric power is brought into action. Insulation can 
consist of wood, fiber or plastic or in some few instances, 
paper. A simple gadget used as a contacting device, is to 
secure a length of wire to a strip of fibre, secure the fibre 
to the machine, and make use of a springy segment to press 
down gradually onto the attached wire to form a circuit. 
It is really surprising how different designs can be, coming 
from two or more persons working with but one idea in 
view. Just to test this assertion, pass on the idea of the 
take-up drum detector to several fixers or foremen in the 
weave room, and suggest they work out some device to stop 
the loom when cloth starts winding around the take-up 
drum instead of down where it should wind on the cloth 
roller. Some such device may be a big improvement over 
the gadget shown in the illustration and to be attached to 
the loom where it can be fitted in the most logical position. 

The suggested gadget is merely a strip of metal to be 
bolted to the breast beam. Fibre is riveted onto one end’on 
one side and a short length of steel spring on the opposite 
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MODEL “LL” 


| THIS “UNIVERSAL” MACHINE TIES IN EITHER PLAIN 
OR LEASED WARPS WITH EQUAL SPEED AND EFFICIENCY 


Under the conditions of modern styling, many mills need versatile equip- 


ment to handle frequent changeovers between filament and spun synthetic 
4 yarns. The Barber-Colman Model “LL” Portable Warp Tying Machine 
is extremely useful under such conditions because of its adaptability. It 

is a combination machine, with interchangeable selector mechanisms to 
select from either an end 
and end lease or a flat sheet. 
A trained operator can make 


the necessary changes in less 


than ten minutes. The pro- 


duction rate when tying —— Barber-Colman Model "LL" Portable Warp Tying 
from an end and end lease Machine set up to tie in new warp from a flat sheet. 


is the same as when tying 
from a flat sheet. Under average conditions, a good operator can tie up 
to 4000 ends an hour, or better. This machine is particularly valuable in 


mills where both flat and end and end leased warps are coming through, 


| and where the use of separate machines is not justified as they would not 
The same machine as above, but now loaded for P J ) 


tying-in leased warps, as shown by the lease rods. be utilized to their fullest capacity. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS © SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. S. A. GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S. A. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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WARP PREPARATION & WEAVING 


side, using the same rivets. On the opposite end of the 
short strip of fibre, the wire connection is bolted fast, the 
opposite end running down along the take-up stand and 
back to the wire coming from the electrode head to the 
solenoid, the two wires scraped, connected together and 
taped. This forms a firm connection. 

Has your fixer came up with an idea on improving this 
first crude gadget for the prevention of cloth feeding back 


around the take-up drum? Well, here is another. Merely at-. 


tach an insulated segment down on the right side loom stand 
near the bottom cloth take-up roll. As the roll handwheel 
moves around it presses against the spring segment on the 
insulated strip. If for some reason the cloth starts feeding 
back around the drum, the pull will start reversing the roll 
handwheel, and the spring segment is pulled backwards, 
contacting a second spring and making contact in closing 
an electric circuit and stopping the loom. 


The foregoing methods are the elements that places an 


idea into a suitable and workable gadget. Just attach to a 
suitable position, and as the cloth starts reversing, the loom 
is brought to a stop until the trouble is corrected. Simple, 
isn t it? 

Actual determination of placing detector devices for any 
particular application depends upon the type of machine 
and space available for adjusting. No gauges are necessary, 
as common sense will play a more important role in place- 


ment. Location must be such that later corrections within 


Details Kellog 


“REATER over-all efficiency through increased sustained 
I speed, lower maintenance cost and longer life—that 
is the promise of a new cam-operated loom, developed by 


the M. W. Kellogg Co., engineers and fabricators of indus- 
trial equipment. Details of the loom were made known this 
month in an announcement by H. R. Austin, president of 
Kellogg, who stated that the loom is now in commercial 
production at the Kellogg shops in Jersey City, N. J. 


Close-up photograph of the new Kellogg loom, newest venture into cloth 
weaving machinery. 
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a few seconds can be made without the need for taking 


parts off to make trifling adjustments. And that is one of 
the important points in thinking up ideas—the need for 
simplicity when repairs or adjustments are’ required. 

On the gadget shown, the springy segment can be bent 
slightly if it becomes necessary. Open space should ap- 
proximate 1/64th of an inch clearance between the end 
and the contact point for circuiting the device. Although 
if parts are too light, vibration could cause false loom stops. 

False loom stops would of course run a fixer ragged. So 
it becomes necessary to prevent such stops by making sure 
auxiliary devices are properly placed and of suitable ma- 
terials to be long-lasting. These devices are highly de- 
sirable as a means of saving time and preventing defective 
cloth, and should be made of the best materials available. 

There is a great demand in every shop for saving time 
and materials, but there is a greater demand for increasing 
production and beautifying the product. Mechanics may 
not be able to beautify the product, such as the loomfixers 
keeping looms at peak efhciency on satins, twills and ap- 
parel of various yarns. But then, designers and fashion ex- 
perts would be unable to step into a weaving plant and 
keep a section of looms running satisfactory. To each, his 
own trade. Let the designer, the garment maker, the con- 
verter and the finisher turn out a beautiful fabric that will 
keep the worker employed at the machines, and the worker 
will think up the gadgets necessary to keep production at 
high efficiency so he in turn can keep the designer and 
others in other lines of endeavor likewise gainfully em- 


ployed.—/(T 0 be CONC luded.) 


Loom Announced 


In addition to turning out several thousand looms yearly, 
present production facilities also serve a pilot line for a 
progressive assembly system now in course of installation. 
Loom production is under the direction of Alexander Kidd, 
vice-president. in charge of manufacturing, who has directed 
the loom development program since its inception. The 
first shipments have been delivered to cotton and rayon 
mills where these looms now are in operation; it ts expected 
that the new equipment will be equally applicable to certain 
of the other textile weaving divisions as well. Initial deliv- 
eries are in the 40 to 60-inch size range but the loom will be 
available in all widths. : 

One of the major advantages of the new loom, the com- 
pany stated, is that it is designed on the unit system, with 
each basic movement being an integral unit in itself. All 
units are precision manufactured and calibrated which is the 
basis for the increased speed of operation and also serves to 
reduce wear and maintenance, thus contributing to longer 
life for the machine. Since the individual movement assem- 
blies are interchangeable, repairs and recalibration can be 
made in the plant machine shop, which reduces down time 
in the loom room to a minimum. Constructed of the most 
modern materials and equipment, the loom utilizes largely 
forged and machined parts, as for example cut gears. 

In selecting the materials, Kellogg drew upon the com- 
pany's extensive” research and metallurgical explorations 
and experience in the last war. Among the materials and 
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Production assembly line of new Kelloge loom at the Jersey City (N. J.) Works of M. W. Kellogg Co. Sub-assembly lines at the left feed precision 


units to the main line. 


equipment used in the loom are various original products 
developed during the war, including new alloy steels, new 
white metals and the latest types of high precision bearings. 
The design of all movements on the loom are believed to be 
entirely new and unique. The controls on the loom were all 
specially developed. The weaving machine employs the 
most modern electrical control devices. Kellogg's develop- 
ment of instrumentation for supersonic equipment provided 
the technical background for the design of these devices. 


Exhaustive studies of actual loom Operation in which warp. 


tension was given particular attention determined the actual 
application of the devices. 


Sustained Speed Increases Obtained 


Designed to operate production-wise at appreciably higher 
sustained speeds than existing equipment in the industry, 
the loom has an additional wide speed tolerance. factor, 
permitting operation at considerably higher speed than is 
recommended for standard practice. As an example of its 
capacity may be cited the claim that increases of 30 to 40 
per cent over reputed averages in the industry are obtained 
on cotton gray goods. This capacity for higher speed, to- 
gether with the lower maintenance and reduced down time, 
naturally contributes to improved over-all operating eth- 
ciency and economy, the statement points out. 

Although it has only been on the market a very short 
time, the loom is said already to have built for itself enthu- 
silastic acceptance among weavers. This favorable reception 
's directly traceable to the fact that the loom was planned to 
meet the specific ‘technical and economic needs of weavers 
today. “Tt might be said,’ the statement continues, ‘‘that 
the new Kellogg loom really developed from within the 
textile industry itself. Many of the foremost textile weaving 
‘ompanies co-operated closely with Kellogg in establishing 
the specifications of both individual movements and over-all 
Operation characteristics. As a result numerous vital sugges- 
“ONS Were made by the weavers themselves-——the technicians 
on the floor of the mills.” 

While insisting on a design that would incorporate the 
newest most efficient machine principles Kellogg neverthe- 
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less.adhered to the fundamentals of accepted standard loom 
operation. This is an important advantage, since it produced 
a loom which, while vastly more efhcient, still conforms to 
standard operating practices and does not require retraining 
of the operating personnel of the weaving industry. 
Actually, any weaver familiar with standard equipment can 
immediately operate ‘a Kellogg loom. Tests are said to 
have shown that the new loom is in fact, more easy to operate 
because of two advantages: (1) the control of the new loom 
is simpler and more modern; and (2) all the major repair 
work is shifted to the machine shop, thus permitting the 
weaver on the floor to give uninterrupted attention to pro- 
ducing the cloth. : 

Another factor contributing to the early success of the 
loom is the rigorous program of tests which it has had to 
meet prior to introduction to the industry. Every design 
principle incorporated in its layout was submitted first to 
exhaustive tests; oscillographs checked each operation; strain 
gauge readings were taken at every step in the development 
work. In order to eliminate backlash and to synchronize the 
timing of all interdependent actions, high speed cameras — 
(3,000 frames per second) made photographic checks of 
all motions. 

The operation of prototype looms under extremely rigor- 
ous conditions—equivalent to the entire life of a loom in 
normal mill service—in Kellogg's loom laboratories, was a 
vital part of the early test program. Other prototype looms 
were actually installed in mills nearly two years ago. 
Thus,’ the statement points out, ‘‘the new loom has already 
proven itself in mill operation.” 

Kellogg's entry into the field of textile equipment man- 
ufacture is part of a broad picture of expansion, resulting 
from the wide experience and added knowledge acquired by 
the company during the past decade. The extensive research 
conducted in the steadily enlarging Kellogg laboratories 
and pilot plants at Jersey City, both prior to and particularly 
during the last war produced a deep fund of knowledge on 
materials of all types and description and design not only 
of chemical processing but also of machine motion. 

The. over-all activities of the M. W. Kellogg Co. have 
widened so extensively during the past decade, not only in 
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petroleum refining and’ chemical processing where the com- 
pany has a world-wide reputation, but also in the very new- 
est scientific engineering divisions, that the full scope of 
its activities may not be generally known. The range of 
activities today, in addition to the above, includes: manu- 
facture of high temperature alloy steels by an electrical ingot 
process; design of plants for the manufacture of gasoline 
from natural gas; development of rocket cases; and out- 


standing new developments in fabrication including the 


development and production of gas turbines. Through its 
subsidiary, the Kellex.Corp., and its own special projects 
department, Kellogg has taken a leading place in. develop- 
ment of rocket missiles, guided missiles, jet propulsion and 
atomic power. The company’s metallurgical laboratories, 


Biltmore: One 


ILTMORE INDUSTRIES, INC., located at Asheville, 

N. C., still insists on making its woolens one strand 

at a time. President and General Manager Fred L. Seely, 
Jr., young war veteran who recently has. taken over the busi- 


Old-fashioned “pole dyeing’’ with alizarine colors takes place in wooden 
kettles, with each bath agitated by hand. 


One of the few operations performed by power machinery at Biltmore 
Industries is carding. 
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which played an important part in the development of the 
loom, are rated among the most advanced and complete in 
the country. 

When the company decided to expand its manufacturing 
Operations, surveys were made in several industries where 


the.creation of new machinery from improved engineer- 


ing principles might profitably be exploited. ‘The textile 
industry,”’ the statement adds, ‘was one of those industries 
surveyed and the Kellogg loom is the first application of 
such engineering knowledge to the needs of the textile 
industry.’ 

The scope and importance of the research that preceded 
development of the loom may be indicated in the fact that 
it drew upon the entire M. W. Kellogg Co. organization, 
including physical chemists, mechanical and chemical engi- 
neers, electronic experts and metallurgists—the company’s 
corps of such specialists totaling close to one thousand. 


rand Time 


ness since the death of his father, says he has to be very 
careful not to startle half a million customers with any 
brash manufacturing notions. For almost 50 years Biltmore 
has turned a lackadaisical eye toward all modern machinery 
used in weaving wool into cloth. The largest hand-weaving 
establishment in the world, Biltmore Industries originally 
included many other types of handicrafts, but gradually the 
fabrication of woolens dominated the enterprise. Processing 
the fiber is fairly conventional up to the weaving stage. Mr. 
Seely explains that the fiber is not subjected to stress of any 
kind. Washing temperatures are kept low, the wool is dyed 
by hand, and then the weavers fabricate the cloth. 


Weaving by hand is carried out on looms made by the company. The 
weavers develop special aptitudes for certain designs, such as herring- 
bone, basket or diagonal weaves. The material woven by beginners is 
called “Orphans Cloth” and is denated by Biltmore to charitable insti- 
tutions.-—W ide World Photes. 
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Standardization Equipment 


By DAVID H. BURTON, Engineer, Bakelite Corp., Bound Brook, N. J. 


ROM the outset the subject, ‘Standardization of Ma- 
kK terials Handling Equipment,’ proves to be a contro- 
versial one. In fairness to all we must admit that there ts 
justification for argument both for and against.a rigid pro- 


gram of standardization. However, if we accept the adage 


that ‘‘Experience is the best teacher,” we can best approach 
the subject by a careful consideration of all contributing 
factors, both for and against such a program. 

Through contact with a number of concerns, several of 
which were large in respect to the number of pieces of 
materials handling equipment they use, it has been de- 
termined that many companies have purchased a great 
variety of power fork lift trucks and platform trucks of a 
variety of design and sizes, all to do practically the same 
type of work. Upon inquiring into the reasons behind 
these assortments the following explanations were given 

First and undoubtedly foremost — the war and the 
attendant shortages and priorities that went with it. The 
fact is that we all had to grab anything that was available 
during those years of unprecedented activity. Second 
salesmanship. We all recognize that a persuasive salesman 
can and often does influence a change in practice. Third— 
experience rating. Many ill-advised and inexperienced peo- 
ple purchase equipment with too little knowledge of its life 
expectancy and its capacity limitations. As a result of this, 
the actual users of that equipment complain of its per- 
formance, the high maintenance costs, efficiency, etc., until 
they resolve that in order to play safe they will purchase 
some other make next time. Fourth— price. Recognizing 
that the materials handling equipment field is a highly com- 
petitive one, we must appreciate that this is no small factor, 
at least initial sales, though it is doubtful if “price” effects 
follow-up or repeat sales, nearly as much as the initial pur- 
chase of the equipment. 

Of the various individuals spoken to and who are in- 
terested in the subject, each has indicated that he recognizes 
the desirability of “‘standardization” but at the same time, 
each also reflects that he’d be less interested in this subject 
if he had not first accumulated a variety of units, formed 
his Own opinions and then experienced the problems that 
follow. It would appear then that some means of com- 
municating these experiences to one and all would serve a 
useful purpose. It should be emphasized at this point that 
this discussion is not concerned with any specific design or 
make of equipment that may be adopted, but primarily and 
specifically with the merits of standardizing in the adoption 
of a single design or make as opposed to a cross-section of 
several, 

These, then, are a few of the arguments in favor of 
standardization. First, and I. believe foremost in all our 
minds, is the all important factor—-safety. Unlike the auto- 
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mobile manufacturers, materials handling equipment manu- 
facturers have failed to standardize on operating controls or 
positions. We find that certain makes of trucks steer in 
opposite direction to the natural tendency to turn the wheel. 
Some are left hand and some are right hand drive. One 
type operates in speed by a pedal similar to the auto accel- 
erator, while others operate by circuit breaker control with 
either left or right hand operation. One unit tilts by //fting 
a lever and elevates or lowers by pulling another lever. (A 
direct opposite to the natural tendency for such action. ) 

Undoubtedly each of the. manufacturers of ‘these units 
would justify their design and operating controls by tech- 
nical explanations, but you and I as supervisors are charged 
with the responsibility of training men who have never 
handled equipment of the type to which we refer and of 
teaching them, in as brief a time as possible, to operate that 
equipment at speeds of from six to eight miles per hour 
(sometimes faster), in congested areas, narrow aisles and 
busy traffic corridors. 


Safety Problem 


How can we honestly feel that our warehouse crews are 
operating safely when we furnish them with an assortment 
of equipment on which some of the controls work in direct 
opposites? An answer to this question might well be to 
assign each man a unit, teach him to operate that one and 
no other. But this immediately reduces the flexibility of a 
warehouse crew, and most warehouse crews derive their 
efficiency from the flexibility that they have. It’s generally 
accepted that the choice of switching a group of warehouse 
personnel from loading to unloading operations, etc., is 
highly desirable. 

Secondly, consider the important factor of maintenance 
and repairs. In discussing this with several manufacturer's 
representatives the point has invariably been made.that they 
themselves find it very difficult to acquire truly capable me- 
chanics for their equipment. They indicate that they spend 
years training their field service men, yet many plants re- 
fute this experience by providing the average already over- 
worked maintenance staff with a variety of types of trucks 
and try to feel justified in criticizing the mechanics when 
these trucks are not always up to par in operating efficiency. 
It's quite true that in principle they all have some compari- 
son but actually the motors, bearings, contacts, relays and 
service points are all different and the time that would be 
required to properly train a crew in the maintenance and 
servicing of each type, represents considerable investment 
and hazard to the equipment. 

Repairs. involve. spare. 
manufacturer's recommended list for stock of normal op- 
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erating replacement parts such as contacts, bearings, mast 
rollers, springs, brake linings, tires, etc., would have to be 
duplicated for each different type of unit in use. This, 
along with the somewhat intangible expense of ordering, 
storing, cataloging and inventorying can easily amount to 
several thousands of dollars annually. The possibility of 
interchange of parts on standard units allows for the opera- 
tion of many units with only one doner for repairs while 
the worn or broken parts are being ordered and installed. 

Some of those contacted have testified to the fact that on 
many occasions three or four of their badly needed units 
were laid up for various reasons, effectively crippling their 
materials handling operations, while the several manufac- 
turers were being pressured for expedite service. 
den costs of such incidents can only be guessed at but you 
can be sure that they represent many times the price of the 
part or parts that are missing. 

Thirdly, and of considerable importance too, is the actual 
lay-out of the warehouses. It’s an accepted fact that efficient 
warehousing operations requires the use of the greatest per- 
centage of the available cubic storage area, Most organiza- 
tions find it to be practical to lay out their warehouses in 


aisles or lanes, to identify these areas with painted lines and 


to assign location identification numbers in order to 
the materials that are stored. there. 


“Spot” 
Standardizing on the 
equipment that is used provides forrthe most practical aisle 
widths. Turning radius will be uniform, ceiling heights, 
doorways and head clearances will al] be the same and 1 
naturally follows that this uniformity will 
whole efficiency. 

Having covered what seems to be the major pornts in 
favor of standardization, let us consider those that would 


influence the 


The hid-- 


seem to justify #o/ standardizing. Chief among those points 
would be the limitations that might arise, thereby denying 
the exploitation or the adoption of any of the new develop- 
ments that will certainly come along in this rapidly ex- 
panding field. 

It’s a fact that each manufacturer seeks to make his units 
distinctive, embracing new features and accessories that will 
suit the individual company’s materials handling problems. 
These services are being expanded at this time by all of 


the manufacturers, though they were curtailed or stopped 


completely during the war years. Another observation that 
may be made in favor of diversity of materials handling 
equipment is the doubt that is natural in the mind of any 
person responsible for its use, as to whether or not his first 
purchased choice was the best, most efficient and most prac- 
tical unit for the job. Some individuals answer this ques- 
tion to their own satisfaction by keeping service records 
for each unit for comparison. Perhaps an exthange of this 
data between the individuals of several companies will sub- 
stantiate or deny those records. 


General Application 


While this discussion has dealt primarily with mobile 
warehouse units, it would seem to follow that the same 
observations apply to all materials handling equipment. 
Scales, bins, lorrys, hoppers, conveyors, pallets, skids, 
vibrators, hand trucks and the like. At some time in the 
life of such equipment adjustments and repairs are neces- 
sary and a careful consideration of the benefits of standard- 
ization in the purchase of such equipment would certainly 
bet in Order. 


Abstract of address at Conference on Materials Handling held concurrentl) 


- with National Materials Handling Exposition, Clevéland, Ohio. 


By C. S. LINK, JR., Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. 
— Before Textile Section, National Safety Congress — 


HIS entire paper is based on the experience gained in 
T connection with the safety programs and materials 
handling projects as is being carried on in Avondale Mills’ 
11 plants in Alabama. In Avondale Mills, the matter of 
safety is on an equal footing with such items as production, 
quality and deliveries, and, most fortunately, is the fact that 
this interest in safety is spearheaded by top management. 

It was top management's idea to set up the plan by which 
a group of people in each department and each plant were 
asked to serve for a month on a committee whose interests 
would lie in one of four directions—one group on safety, 
another group on good housekeeping; another on thrift and 
still another on oiling. These groups are selected in alpha- 
betical order from the payrolls and at the start of the pro- 
gram, half of them served for two months, the other for one 
month; thus we now have the half of the group with experi- 
ence in the subject, breaking in the new half. Over a period 
of time, therefore, all employees will have served, at some 
time or other, one or all of these groups. 

These groups hold monthly inspections of the entire 
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plant, then sit down and talk over their findings; a writter 
report is made to the general office. All suggestions ar 
acted on or rejected if not feasible, and prizes are given fo: 
worthwhile suggestions. 

‘When a lost-time accident occurs, the full details ar 
reported to all superintendents as well as the main office 
statements are taken from the injured as to how it occurre: 
and the best possible safeguard suggested as to how t 
prevent a re-occurrence. Each such accident and report | 
then taken up at the monthly meeting of the safety grouj 
and thoroughly discussed, and notes made of their sugges 
tions and criticisms. 

When a minor accident occurs that does not involve los’ 
time, but which medical attention or - firs’ 
aid, the name of the injured; his’ explanation, the nature o! 
the accident and the causes are 


does involve 


recorded and 

Here they ar 
consolidated, and a frequency rate established and result: 
are reported to the committee and occasionally published 1 
our house organ, the Avondale Sun. 


carefully 
monthly report filed with the main office. 
We own and operate 
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TEXTILE MILLS BOOST EFFICIENCY 
with CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL 


Efficiency ——- meaning costs and output of 
product —- has been greatly improved in many 
textile mills with installation of Cleveland 
Tramrail, even with other production facilities 
remaining the same. 


During the period following the war it is 
predicted that the use of Cleveland Tramrail 
will be accelerated tremendously because 
textile mills will require more efficiency in 
operation than ever before if they wish to 


: remain in a favorable competitive position. 
No other machinery offers as great returns 

for the small investment required as overhead 
, CLOTH HANDLING — AUTOMATIC DISPATCH 
3 
Upper Left: FIELDCREST MILLS, SPRAY, N. C 

Jpper Middle. CONE MILLS CORP., GREENSBORO, N. C. TRAINED SPECIALISTS 
Ypper Right: STEAD & MILLER CO., CONCORD, N. C. 
, ‘ower Left: GREGG DYEING CO., GRANITEVILLE, S. C. CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL CAROLINAS CO. 
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MATERIALS HANDLING 


our own hospital in Sylacauga, and thus the statistics pre- 
sented will be a result of actual hospital cases as well as 
results obtained from the monthly reports. 

Materials handling equipment must fulfill certain basic 
requirements: safety to operators and to other employees; 
prevent fatigue; increase productivity per employee; pro- 
mote good housekeeping and make a reasonable return on 


the investment. All of these are basic and fundamental. 


In two plants we have installed low-level dump chutes 


for dofters. so that when a frame is doffed there is no need 
to lift 150 pounds four feet to dump the yarn into a larger 
box. The yarn is dumped into the proper chute which leads 
to a large hopper which holds from 1,500 to 1,700 bobbins 
—six or seven doffs. In one of these plants, before this 
installation, we had a hospital record of four to five cases a 
day of lost time due to strained back. Since this installation 
has been in use there hasn't been a single case. 

In another plant a system was installed to return empty 
bobbins to a conveniently located station, near the center of 
the spinning room, as fast as they were emptied at the 
winders. This eliminated a large part of running with doff 
boxes, kept large supply boxes off the floor. utilized space 
under the mill and along the ceiling with savings on all 
these points. 

In the weaving mill the cloth doffers took their rolls of 
cloth great distances, hoisting the heavy rolls on their shoul- 
ders, placing them on a large truck which when filled, was 
pushed to the cloth room, a distance of 350 feet. There was 
the ever-present danger of pushing this piled-high truck into 
warps, or into operators, or from being suddenly stopped 
by a quill on the floor causing injury to employee himself. 
This has been eliminated by installing a belt carrier over- 
head down a large alley, together with three air hoists which 
raise the cloth rolls up to the carrier. On the second floor, 
drop chutes through the floor permit the cloth doffer to 
drop the rolls onto the belt. The belt carries this cloth 
directly into the finishing department. 

That fatigue is an important source of accident is a 
recognized fact. Some mills employ elderly men on jobs 
that do not require skill, but rather manual labor and a 
minimum of physical strength. These men tire more quickly 
than younger men, and are thus a potential source of acci- 
dents. 

In one plant, the filling yarns last only 20 seconds in the 
shuttle. The use of a quill stripper was impractical, and all 
stripping was done by hand. Four to six elderly men were 
used on stripping these quills by hand each shift. The work 
required that they bend down into a large box to grasp loose 
ends of yarn on the quills and pull it off. At times as many 
as 200 bobbins would be involved—a big load for a man, 
and the constant bending, pulling and twisting was very 
fatiguing with the result that there was frequent absentee- 
ism. The reason usually given was ‘I’m just wore out.” A 
line of conveyor belts was installed under the floor and 
under each line of looms. 
and through the floor, 
bobbin, 


Holes were cut in the quill cans 
so that when the loom ejected 

it fell directly onto this belt which carried it to a 
cross belt, which in turn deposited the quill at a work table. 
Here one man, sorted the quills that could be put back into 
the looms from. those that could not, dropped the quills into 
the hopper at his side from which a belt with cleats carried 
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the empty quills, back up stairs to a central point in the 
spinning room. 


In the yarn mill, two elderly men per shift were used to 
roll big supply boxes of yarn to the winders and there, by 
hand, place the bobbins, a few at a time, into the supply 
shelf at the top of the winder. Here again fatigue was 
proving a safety hazard. This problem was solved by pro- 
viding an electric hoist that raised the doff box into the 
conditioning unit, the yarn then traveled up a belt equipped 
with cleats, to a cross belt over the end of the winders, 
through automatic closing or opening gates. At the proper 
winder, the yarn would be deposited into a large hopper, 
sufficient to hold a 16-hour supply. From the hopper a belt 
replaced the yarn storage shelves along the top of the 


. winder, When yarn was needed, the operator pushed a button 


and this belt brought the yarn out of the hopper into position 
for the winder hand. 

It will be noted that these installations cut out four to six 
men per shift in quill handling and one man per shift in 
laying up yarn on winders. This represents a reduction of 
men required and an increase in productivity per man. 
There is also another saving in the weave room organization. 
The cloth does not have to wait to be taken to the cloth 
room but is sent there the moment it is doffed from the 
loom. In:the yarn plant the doffers have to walk to their 
supply of bobbins at a maximum of only one-half the 
distance formerly walked: Thus again a gain in productivity 
per employee. Other gains are still possible. 

In every installation which had been made so far and the 
many that are still being planned, we have utilized space 
not heretofore considered as costing money, but which in 
reality does. We have used space in the basements, under 
the floor, along the walls, near the ceiling and above the 
lines of traffic. We have eliminated numerous boxes used 
for temporary storage, and we have minimized the pushing 


_ of boxes in work spaces. 


In one plant there is being installed a system of handling 
and storing picker laps, directly from the pickers and auto- 
matically placed at the back of the cards with provision fot 
handling and selection of four different laps, if necessary. 
This will eliminate such things as loose cotton, broken laps. 
damaged machinery, loading and unloading a lap truck. 
pushing it to a card, unloading and placing in the suppl; 
rack, and damage to the lap when dumped on its end afte: 
doffing. With this system, the laps will travel, out of the 
line of trafhc, at the back of the cards. 

The cost of these various installations are carefully com 
puted, contracts for installation, or our own costs carefully 
scrutinized before installation is made. Elimination of hel 
and increased production is taken into consideration. The 
installation of materials handling equipment in itself doe: 
not necessarily mean the reduction in a labor force—some 
times it may even increase it. So all factors should be care 
fully analyzed, perhaps models actually constructed, or lim 
ited installations made before a complete analysis of th 
return on investment can be made. 

Only a few of the installations we have made at Avondalc 
plants were considered here. Our program includes such 
projects as handling cotton from cars and trucks into the 
proper warehouses; handling cloth from warehouses into 
cars or trucks; handling waste from bins into presses and 
to storage; 
projects. 


supplies and several other materials handling 
Avondale invites. any..who. are interested to. visit 
the installations and see for themselves. 
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HYSTER KRANE 


DURABLE 
MANGANE SF 
SHEAVES 


\lobility — Maneuverability —first cost—and low cost of own- 
ing and operating make the Hyster Karry Krane the most widely 
sed mobile crane in its class. 

Karry Krane rides on pneumatic tires. It can go anywhere over 
ny road surface; can get into and work in small areas. Karry 
Krane is an ideal machine for loading and unloading gondolas, 
Jat cars or automobile vans: for warehouse and dock work: for 
moving heavy or bulky materials to or from any part of a plant 
or storage yard. 

Hyster Karry Krane is on a current delivery basis. See your 
Hyster distributor for a demonstration, Write for literature. : 


CURRENT DELIVERY 
on the lowest price 
| 10,000-lb. mobile 


m crane on the market 


SAFE SELF = 
LOCKING WORM 
HOIST POWER 
TO RAISE OR 
LOWER 


ADJUSTABLE BOOM 


MAXIMUM VISIBILITY 
COMFORTABLE SEAT 


CONVENTIONAL CONTROLS 


WORKING PARTS 
LOCATED 
EASY TO SERVICE 


BUMPER GUARDS 
TIRES AND LOAD 


SPEEDS TO 10 MPH 
EITHER DIRECTION: 


srecenc 


SIX PNEUMATIC TIRES 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY THESE HYSTER DISTRIBUTORS 


ALASKA— Northern Commercial Co. - LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Hyster Company SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—Hyster Company 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—A. S. Rampell LOUISVILLE, KY.—Embry Brothers, Inc. SEATTLE, WASH.—Hyster Company 
BUFFALO, N. Y. MEMPHIS+— Hyster Co. of Lovisiana, Inc. TORONTO, ONT. 
Rapids Handling Equipment Co. MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Hyster Company A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Ltd. 
of Buffalo, Inc. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—W. S. Nott Company VANCOUVER, B. C. 
CALGARY, ALTA. MOBILE, ALA.—S & T Equipment Co., Inc. A. R. Williams Machy. Western, Ltd. 
A. R. Williams Machy. Western, Ltd. MONTREAL, P. Q. . VICTORIA, B. C. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Hyster Company A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Ltd. A. R. Williams Machy. Western, Ltd. 
CINCINNATI, O.—Oral T. Carter & Associates NEW ORLEANS, LA. WINNIPEG. MAN. 
CLEVELAND, O.— Morrison Company Hyster Company of Louisiana, Inc. A. R. Williams Machy. Western, Ltd. 
DALLAS, TEX.—C. H. Collier Company NEW ROCHELLE. N. Y. YUKON TERRITORY 
DENVER, COLO. — Paul Fitzgerald Eastern Industrial Sales Co. Northern Commercial Company 
DETROIT, MICH.—Bentley & Hyde OTTAWA, ONT. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Bentley & Hyde A. R, Williams Machy. Co., Ltd. 


HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA PHILADELPHIA, PA. #4 y T t 
A. R. Williams Machy. Co. Ltd. Rapids Handling Equip. Co. of Phila., Inc. 
HONOLULU, T. H.—Electric Steel Foundry Co. PHOENIX, ARIZ.— Equipment Sales Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS—~C. H. Collier Company PITTSBURGH, PA.—Equipco Sales Company Pp A vy 
PORTLAND, ORE.—Hyster Sales Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Central Rubber & Supply Co. ST. JOHNS, N. F.—City Service Company, Ltd. THREE FACTORIES 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—L. S. Teague Eqpt. Co. ST. LOUIS, MO.— Wharton L. Peters 2988 N. E. Clackamas, Portiand 8, Oregon 
KANSAS CITY, MO. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 1888 North Adams Street, Peoria 1, Iiinois 

Industrial Power Equipment Co. Arnold Machinery Company 1088 Meyers Street... . Danville, Illinois 


In addition to above, Hyster Export Dealers are located in 30 foreign countries. 
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Fe ‘bee 


irect And Vat 


Dyeing Rayon 


By JOHN BOULTON, M. Sc., F.R.1., 


i ww aim of this talk is to give a brief account of current 
yarn dyeing practice, emphasizing any aspects which 
are novel or have depended on recent investigation. 


Direct Dyes 


General practice in rayon dyeing is pervaded by the re- 
sults of the last 20 years researches. The following prin- 
ciples are fundamental to modern practice. Control should 
depend upon the characteristics of the individual dyes, viz: 
(a) leveling capacity as determined by diffusion rate; and 
(b) exhaustion rate of dyebath as determined by the in- 
fluence of sale additions. These factors are of vital im- 
portance in mixed dyebaths; dyes which are as nearly com- 
patible as possible with respect to (a) and (b) should be 
used. Use the highest practicable dyeing temperatures. Dye 
at the boil wherever possible. In circulating machines en- 


sure maximum speed of flow and uniformity of packing. 


Where, as normally liquor volumes are low, use concen- 
trated dye brands and clean water. 


Control—Dyes should be classified according to: (A) 


Dyes which are ‘'self-leveling,”’ 1. e., dyes of good migra- 
tion or leveling properties. (B) Dyes which are not self- 
leveling but the exhaustion of which to give uniform dye- 
ing can be controlled by regulated additions of salt (1. e., 
“salt controllable’ dyes). (C) Dyes which are not self- 
leveling and are highly sensitive to salt. Exhaustion can- 
not be adequately controlled by salt additions and they re- 
quire to be dyed, initially at lower temperature. Uniform 
dyeing is initiated by temperature control and full exhaus- 
tion obtained ultimately at the boil by salt control. These 
are’ the “temperature controllable” dyes. 

T emperature—The established physical fact that rise in 
temperature creates increased rate of diffusion of dyestuff 
molecules in cellulose fiber leads logically to dyeing at the 
boil. It is worthwhile to comment briefly on the effect of 
temperature on both rate of, and equilibrium attained in, 
dyeing. Rise in temperature leads to increased rate of ab- 
sorption of dye (by diffusion inward of dye molecules) 
and decrease in amount of dye taken up at equilibrium). 
In terms of diffusion rate of dye molecules in cellulose, it 1s 
found that there is an increase of about 20 times for a 
temperature rise from 50° to 90° C. for a typical slow 
dyeing dye. Because of this it pays always to dye at the 
highest possible temperature and this should only be be- 
low boiling when temperature control is essential as with 
the ‘highly salt sensitive non-leveling type of Class C dye. 

Liguor Flow—It has been shown that any direct dye, no 
matter how unlevel its normal dyeing behavior, can be dyed 
uniformly .on closely. packed viscose rayon. given..that the 
speed of passage of dye molgcules through the mass ts 
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sufficiently high. In laboratory machines it has been found 
possible to dye any direct dye on dense packages by speed- 
ing up liquor flow. When the rates of flow used are con- 
sidered, it is seen that they are not high; of the order of 


1.2 gallon per minute per pound of yarn. Such flow rates 


are well within the scope of Franklin, Longclose, Ober- 
maier or Courtaulds types of machine. Yet the results of 
the controlled laboratory experiments cannot be fully emu- 
lated in practice. The reason is that, in practice flow is not 
uniform. The methods of packing viscose rayon cakes, for 
example, are such that leaks in the flow system are bound 
to occur and the rate of flow observed is, in part, invariably 


the rate of flow of liquor through adventitious spaces. The 


mean rate of flow through the cake or other yarn mass is 
relatively very slow. Another limiting factor is, of course, 
the hydrodynamic pressure which the walls of a rayon cake 
or cheese will withstand without deforming. 

A step forward has been made by the Courtauld type 
rayon cake-dyeing machine. No provision is made for 
higher mean flow rate, but the continuous sleeve of rayon 
cakes which forms on the dyeing arm is the most nearly 
leak proof of all cake methods, and, given uniform cakes, 
gives more nearly perfect results in so far as collapse and 
consequent channeling of moving dyeliquor do not occur. 


Vat Dyes 


The principles of direct dyenig still apply in some de- 
gree; the leuco-vat has essentially the physico-chemical 
characteristics of the direct cotton dyes. The leuco-vat dyes 
have individual and widely different properties of leveling, 
which takes place by diffusion of the dye-molecules as in 
the case of direct dyeing. The influences of temperature, 
electrolyte content of the dyebath (necessarily very high 
using the orthodox leuco bath set with caustic soda and 
sodium hydrosulphite) are qualitatively the same. There 
is the added complication that actual dyeing take place 
with the dye in an unstabled reduced state. 

A fundamental problem with vat dyes, especially the 
anthraquinoids, is the disparity in rate of absorption by 
viscose rayon and rate of penetration. They have a higher 
affinity for regenerated cellulose rayons than for natural 
fibers. They behave like super-salt-sensitive members of 
Class C direct dyes; quick to exhaust on the most readily 
available fiber surfaces and slow to redistribute by penetra- 
tion of individual fibérs and migration from fiber to fiber. 

In yarn dyeing, as in piece dyeing with the continuous 
padding and steaming methods in the United States, this 
fundamental problem has been tackled by attempts to dye 
in two stages: (a) distribution of dye in a non-absorbable 
state: i. e., unreduced dye in aqueous suspension distributed 
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When you can’t 


A narrow channel—a strong current— 
sharp rocks in your path—that’s a com- 
bination that calls for skill and judgment. 
You just can’t afford a mistake. 


Skill and judgment—and the selection of 
the best working tools—also play a very 
important part in successful finishing op- 
erations. Bleachers and dyers know the 
problems that can arise with every batch 
of cloth—and they know one way to avoid 
them is to use the all-purpose de-sizing 
agent, Diastafor brand—Type L. 


Diastafor—Type L can do a great deal to 
keep de-sizing trouble at a minimum. 
Because it can be used in a wide range of 
temperatures—and in a wide pH range— 
it gives you the flexibility you need for 
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afford a mistake 


trouble-free operation. Even on the most 
difficult jobs, you can be confident that it 
will produce good results, 

You ll find Diastafor—Type L is always 
dependable, easy to use, economical, 
under widely varying conditions. You get 
a fine finish and even, unshaded dyeing— 
whether you are working with cotton, 
rayons or mixed goods. 


Good performance has made Diastafor 
the leader in its field for 40 years. Our 
sales and technical staffs are always at 
your service. Why not discuss your 
de-sizing needs with one of our represen- 
tatives? Standard Brands Incorporated, 
Diastafor Department, 595 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, New York. 
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over the yarn surfaces; (b) application of the reducing 
agent which permits the inward diffusion of the soluble 
dye particles distributed by padding. 

This method, in a number of variants, has had some 
success, but it is still necessary to dye the bulk of vat dyed 
rayon by traditional methods, which will be detailed. 

With the dispersing agents so far known, it is not posst- 
ble to produce a suspension of oxidized vat dye which can 
be distributed uniformly throughout thick pasages in the 
case of all vat.dyes. And the quantity of dispersing agent 
required to give optimum particle mobility is specific to 


each dye, so that the dyeing of mixtures is possible only to. 


a limited degree. The difficulties of uniform penetration, 
as with direct dyes, are greatest for fine deniers. Thus 
traditional leuco-vat technique on skeins, 1s still used for 
most yarns finer than 150 denier, 27 filaments, although as 
will be seen, progress in the direction of some universal 
application of vats to cakes has been made. 


Leuco Vat Dyeing 


In accordance with what has been said about the leveling 
influence of temperature, cold dyeing of vats is now dis- 
carded on rayon. The methods for anthraquinonoid vat 
dyes are as follows: 

Group 1, Strong Alkali Type Dyes—Dyed from 1.25 
gallons of 72° Tw NaOH per 100 gallons; 35° C. rising to 
60° C, 

Group 2, Weak Alkali Type Dyes—(a) 0.25 to 0.50 
gallons of 72° Tw NaOH per 100 gallons; 35 rising to 
60° C.; (b) one gallon 72° Tw NaOH per 100 gallons at 
BD” 

These methods are to be compared with cotton practice, 
which recognizes three groups of dyes, strong alkali dyed 
at 50° C., and weak alkali dyed at (a) cold, (b) 50° C. 

The application of leuco vats to- viscose rayon calls for 
modification in the dyebaths, viz, restraining agents. The 
“strike” of strong alkali dyes is so rapid and as heavy that, 
in the dyeing of rayon packages some form of restrainer 
must be used or the initial unlevelness caused by surface 
absorption of dye taking place at a rate faster than dye 
circulation, will never be overcome. The best of all re- 
straining agents is cellulose sulphite waste liquor; but to 
be effective this agent must be used in the presence of mag- 
nesium hydroxide. The reason why some sulphite waste 
liquors work and others do not is that some contain mag- 
nesium. In the cooking of wood pulp to remove lignine, 
calcium bisulphite is usually used; occasionally magnesium 
bisulphite. It was sometime before we discovered that only 
those containing magnesium were effective restrainers. 
Now, any waste liquor from wood pulp cooking ts used with 
a quantity of magnesium sulphate added to make sure. 
This, in the alkaline condition of the dyebath produces 
magnesium hydroxide, which ts maintained in the colloidal 
state by the protective colloid, lignin sulphonic acid. Dye 
ions replaces some of the hydroxyl ions in. the lignin— 
magnesium. hydroxide complex and.are held by this com- 
plex so that a dynamic equilibrium exists: 


Dye-Cellulose Dye in Dye-Lignin 
Complex True Mg. Complex 
Solution 


LH RH 


Dye ions are freed progressively by the RH complex to 


_ take part in the dyeing. This theory has been amply proved 


and the regular composition of strong dyebath is: 


2.5% Caledon Blue RC paste 


1.0% Caledon Jade Green XS paste 
8.0% Sodium Hydrosulphite 

6.0% Sulphite Cellulose Waste Liquo1 
2.0% Epsom Salt (Mg S04) 


All on weight of yarn, plus 1.25 parts per 100 of 72° Tw 
NaOH. Dyeing would be started at 38° C. and. finished at 60° C. 


Another effect of the sulphite waste liquor is to protect 
the yarn from degradation during dyeing. It replaces tannic 


acid in this respect. 


A restrainer is not used with most weak alkali dyes, for 
which typical recipes would contain 0.20 to 0.40 parts .of 
tannic acid per 1,000 of dye liquor as protection against 
degradation during dyeing. This degradation, which is un- 
undoubtedly associated both with the action of hot strong 
alkali solution and the oxidation-reduction process involv- 
ing the dye, s very temperature sensitive and, protective 
agents notwithstanding, 80° C. is the absolute upper limit 
for vat dyeing. Five degrees above this would, in a two- 
hour dyeing on the Gerber machine, produce a yarn too 
tendered for use. 


Pigment Pad Methods 


The Abbot-Cox process was developed to make use of 


the product Dispersol VL, condensate for fatty alcohol with 


ethylene oxide. The following are the essential stages: (a) 
the necessary Caledon dyestuff, in paste fine form, is made 
up as a fine dispersion, using a suitable dispersing agent 
(preferably Dispersol VL) and this liquor is then circulated 
through the package or pack in the machine; (b) the dye- 
stuff in the liquor is then substantially exhausted on to the 
goods by the gradual addition of an electrolyte such as com- 
mon salt or Glauber’s salt; (c) the dyestuff so applied is 
then reduced in situ by the addition of the normal reducing 
agents; and finally (d) dyeing is completed by develop- 
ing and soaping in the customary manner. 

It will be seen that the Abbot-Cox process differs from 
previous processes in that the vat dyestuffs, applied as fine 
pigment dispersions, are deliberately exhausted on to the 
goods prior to reduction. 


Dyeing Vat Fawn on Courtauld Machine 


The cakes must be carefully dressed on to the tubes, all 
tight and very ‘slack cakes being rejected. Tension applied 
with the screws should be as light as possible. The cakes 
are swelled by immersion without circulation for one hou: 
in boiling water containing four ounces per 100 gallons 
Calgon T. The unit is lifted two inches to lower pressure. 
the pump is then started, the unit lowered gently, and after 
ten minutes the tension 1s checked over again. The tempera- 
ture is raised, if necessary, to 190° F. and the color, which 
has been previously homogenized with the Dispersol VL, 
is then added to the dyebath. After 30 minutes the tem- 
perature is reduced to 175° F. and the caustic, to which 
has been added a solution of tannic acid. is run in over a 
period of 20 minutes. Half the hydrosulphite is then added 
and dyeing carried out for one hour, the temperature being 
maintained at 175° F. and the hydres added as required. 
The cakes are then raised from the dyebath and examined 
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In the first section of the 
Butterworth Continuous 
Dyeing Range, goods enter 
a 2-roll padder in which 
the color is applied in pig- 
ment form,’ followed by 
drying on a special type 
air dryer. 


«i 


Cut Dyeing Costs 
Vats and Sulphurs 


Get ready to sharpen your pencil and refigure your dyeing costs on 


vats and sulphurs. Here are facts about the Butterworth Continuous 


Dyeing Range based on actual mill installations. 


It takes only two pads, a hot flue dryer, a steamer and a compart- 


Butterworth Pad ment washer to give you a complete 2-stage range for both vat 
and sulphur colors. Compare this with 24 jigs required to produce 
Steam Range an equivalent yardage on jig work... plus roll benches for storage 


Vs. Jig Dyeing and in the case of vat colors a pigment padder. For a comparison 


of pad steam vs. jig work, see figures at left, 
1/3 Floor Space 


Complete pad steam range requires If you ate doing conventional continuous reduced or pigment | 
space only 110 x 10 feet to run 6,000 : | 
yards per hour, To produce same yard- work, consider these facts. The Butterworth pad steam range will | 
“ee oy, HB psy age. plan Ng oa cut your costs from 10% to 35% on both vat and sulphur colors. 
sq. ft. for selilia On vat colors you will get deep shades which formerly required 
2/5 Labor Cost the use of jigs. On sulphurs, pad steam dyeing gives full jig money | 
Pad shenet tenge-abipillieicaew of fear value and fastness, and shading is controlled throughout the run. 
men plus part-time color weigher and 
mixer—36 man hours on 8-hour shift. For complete facts on Butterworth Continuous Dyeing Systems, 
To produce same yardage on vat colors | 
by jig method requires 100 man hours write us today. » 
on 8-hour shift... 88 man hours on 
sulphurs. 
worth 
Dyestuffs 


Chemical costs are cut an average of H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY, Phila. 25, Pa. 
40% with the pad steam range. Color 


4 PROVIDENCE DIVISION, Providence, R. I. = 1211 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C.- W. J]. Westaway 
costs are equal, or up to 25% less on Co. Hamiltoo, Ont. - ARGENTINA: Storer & Cia. Buenos Aires ~ AUSTRALIA: Noel P. Hunt & 
cert it o., Ltd., Melbourne - BELGIAN CONGO: Paul Pflieger & Co., - BOLIVIA: Schneiter & Cia., 

ain classes of goods. In addition Leda., La Paz - BRAZIL: Cia. Industria e Commercia, Glossop, Sao Paulo e Rio de Janeiro - CHILE: 
you save the cost of jig leaders owe get Schneiter & Cia., Leda., Santiago - COLOMBIA: C. E. Halaby & Co., Medellin - CUBA: Thos. F. 
bett ma Turrull, Havana - ECUADOR: Richard ©. Custer, S.A., Quito - FRANCE, Georges Campin, Le 
er output because there are no jig Perreux, Seine; Rene Campin, Sceaux, Seime ~ MEXICO: Sloborzky, S. A., Mexico, D. F. ~« MIDDLE 
ends to trim back EAST, MEDITERRANEAN, BALKANS, AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, INDIA: 


Arlind Corporation - NORWAY: Dr. Ing. Orto Falkenberg, Oslo - PERU: Custer & Thommen, Lima 
SOUTH AFRICA: Texmaco, Johatinesburg - SWEDEN: Elof Hansson Goteborg. - URUGUAY: Storer 
& Cia., Leda., Montevideo «= VENEZUELA: Herbert Zander & Co., Caracas. 


In the second section of the Butterworth Continuous 
Dyeing Range, goods are impregnated with chemicals 
on a 3-roll padder and enter a steamer. After steaming, 
goods pass through a water seal and squeeze rolls, 
and are washed in a compartment washer. 
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for levelness. If satisfactory, the bulk is returned to the 
dyebath for five minutes and then “flooded” with cold 
water to remove all scum. This is followed by a cold wash, 
and oxidation with sodium bicarbonate plus a sodium 
perborate for 20 minutes at 140° F. A further wash plus 
a boiling soap for 20 minutes complete the processing. 


The Use of Solvents in Vat Dyeing 


It has been found that certain vat dyes are more easily 
leveled on viscose rayon, if dyed from a solvent solution. 
The solvent does not appear to exert any restraining action 
_on the rate of dyeing of the leuco vat, and as with dyeing 
from an alkaline solution of the leuco compound in water— 
the rate of dyeing increases with rise in temperature. 

The higher boiling solvents Carbitol and Butyl Carbitol 
are preferable to the lower boiling Meths. Spirits, since 
there is less loss of solvents due ‘to evaporation during the 
dyeing process, also the higher boiling solvents allow for 
higher dyeing temperatures (e. g., 80° C.) to be used with 
these dyestufts that are not. unstable at’ such temperatures. 


Sulphur Dyes 


A fairly wide range of sulphur dyes are in use on viscose 
rayon staple, both as loose staple and in the hank. In the 


latter case the Gerber or the Hussong-type machines are 
used. Loose staple is dyed in the Obermaier-type circulat- 
ing machine. When this is done it is important that the 
rock sulphide usually employed be substituted by sodium 
sulphide crystals; the solid impurities in crude sodium sul- 
phide filter out on to the dyeing mass to create uneven dye 
distribution and prevent free liquor flow. 

As with other classes of dye, sulphur dyes need to be 
applied according to their individual dyeing behavior. It 
is. useful to consider them as falling into three classes, viz: 

1. Good leveling. Can be dyed throughout at 95° C. 
Examples—Sulphol Brilliant Green 8G, Thional Sky Blue 

2. Less good leveling. May be dyed at 95° C. Salt addi- 


-tion should be made gradually to control exhaustion. 


Examples—Thional Brown OW, Sulphol Dark Brown 
B.200, Thional Olive R.200, Sulphol Claret RL.300. 

3. Poor leveling. 
dyeing at 40° C. 


Control exhaustion by commencing 
and gradually raising to. 95° C. at which 
temperature the bath may be exhausted by gradual addi- 
tions of salt. Examples—Sulphol Yellow JR300, Thional 
Brown GDR200.—(To be concluded.) 


The euthor, whose paper was pre sented before the March 3 meeting of the 
American Association of Textile Technologists in New York City... is head ol 
research and chief chemist for Courtaulds. Ltd., at Droylsden. England. His 
detailed discussion of methods of viscose rayon staple dyeing will be published 
in the April issue. 


By FRANCIS TRIPP, B.S., M.S., Ch.E., Head of Chemistry Department, New Bedford (Mass.) Textile Institute 


T is safe to say that nearly every person at one time or 

another, during the latter days of World War II, heard 
the remark made that plastics would revolutionize our in- 
dustrial life 
placing steel, wood, copper and other materials. The re- 
mark was probably made by a person who thought that 
plastics was a single new miracle material that could be 
used in any type of fabrication, little realizing that there 
are probably 50 different types of plastic materials, each 
having definite physical and chemical properties and each 
type useful for manufacturing certain specific articles. 

We have observed, since the end of the war, that plastics 
have not made universal inroads into our older types of 
manufacturing or building materials, -but plastics have 
found certain places in our fabricating industries where 
they have proven to be superior to older types of material. 
However, they are not replacing the older materials in a 
general way. 

During the war, we likewise heard of the many different 
finishing materials that were being used and the different 
types of finishes that the Army and Navy were demanding 
for cotton fabrics. With our Army spread on every corner 
of the earth from the tropics to the frozen. wastes of the 
North, it is a small wonder that types of finishes required 
by the Quartermaster Depot were of a variety unheard of 
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that plastics would make great inroads in re-. 


in normal times. We heard predictions that after the end 
of the war that fabrics would be finished as they never had 
been processed before. We heard that starches and dex- 
trines would be replaced by resins; that nearly all wearing 
apparel would be required to be water repellent; that pig- 
ments would replace vat pastes in fast color dyeing; coated 
fabrics would have a greater run in the consumer market 
and fabrics would be required to be fire-proofed before they 
would be allowed to pass the consumer. 

As with plastics, none of the above-mentioned changes 
have been general. Like plastics, many of the finishes anc 
chemical products that were used to make wartime finishes, 
have found definite uses where they are proving superio! 
to older types of finishes. 

Just before the entry of the U. §. into the war, water- 
repellents were being used on .textile fabrics in greater 
amounts than ever before. The public had come to demand 
rainwear that would ‘breathe.’ The general public wished 
to wear raincoats and sportswear that were water-repellent 
rather than waterproofed. The old type oiled slicker and 
rubberized coat had been replaced to a great degree by pop- 
lin or gabardine with water-repellent finish. The conven- 
tional type water-repellent, which is composed of .a disper- 
sion of paraffin wax in aluminum acetate solution with 
gelatin or glue as the dispersing agent, was being employed 
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RESISTS STAINS... 
IN A 


WIDE 
VARIETY 


OF TEXTILES.. 


PARAMUL®® 115 Water Repellent, — another im- 
portant development of Cyanamid Research for 
the textile industry — has a double purpose in life: 
to provide a better water repellency and a superior 
resistance to stains. And how well it does both is 
proved many times a day in a wide variety of 
labrics — cottons, rayons, linens and woolens — for 
outerwear and equipment purposes. 

An aqueous solution of wax and aluminum salts, 


PARAMUL 115 Water Repellent saves time and 


AMONG CYANAMID PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY ARE; 


AQUASOL® Sulfonated Castor Oils; NO-ODOROL® Finishing Oils; 
DECERESOL® Wetting Agents; PARAMUL®® 115 Water Repellent; 
Penetrants, Softeners, Finishes, Sizing Compounds, and other -special- 
tes and ‘Heavy Chemicals. For low-cost chemical equivalent of dis- 
tiled H»O...FILT-R-STIL® Demineralizing Units. 
“Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
* * * 
SALES OFFICES: Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Baltimore, Md.; Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Chicago, TIL.: Detroit, Mich.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Los Angeles. Cc alif.; San Francisco, Calit.; Seattle, Ww ash. In Canada: 
Dillons Chemical Company, Ltd.., Montreal and Toronto. 


rade-mark 
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PARAMUL 


WATER REPELLENT 


money in application, is easy to use, odorless and 
harmless to skin and fabric. It provides complete 
stability over a wide range of temperatures and 
can be safely stored for a long time. 

-rofit by, Cyanamid’s extensive research facil- 
ities by specifying PARAMUL 115 Water Repel- 
lent for your fabrics. Take advantage of Cyanamid’s 
expert technical staff to achieve the most superior 
results possible in water repellency and _ stain 
resistance. 


) 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


Industrial Chemicals Division 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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by some plants for water-repellent finishes. The writer re- 
members some of these in particular that were being ad- 
vertised, such as Neva-wet, Ramasit K, Aridex and Cra- 
venette. This type of finish would produce excellent water- 
repellency but the finish would wash out during launder- 
ing or dry cleaning. Du Pont then came out with Zelan, 
which is classed as a washable and dry cleansable water- 
repellent finish. Mt. Hope Finishing Co. at this time was 
producing a dry cleansable and washable water-repellent 
marketed Wat-a-tite. With the advent of the war and with 
thé government requiring a good portion of its cotton fab- 
rics finished with a washable repellent, such products as 
Norane, Doolanize, Zelan were used in great amounts. 

The Quartermaster depots demanded the so-called dura- 
ble water repellents on their poplins, but on cotton ducks 
they specified the non-washable types made from aluminum 
acetate and paraffin wax. Likewise, they also insisted that 
the finished duck contain a heavy percentage of paraffin 
wax. 

Zelan and Norane are being widely advertised to. the 
public today, and much rain wear, sports jackets and ski 
clothes are being processed with these products. Both prod- 
ucts are’ nearly identical in chemical nature. They both 
link chemically with the cellulose of the cotton fibers by 
the aid of high heat or baking to produce a definite chemi- 
cal end product. 

Zelan is known chemically as in the same category -as 
N-Octadecyl Amido Methylene Pyridinium Chloride. On 
baking, the cellulose of the fabric that has been impreg- 
nated with Zelan joins it chemically where the chlorine 
. groups are present. A typical application to cotton is: Dis- 
solve 90 pounds of Zelan and 15 pounds of sodium acetate 
in water and bring the volume to 100 gallons at 110° F. Put 
the liquor into a padder with good set on the rubber nip 
rolls. Impregnate the fabric to be water repelled by allowing 
it to pass through the mangle, so that it retains six per cent 
Zelan on the weight of fabric. Pass the fabric into an air 
dryer and dry it at a low temperature, followed by curing 
in a gas-fired curing chamber at 350 to 400° F. for 45 
seconds. Wash the fabric through an open-width soaper 
at 140° F. with soda ash and synthetic detergent, followed 
by a hot water wash. Dry on tenter frame. 

We can safely say that water-repellents, because they 
were used in great quantities by the Army during the war, 
have become more popular with the public than ever before. 
Many dry cleaning establishments now render a service of 
cleaning fabrics which have been made water-repellent with 
non-durable types and refinishing the fabric with a water- 
repellent. Drax, made by S. C. Johnson & Son, is adver- 
tised as rendering fabrics water-repellent through the facili- 
ties of the dry cleaning establishments. 

Jackets and other types of wearing apparel, that have 
been treated with a water-repellent, have the ability to stay 
cleaner for longer periods of time than fabrics that have 
received no water-repellent treatment. The water-repellent 
forms a° protective film which prevents the dust and dirt 
from easily penetrating ‘the celluolse fibers and hence the 
dirt does not cling to the garment. Curtains in the home 
can be shaken free of dust if they contain a water-repellent 
finish, They will also stay crisper in damp weather. Slip- 
covers made from material that has a water-repellent finish 
also stay cleaner longer and do .not stain as easily as when 
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they had no finish. Water-repellents will be improved upon 
and will be more widely used in the years to come. | 


Cellulose Finishes 


During the war, the troops in the South Pacific and 
other bug and mosquito-infested areas, were supplied with 
a type of mesh marquisette fabric known as “Mosquito 
Bars.’ This was a light mesh fabric that the soldiers could 
drape over themselves and also their tents to keep the in- 
sects out, 

The requirement of finish called for was generally quite 
firm and O. D. shade. To get the proper crispness or firm- 
ness, mosquito bars (3 by 1 marquisette fabric) was treat- 
ed with a cellulosic finish that was washable and permanent. 
Two types were common and enjoyed large business, name- 
ly Ceglin, a cellulose ether made by Sylvania at Fredericks- 
burg, Va., and Kopan, an alkaline cellulose zincate solu- 
tion made by Hart Products Co. The Ceglin had to be dis- 
solved in a six per cent caustic soda solution. The cotton 
fabric or marquisette to be treated was passed through a 
solution of Ceglin or Kopan in caustic soda (usually the 
per cent of Ceglin was ten) and squeezed through nip 
rolls, passed into a bath of sulfuric acid, which neutralized 
the alkaline Ceglin or Kopan and the cellulose would be 
deposited within and on the threads of the marquisette. 
The fabric then continued on through a series of hot water 
washes to remove excess acid. By this method a permanent 
crisp finish was imparted to the mesh fabric. | 

With the war's end, the use of Kopan and Ceglin on 
marquisette seemed to disappear. However, there seems to 
be many places where a cellulose finish that is washable 
and holds its firmness through repeated launderings can be 
used. Lace curtains, cotton marquisette curtains, collar in- 
terlining fabric and linen finishes on cotton are some of | 
the finishes that can be obtained with this cellulosic ma- 
terial. 


Rayon Finishes 


As mentioned in previous articles, many of the rayon 
finishes are of resin nature. The melamines, urea formal- 
dehyde types for shrinkage control and the alkyd, acrylate, 
polyvinyl acetate dispersions polystyrene dispersions are all 
used to obtain “hand” on rayon fabrics whether it be firm 
or drapy. The range of resin dispersions has now grown 
to where one can obtain a resin to give any type of ‘‘hand” 
to a fabric. 

Glyoxal, as well as formaldehyde, under certain condi- 
tions of pH and heat will render a rayon fabric shrink- 
proof. This type of stabilized finish is put out by Cluett, 
Peabody and sold under the Sanforset label. Some of. the 
older type finishes on rayon still will remain, such as de- 
lustering agents, sulfonated peanut, sulfonated castor and 
olive oil softeners. These oils produce a smooth drapy feel 
to certain types of rayon taffeta and the writer feels that 
these sulfonated products will continue to be used as 
finishes on rayon. 


Heberlein Finish 


Nearly everyone knows that if cotton fabric is immersed 
in strong sulfuric acid for a few seconds that it will be 
dissolved. However, this chemical action can be modified 
by controlling the temperature and concentration of the 
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Bright and saucy are the adjectives 
you'd use to describe the colors se- 
‘ected by Barbour Mills for these two 
Heece coats tailored by “Kitten’s Ear” 
and modelled by two teen-age cover 
girls at famous Wayside Inn. 

lor these coats Barbour wants col- 
ors that will sell... will hold up in 
service ... and can be handled effi- 


ciently and economically in the dyeing 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL 


woOrRtk«s, 


process. That is why Barbour—like so 
many other textile leaders—insists up- 
on the quality that Sandoz represents. 
Among the Sandoz color achieve- 
ments is: 
ALIZARINE LIGHT BLUE 5GL ‘Pat. ) 
a new and outstanding clear, greenish 
acid blue with similar properties to 
those of its predecessor, Alizarine 
Light Blue 4GL—for years the stand- 


INC., 61 VAN DAM 


Application laboratories and stocks at Boston, Philadelphia, Charlotte, Los Angeles, Toronto. «+ 


ANDOZ PRESENTS achieveming of lhe 


Cover Gis Color BARBOUR 


ard for fastness-to-light and level dye- 
ing in acid blues. It provides unsur- 
passed fastness in peacock, teal and 
turquoise shades and—with Xylene 
Light Yellow 2G — faster greens. 

For acid, chrome or direct dyes... 
or auxiliary chemicals... for both nat- 
ural and synthetic fibres... be guided 
by the successful “color achievements” 


yousee in these Sandoz advertisements. 


SU REET, 13, Y. 


Other branches at Providence, Paterson, Chicago. 
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advantages of | 


LIQUID BECCO 
HYDROGEN 
PEROXIDE 


when you order Becco 


in tank cars...and use 


Becco tank storage. 


@ More and more users of Becco 


Hydrogen Peroxide are finding 


entire satisfaction in bulk ship- 4 
ments and bulk storage. The sim- 

plicity in handling...the quickness 
of transfer...adds greatly to pro- ; 


duction and subtracts substantially 
from costs. 40,000 Ibs. in hours 
can be handled through the turn- Red 
ing of a valve and the pushing of ee. s 
| a button. 
MORTH TANK. 

ey Becco’s fleet of tank cars is the en 3 
largest in the hydrogen peroxide 
industry. Becco’s representatives 
will arrange and plan with you for 
the most efficient tank storage. es 


HYDROGE PEROXIDE 


SOUTH TANK 


4 
\ 
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ae Write for complete information. 


BECCO SALES 
AGENTS FOR BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
BUFFALO 7, NEW YORK 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago Charlotte 
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acid and the immersion time of the cloth. The Heberlein 
finish that produces crisp, sheer cotton organdy curtain ma- 
terial is founded on controlling the action of sulfuric acid 
on the organdy yarns by regulating the time and tempera- 
ture of reaction. The sulfuric acid is given time to act only 
on the surface of the yarns and is quickly neutralized where- 
by a jelling of cellulose on the surface of the yarns takes 
place to produce a crisp sheer fabric. 

This type of finish is produced by Bellman Brook Bleach- 
ery under the name “Bellmanized” finish. Several other 
finishing plants also run this same process to produce wash- 
able crisp organdies. This type of finish requires special 
handling and lots of experience to eliminate damages and 
is looked upon as a “‘special’’ finish. It will continue to be 
produced, as it ‘Is greatly desired in permanent finish 
organdy curtains. 


Fire Repellents 


The treatment of textile fabrics to render them fire-re- 
pellent was more or less of a Specialty prior to the outbreak 
of World War II. With the entry of the U. S. into the 
war, the use of ‘incendiary bombs, such as the Germans 
dropped on London, brought a sudden realization to our 
procurement divisions that tarpaulins and duck used to 
cover equipment, clothing worn by war workers, as well as 
quilts and comforters for the armed forces, tent. duck, 
camouflage nettings and a host of other materials should be 
rendered non-flamable. About this time came the great 
Coconut Grove Disaster in Boston that claimed 500. lives. 
Later the circus tent fire in Hartford, Conn., which claimed 
the lives of many, gave impetus to the demand that certain 
fabrics be rendered fire-retardant, especially if they were 


to be used in night clubs, theaters, hotels and other spots 


where the public congregated. New fire laws and more 
rigid inspection of fabrics used in public places by the fire 
marshalls, and the passage of a law in California, which 
banned the sale of wearing apparel such as brushed pile, 
lace, nets and flannelette goods, unless they were made fire 
retardant; has now made the treatment of certain textile 
fabrics with fire-retarding agents a major project. 

The ideal fire-retarding agent, obviously, would be one 


that could be impregnated into a textile fabric and not alter 
the feel or “hand’’ of the fabirc and one that would remain 
when the material was washed in soap and water. Although 
many companies are working to obtain this type of wash- 
able fire-retarding agent, none has been found as yet. The 
army goods were mostly treated by the “Hooper Process” or 
242 Finish whose formulation includes the use of a com- 
bination of chlorinated paraffin wax and antimony trioxide, 
The “add on” to the fabric of this material 1s so great that 
the feel of the treated fabric is appreciably changed. Al- 
though the* process produces a finish that will withstand 
washing the application is limited to types of fabric like 
duck, tarpaulins and nets where the heavy “add on” of 
material with its firming action on the fabric is not of vital 
consequence. 

Ellicott Laboratory of New Jersey markets a flameproof 
compound known as Ellicote for use on cotton fabric which 
will stand up to a moderate wash with soap and water. It 
produces a slight stiffening and coating of the fabric. Du 
Pont markets Erifon, which is a chemical product that re- 
acts with the cellulose to produce a flame-resistant fabric 
that will stand a light wash. Ban-flame, by Bancroft Finish- 
ing Co. of Wilmington, Del., is a special process of react- 
ing the cellulosic fabric to the action of certain nitrogen 
compounds together with phosphates and high temperature 
to give flame resistance to the fabric that will stand up to 
a hot water wash, if too much soap is not used in the wash- 
ing. 

The simplest method of rendering fabrics fire-resistant 
is to immerse them in a concentrated solution of water- 
soluble salts. These salts consist of borates, phosphates, 
sulfamates, sulfates and the dry “add on’ of these salts to 
the fabric should be around 15 per cent, based on the 
weight of the fabric. After immersion in the salt solution, 
the fabric is squeezed to give the desired amount of solu- 
tion to the fabric, then it is dried on the tenter frame. Ma- 
terials used are borax, boric acid, ammonium phosphate, 
ammonium sulfamates, ammonium sulfate. Fire-retarding 
of textile fabrics is growing in importance and before long, 
one of the leading companies will come out with a product 
that can be applied to textile fabrics with no appreciable 
change in the feel and which will stand several washes 
with soap and water without losing its flame-resistant prop- 
erties. 


Ahead Textile Drying 


By MYRON T. FLEMING, Engineer, Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FPNHE theoretical drying curve shows the classical constant 

rate of evaporation as well as the so-called falling rate 
period and shows that, at or above certain moisture content, 
water is evaporated at a constant rate, while below this point 
water is evaporated at a variable rate depending upon the 
diffusion characteristics of the material. The evaporation 
rate for the first portion is the portion of the drying curve 
most usually dealt with in textile drying. For all practical 
purposes, in dealing with any textile drying where there 1s 
intimate contact between the drying medium and the indi- 
vidual thread or fiber, the variation in drying time with 
different drying conditions follows the laws governing the 
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variation of evaporation rate during the so-called constant- 
rate period of free evaporation. 

Drying is essentially a problem in heat transfer. . When 
water is evaporated, heat must be supplied at the rate of 
approximately 1,000 B.T.U, per pound of water evaporated. 
In addition, heat must be supplied for the heating of mate- 
rial, necessary fresh air, and other losses. Basically this heat 
can be supplied by conduction (contact); convection (air 
flow), or radiation (sunlight), separately or in combina- 
tion. Water vapor exists in the air at a certain vapor pres- 
sure; likewise, heat is supplied to cause the material or water 
in the material to reach the wetbulb temperature or slightly 
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higher, and this water has a certain vapor pressure corre- 
sponding to its temperature. The only way water can 
evaporate from the material is to have the vapor pressure of 
the water exceed the vapor pressure in the air. Therefore, 
the vapor pressure difference is actually the drying potential. 

Another factor of extreme importance is air velocity. In 
hot air drying, heat is supplied by air; and it is only common 
sense to expect a higher velocity of air past a drying surface 
to give accelerated heat transfer and hence an increased rate 
of evaporation. Actually, the drying time is a function of 
velocity but not quite a straight-line function: Of the 
different methods of air application, cross circulation 1s 
feasible when one side has a comparatively small film 
thickness so that there is less resistance to the heat flow 
required for evaporation and hence the evaporation 1s 
greater than in the case of still air. Direct impingement on 
one side is still better, and direct impingement on both sides 
the best condition. Among the variables encountered in 
textile drying are the material, fiber thickness, thread count, 
twist, cloth construction, dye, finishes or sizes used, porosity, 
etc. 


Special Drying Applications 


Two special methods of drying have received much pub- 


3 licity: drying by infra-red radiation, and drying by the 


passage of a high-frequency current through the material. 
Infra-red radiation is a form of wave energy emanating 
from a heated surface and is at the opposite end of the 


spectrum to ultra-violet light. Its source can be electricity 


in-which the radiating element is the filament, a refractory 
arch, or a plain heated surface. The energy radiated and 
hence the heat available for use in drying is proportioned to 
the fourth power of the absolute temperatures expressed in 
degrees Kelvin. 

With infra-red rays there is at the most only skin pene- 
tration, the basic theory of wave radiation supports this lack 
of penetration; but this does not, however, immediately 
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disqualify this for all textile problems; and many applica- 
tions are in actual use today. Costs for infra-red drying 
show that electricity is approximately ten times as expensive 
as steam while gas is four times as expensive. Infra-red 
drying installations that have been most successful are used 
to obtain a pre-drying in front of existing machines. 
High-frequency drying is purely electrical; and, while 
still in the development stage with severe limitations for 
practical commercial use, it gives genuine future promise in 
certain applications where there is compact thickness to the 
material to be dried. Essentially, high-frequency equipment 
consists of a drying chamber which must have a definite air 


circulation and be capable of having the air temperature 


controlled. Exhaust must be provided as in a conventional 
dryer to remove the proper amount of moisture-laden air. 
Added to this are two electrodes of one type or another 
between which the material to be dried must pass. The 
passage of high-frequency electric current generates through- 
out the material a certain temperature which speeds migra- 


tion of the water from the interior of the material to the 


surface where it must be removed by the air circulation. 
One. limitation is the positiveness of control at true high 
frequencies. Another is cost including the replacement of 
expensive power tubes. Steam and hot air drying will be 
used for the vast majority of drying applications for many 
years to come, but the other means are definitely a part of 


the entire drying picture and will undoubtedly come into | 


more general use. 


Practical Dryer Design 


Practical considerations in textile dryer design involve 
the man responsible for final quality, be he chemist, dryer 
or finisher; the man responsible for producing so many yards 
or pounds of material pér week; and the designer of ma- 
chinery that must satisfy these first two people and at the 
same time, deliver a sound, cleanly designed machine. 

The first man is most likely concerned with tension. He 
may also be concerned with the elimination of finish marks, 
and he may be concerned with color or resin migration. He 
also has ideas on how he wants his material handled and 
has a very good idea how he wants his material dried to 
achieve the results he has in mind. The individual responsi- 
ble for over-all plant production wants, first, maximum pro- 
duction per unit floor space with maximum efficiency. The 
designer of machinery must plan for efficient operation 
from the standpoint of the machine operator. He must 
design a machine that is simple and easy to operate and as 
nearly foolproof as possible. He must constantly improve 
the general cleanliness of his design, and must turn out a 
machine that will stand 24 hours a day of mill operation 
for perhaps 20 years. Different requirements are solved by 
various machines. Suction cylinder dryers were developed 
for the handling of warp knit fabrics in a relaxed condition; 
they seem to have some potential for the drying of tubular 
knit fabrics, 


Future Trends 


In the future one can expect increased production efh- 
ciency from operation of machines at higher speeds, in- 
creased range operation, more continuous operation, and 
closer attention to the operation of machinery at its maxt- 
mum output. Operation of machines 
output involves drying to only a nominal amount below 
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normal regain instead of drying to a practically bone-dry 
point. Overdrying may cut capacity by around 20 per cent. 

There is coming a more critical attention to quality. In 
many mills, great attention is being given to intermediate 
quality control tests; and in many companies organized on a 
vertical basis, this program is directly under one of the 
executive offices. Automatic instruments are being used on 
an increasing scale, and there are various Servo mechanisms 
that operate in conjunction with these automatic controls 
independent of the action of any operator. Many of these 
were developed during the war and will see increasing 
application by industry during the next decade. 

Hydraulics is another tool that will find increasing use 
wherever instant and positive responses are required at high 
frequency. All of these intriguing possibilities for improved 
production and quality, therefore, bring one naturally to the 
need for the closest co-operation between the mill operating 
men and the machinery manufacturer if textiles are to 
realize these benefits in the shortest possible time. 


Abstract of address before New York Chapter, American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists. 


Bancroft Co. Announces New Developments 


Three new developments are announced by Joseph Ban- 
croft & Sons Co., Wilmington, Del. The first extends the 
company s operation into the international field on a world- 
wide scope, the second sets up an international department 
in the firm to supervise the first move, and the third devel- 


opment reveals two new fabric finishing processes. It was 


announced by W. Ralph MacIntyre, 


agreements insures the 


company president, 

that completion of distribution 

throughout the world of Bancroft textile developments. 
Mr. MacIntyre disclosed that the latest 


national operations by Bancroft followed agreements made 


growth of inter- 


with Calico Printers Association, Ltd., of Manchester, Eng- 
land, and with the Raduner Co., A. G., of Horn, Switzer- 
land. Through these agreements with the Bancroft Co., in 
addition to Everglaze chintzes, other patented Everglaze 
tabrics will be made available for production overseas and 
1 North and South America. 
for these operations, is called Everglaze 


The new department created 
in the company, 
International. This department will conduct a comprehen- 
sive planned program, both in this country and abroad, on 
he promotion of E verglaze fabrics and chintzes. 

The two new fabric developments revealed by the Ban- 
croft Co, are: Durable lustrous effects for spun rayon and 
mixtures of rayon and cotton; and durable subdued and deep- 
seated lustre cottons and rayons. The first group of fabrics, 

ulting from research in Bancroft laboratories and now 
ready for full commercial use, feel and look like linen. New 
ises in the apparel field to include all types of casual wear 
ind suitings for men, women and children are opened by this 
new textile development. The second group of fabrics, 
durable subdued and deep-seated lustre cottons and rayons, 
Possess a soft flexible hand with unusual draping qualities. 
ree from excessive cre: ising and shrinkage, the fabrics will 
ne available in plain shades and prints, providing new op- 
portunities for dresses for all ages as well as practical 
ipplications in the home furnishings field. 

Both the rayons and cottons, it is claimed, do not fray 
out and retain their durable degree of lustre, crease resist- 
ance and other qualities through repeated dry cleanings and 


ashings, Through _ these developments many valuable 


New Tenter Chain 


Chain, vibration 
is practically eliminated. Hardened steel construc- 
tion reduces wear to minimum. Damaged clamps 
can be replaced by removing single bolt with only 
a few seconds shutdown 


With the new Butterworth 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY 
Serving the Textile Industry Since 1820 
Main Office and Works: Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


Butterwort 


To give your yarns and fabrics the richness 
of color and lustre, the hand, and drape 
best suited to their end uses, call upon 
Consos, Inc., an organization rich in the 
background and know-how that provides 
the finest materials for bleaching, dyeing, 


printing and finishing. Inquiries invited. 


Chemicals and Dyes 
POR FINE TEATILES 


* 


CONSOS, Inc. 


P.O. Box 973 CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 
Office and Warehouse: Statesville Road 
Phone 3-8086 
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properties may be added at one time to fabrics which they 
did not possess in the past. These qualities will give the 
fabrics greater value, as they are all of a durable nature. 
They not only enhance the fabrics so treated but add to their 
life and usefulness as well as to their style features. For 
the first time, fabrics with every degree of durable lustre, 
and varying from exceptional softness to taffeta-like crisp- 
ness, together with stabilization, spot, soil and crease resist- 
ance qualities, can be produced. 

The new effects and the new fabrics which can now be 
included in the Everglaze family give further evidence of 
the versatility of Resloom melamine resins in textile finish- 
ing, according to Dr. D. H. Powers, director of the textile 
chemicals department, Monsanto Chemical Co; With Res- 
loom, Bancroft’s finishing experts have been able to produce 
durable glazed effects on spun rayon and mixtures as well as 
cotton, to achieve subtle deep-seated lustre as well as glossy 
effects on both cotton and rayon, and to obtain a soft as 
well as a crisp hand. In addition, the fabrics receive the 
benefits of stabilization and wrinkle-resistance which Res- 
loom imparts. 


Booklet On History Of Dyeing, Finishing 


An outline on the history of dyeing and finishing, entitled 
Old Dyers, Old Books, and Old Methods, is the subject of 
a recent booklet by Sidney M. Edelstein of the Dexter 
Chemical Corp. The subjects covered in Mr. Edelstein’s 
treatise includes: Relationship of Dyeing and Alchemy; 
Glauder and His “Wonder Salt’; Robert Hooke and the 
Royal Society; Dr. Francis Home and the Bleaching Indus- 
try; and the contributions of Thomas Cooper, Asa Ellis 
Junior and Cornelius Maloney. 

Mr. Edelstein, who is technical director of the textile 
chemical division for. Dexter, discussed the subject matter 
in detail at a combined meeting of the Lowell Textile In- 


stitute Student Chapter and the Northern New England 
Section of the A. A. T. C. C. in the institute at Lowell, 
Mass. Mr. Edelstein had on display a number of old books 
and manuscripts, parts of which are illustrated in his new 


booklet. Included in Mr. Edelstein’s collection are books 
on chemistry and alchemy and all of the books on dyeing 
and related subjects published in this country from 1798 to 
1890. There are over 2,000 items in his collection. Business 
men interested in receiving a copy of Old Dyers, Old Books, 
and Old Methods should write on their company letterhead 
to the Dexter Chemical Corp., 819 Edgewater Road, Bronx 
59, N. Y. 


Water Repellent Products To Be Probed 


- A meeting of an eight-man voluntary industry committee 
was scheduled to have been held March 16 in New York 
City to decide when and where they would like the Federal 
Trade Commission to hold a trade practice conference on 
chemical water repellent products. At a preliminary F. T. 
C.-industry session in Washington about five months ago, 
the commission reported that it had received numerous 
complaints about water repellent treatments for textiles 
failing to live up to their advance billings. An F. T. C. 
spokesman warned that if the trade practice conference 
procedure failed to largely eradicate these abuses, F. T. C. 
would be compelled to resort to filing complaints against 
offending manufacturers producing the chemicals. 

The voluntary industry committee is composed of W. P. 
Fickett, president of Textile Fabrics Association, New York 
City; Charles W. Dorn of J. C. Penney Co., New: York; 
E. M. Edgerton, National Association of Finishers of 
Textile Fabrics, New York; Howard J. Fletcher, executive 
secretary of Silk & Rayon Printers & Dyers Association 
of America, Inc., New York; Morton Freedland, Cosmo- 
politan Mfg. Co., Cambridge, Mass.; Frederic Lee Hess, 
president of Schwarzwalder Co., Philadelphia; Robert C. 
Hunzinger, vice-president of The Cravenette Co., Hoboken, 
N. J., and L. S. Little, manager of the textile service section, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., New York. 


Mill Village Shrubbery Care 


By JOHN LEON HOFFMAN 


ANY textile villages have large, overgrown shrubs 
N that have been allowed to grow and get out of bounds 
during the last four or five years because of labor scarcity. 
Do not let your shrubs grow another season without some 
attention. Many of them are already too large to prune back 
and make grow into shapely plants, but those which are not 
may be pruned during March and April and made to grow 
into nice plants again, | 
Such items as Spiraeas, Mock-Orange, Pearl Bush, Weige- 
lia and other early-flowering shrubs, of course, cannot be 
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pruned until sometime in May, otherwise you will lose their 
blooms. Prune these immediately after they flower. 

This article is written to prevent your maintenance force 
from making all shrubs into formal shapes. such as balls, 
pyramids, or box-like plants which are so common not only 
in our textile villages, but in the grounds of some of our 
best homes. No shrubs should be pruned into a ball or a 
formal shape unless they are such as Boxwoods, Ilex Cre- 
natas, Junipers, cedars, and. plants which you use as accents 
or in hedges planted in straight or curved lines. The others 
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Drawing at left represents the proper way to prune specimen trees like Hollies, Magnolias and other evergreen 


a trees that are planted by themselves on lawns or along streets. When it is desired to trim Cedars, Junipers and 


should be pruned by cutting each branch a different length 
as illustrated in the accompanying drawing attached. 


Large shade trees should be pruned so as to make them 


grow straight and erect by shortening the side branches near 


the top more than the lower ones, causing them to form 
pyramidal shaped heads or tops; never cut out the main 
stem or leader, for this causes the tree to branch and spread, 
and produces an unnatural, and in most cases, a grotesque 
looking object. This does not apply to hollies that have 
been planted out as individuals in a lawn. They should be 
trimmed according to the drawing to make them grow into 
thick, shapely specimens. Junipers and red cedars, when 
they get too wide or large, may be trimmed as indicated, but 
since these are formal plants, their shapes should be re- 
tained. 

Any transplanting of. shrubs to new places should be 
done early in the spring before they start to: grow. The 
pruning should be done immediately after the shrubs are 
set into their new locations in order that they may grow 
out and fit into the picture better than if pruned before 
being moved. Of course, for convenience in handling, part 
of the tops may be cut back, but they should be pruned 
again after being set. 

Large shrubs that have been cut back heavily will have 
4 tendency: to put on long, straight shoots or branches and 
not produce thick and graceful shrubs. When these long 


similar evergreens they may be cut with long-handled shears, retaining the shape as outlined in the center 
drawing. Represented at right is an informal shrub, such as Spiraea, Abelia and Ligustrum. The short, ‘heavy 


lines indicate the proper method of pruning to make or 
keep these srubs informal and graceful. The circle indicates 
the way most of them are pruned. This produces geometri- 
eal designs, and should not be practiced except on such 
formal plants as Boxwoods, Ilex Crenatas and hedge plants 
which are planted in straight lines to form continuous 
borders. 


branches come out in the summer, they should be cut back 
something like half way or more, but care should be exer- 
cised to cut them at different lengths so as not to create 
formal or round top shrubs. 

The trouble with most of the pruning is that it is left to 
some untrained person who is given a pair of long-handled 
hedge shears and is told to ‘go at it.’” Since he has seen 
others trimmed into these grotesque shapes, he considers 
this the proper thing to do. The proper pruning of infor- 
mal shrubs cannot be done with hedge shears; it can only 
be accomplished with short, hand snips. Of course, large 
trees need long-handled, heavy-cutting tree shears in order 
that you may reach up to the branches, in addition to a step 
ladder and a pruning saw for the large branches, 

All trees which are not showing satisfactory growth 
should be fertilized at this time. This can be accomplished 
by driving a crow-bar into the ground around the tree, just 
under the outside edge of the branches, and filling these 
holes with cow stable manure or some other good fertilizer 
that contains a high per cent of nitrogen such as cottonseed 
meal, 


The author of this article is a planning consultant and landscape architect 
of Forsyth, Ga. His instructions for maintenance of industrial village grounds 
are written as simply as possible with the hope that anyone can understand 
and carry. them out. Mr. Hoffman will write on other timely matters in the 
proper seasons. The editors believe that his discussions will assist plant man- 
agers in doing some of the things that are needed from time to time. and that 
this professional advice will encourage beautifying of premises and decrease 
maintenance costs. 


Electrical And Textile Mill 


Part Seven of a Series by JAMES T. MEADOR 


A as in the February issue of TEXTILE BULLETIN 
4 & and Part Six of this series, we dig deep into the 
National Electrical Code. This time, also, in a very impor- 
‘ant part of the particular phase of electrical work that is 
Of Considerable importance to you in the operation of ‘your 
plants, the extension and remodeling of your present plants, 
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or, in the construction of new ones with special machinery 
layouts, etc. This session deals with switchboards and 
panelboards, the code requirements, and some other infor- 
mation relative to Article 384 of the code. 

Section 3841, Scope: ‘The requirements of this article 
shall apply to all switch boards, panelboards, and distribu- 
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Showing switch room at Aleo Mfg. Co... Rockingham, N. C., with the 3/ 16- 
inch thick Johns-Manville millboard on the ceiling and beams which 
have been installed to conform to electrical code and insurance specifi- 
cations. Plans also have been made to pour a lightweight concrete of 
four-foot thickness on tep of the present wood floor. 


tion boards used for the control of light and power circuits, 
except. in these specific classes: (1) Switchboards in utility 
owned and operated central stations or sub-stations which 
directly control electrical energy derived from generators, 
transformers, etc. (2) Switchboards and panelboards used 
exclasively to control signal circuits operated by batteries. 
The requirements of this article shall apply to battery- 
charging panels if current is taken from light or. power 
circuits. 

Section 3842, Application of Other Articles: Switches, 


circuit breakers and overcurrent devices used on panelboards, 


switchboards. and distribution boards. also the boards and 
their enclosures. shall conform to the requirements of Arti- 


~ 


cles 240, 370, 380, and other articles which apply. Switch- 
bodrds and panelboards in hazardous locations shall con- 
form to the requirements of Article 500. 

Section 3843, Support of Bus Bars and Conductors: Con- 
ductors and bus bars on.a switchboard, panelboard or con- 
trol board shall be so located as to be free from mechanical 


injury, and shall be held in such a manner as to be rigid. 


Switchboards 


Section 3851, Location of Switchboards: ‘Switchboards 
which have any exposed live parts shall be located in per- 
manently dry locations and then only where under compe- 
tent supervision, and accessible only to qualified persons. 
In other words, don’t hide your switchboard back in some 
dark and hard-to-get-to place, but, instead set it out in the 
middle of a nice, dry, light and easily accessible place and 
then build a nice enclosure all around it, even over it, and 
then youll not have .too many worries about someone 
meddling around it. : 

Section 3852, Wet Locations: lf a switchboard is in a 
wet location, or outside of a building, it shall be enclosed 
in a weatherproof enclosure or cabinet, installed to conform 
to Section 3732 (January, 1948, TEXTILE BULLETIN). 

Section 3853, Location Relative to Easily-lenitible Ma- 
terial: Switchboards shall be so placed so as to reduce 
minimum the probability of communicating fire to adjacent 
easily-ignitible material | 

Section from Ceiling: Switchboards 
shall not be built up to a non-fireproof ceiling, but there 


3854, Clearance 
must be left a space of three feet between the ceiling and 
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the board, unless an adequate fireproof shield is provided 
between the boards and the ceiling. This is a matter of 
vital importance to you from the standpoint of your insur- 
ance company, some of which permit the use of such mate- 
rial as Johns-Manville asbestos mill board in the standard 
available thickness of ;*. of an inch, as this is usually. in 
stock in someone's warehouse near you. Guy Trexler, mas- 
ter mechanic for Aleo Mtg. Co., Rockingham, N. C., has 
just completed lining the ceiling and beams of his new 
switchboard room with this material, with which he accom- 
plished a beautiful ‘job. 


Section 3855, Clearance Back of Su ichboard: If the 
equipment or wiring on the back of the switchboard is 


accessible only from the space behind it, there shall be 
clear space of at least 18 inches between such equipment or 
wiring, and the wall for a single panel switchboard not 
over 42 inches in width, and at least 24 inches when the 
board consists of a wider panel or more than one panel. If 
the space behind the board is accessible only from one end, 
these spaces shall be increased by at least six inches. The 
space back of the board shall be kept clear of foreign mate- 
rial and shall not be used for storage purposes. In other 
words, keep ‘em clean! 

intervals by 
building columns behind the switchboard, or by equipment 


Reduction of these clearances for short 
on a single panel in the switchboard, is permitted provided 
the clearances are not reduced below those required for a 
single panelboard. In other words, remember that 18 inches 
is the minimum clearance in any case. (Some of the above 
dimensions are exceptions to Section 1112—see later.) Mr. 
Trexler has found that a minimum clearance of two feet 
around his switchboard is about right for working with 
tools and handling circuit breaker parts, etc. Also, Joc 
Little, master mechanic at Locke Cotton Mills, Concord 
N. C., has found this fits his requirements, too. 


3" CONDUIT S/SOOMCAY. C. CABLE -EACH 


—< - 


SERVICE ENTRANCE ~TWO 3" 
CONDUITS, 3/SOOMCAYV. C. CABLES, 


TWO Ci@cuIT \ PARALLELED TO PANEL BUS BARS 


€NTRANCE PANEL 


TWO CIRCUIT BRANCH FEEDERS —EACH CONDUIT, 
ENTRANCE PANEL “) %3/S5Q0mc™ v.C. CABLES 
} 


+ 


SERVICE ENTRANCE 
(PRRALLELED) 


BRANCH DISTRIQUTION PANELS’ 


ry 
7 
4 


At top is an isometric drawing of the electrical system being installed at 
Carelina Asbestos Co., Marshville. N. C. It consists of a two-circuit 
entrance panels of the circuit-breaker type, with a service entrance of 
two three-inch conduits with three 500.000 circular mil. cables of th: 
varnished cambric type paralleled to the bus bars on the entrance panel. 
The feeders to the two branch panels are three-inch conduit and three 
500,000 cireular mil. varnished cambric cables cach to the branch 
distribution panels where they are broken down into smaller circuits for 
use on various machines, ete. The code allows as many as six switehes 
in a group as disconnecting means for entrances. which will save the 
expense of furnishing and installing an extremely large size entrance 
switch as the main switch for several smaller switches... This has prover 
to be a very economical installation. Bottom drawing is a one-line 
diagram further illustrating this system. 
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Insulated conductors 
where closely grouped, as on the rear of switchboards, 


Section 3856, 


Conductor Covering: 


The con- 
ductor covering shall be stripped back a sufhcient distance 
from the terminals so as not to make contact with them. 
Insulated conductors used for instrument and control wir- 
ing on the back of switchboards shall be flame-retardant, 
either inherently or by means of an outer covering, and be 
one of the following types: R, RH, V, AVA, AVB, T, 
TA. 

Section 3857, Protection of Instrument Circuits: Instru- 
ments, pilot lights, potential transformers, and other switch- 
board devices with potential coils, except where the opera- 
tion of the overcurrent device might introduce a hazard 1 
the operation of devices, shall be supplied by a circuit that 
is protected by standard overcurrent devices (fuses, etc.) of 
a rating not greater than 15 amperes, except that for ratings 
of two amperes or less, special types of enclosed fuses may 


shall each have a flame-retardant outer covering. 


he use 
_CARD ROOM CIRCUIT: 345 
3". 3* $00,000 CA, 
_4- FEEDERS, EACH 3"-3* S00 000 CAV.C. 
4 
| 


LOWER SPINMING CIRCUIT: 
SOO OOOCMY.C. | 
110 
wren SPINNING CIRCUIT: 
3"-3* 500,000 CM 


3% 500,000 Cm 


DUCT UNDER DRIVEWAY BETWEEN did 


SWITCHBOARD — FREE STANDING FLOOR MOUNTED, 
TRANSFORMERS SmITCH ROOM 


SELF-CONTAINED, FUSIBLE, 600 VOLTS, 
-GOOAMP BRANCH | 


did 


FEEDERS FROM TRANSFORMERS — 


Showing the application of a switchboard of the free-standing, floor- 
mounted, self-contained type, fusible, 600 volts, with four 600-ampere 
branch switehes. The feeders from the transformers come under the 
driveway between the transformers and the switchroom through a self- 
draining concrete ductway into the bottom of the switchboard and are 
four cireuits in parallel, each being three-inch conduit with three 500.- 
000 ecireular mil. varnished cambric cables. You will notice. going out 
the top of the four branch circuits, one circuit going to the twister room 
panel, one cireuit to the card room panel, one to the lower spinning 
room panel and one to the upper spinning room panel. This allows for 
a well-balanced and uniform electrical distribution in the No. 2 plant 
of Glen Raven Cotton Mills at Kinston, N. C. 


Section 3858, Grounding Switchboard Frames: Switch- 
board frames and structures supporting switching equip- 
nent shall be grounded, except that frames of direct-current 
single- polarity switchboards need not be grounded if effec- 
tively insulated. 

Section 3859, Grounding of lusisumnanis. Relays, Meters 
ind Instrument Transformers. on Su itchboards: Instru- 
ments. relays, meters and instrument transformers located 
on switchboards shall be grounded as specified in Sections 
to 2625. 


Panelboards 


Section 388]. 


Number of Overcurrent Devices on One 
rane lboard: 


Not more than 42 overcurrent devices of a 


ighting and appliance branch circuit panelboard shall be 


installed in any one cabinet or cutout box. 
Section 3882, Overcurrent Protection: Except as installed 
‘OF S€rvices as in Paragraph a-3 of Section 23 371, panel- 
oard supplied by conductors having overcurrent protection 
sfeater than 200 amperes shall be protected on the supply 
ide by overcurrent. devices having a cating not greater than 
that of the panelboard. snap switches rated at 30 amperes 
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TO 4-25 HP 
On CEMING 


DIST. PANEL: 3-008 ] 
Pestias(wor 
nook 
RANCH LINE TO 


Twister room circuit details of the Glen Raven Plant No. 2 at Kinston, 
N. C.. which includes power distribution groups and distribution panel 
for the twisters which indicates the efficiency of the panel type arrange- 
ment or wiring. 


or less and employed in panelboards shall have overcurrent 


protection not in excess of 200 amperes, 

Section 3883, Panelboards in Damp or Wet Locations: 
Panelboards in damp or wet locations shall be installed 
conformity to Section 3732. 

Section 3884, Enclosure: Panelboards shall be mounted 
in cabinets or cutout boxes. 

Relative 


Panelboards: having switches on the load side of any 


Section 3885, Arrangement of Switches and 
Fuses: 
type of fuses shall not be installed except for use as service 
equipment as provided in Section 2375. In general, panel- 
boards offer the most compact means of arranging an elec- 
trical system in textile mills, whether the requirements be 
for either power or lights, and such arrangements in con- 
nection with switchboards have been found to be most satis- 
factory. In such installations, the switchboard feeds the 
branches, and the branches go to the various. panelboards 
which are located at the various load centers in the mill. 
For example, take the installation of panelboards in the 
new spinning room of Aloe Mfg. Co., or in the spinning 
room. of the Locke Cotton Mills, at Safie Mfg. Co., Rock- 
ingham, N. C., or at Glen Raven Mills No. Kinston, 
N. C. In each case the panelboards were fed by a circuit 
of 3-500,000 C. M. Varnished Cambric Cables in three- 
inch conduit from a 600-ampere branch on the switchboard, 
which was fused down to 450 amperes. 


the panelboards usually were, 


The branches from 
in those jobs mentioned 
above, limited to 100-ampere branch switches fused to 100 
amperes, and having circuits of three No. 1 Type R Cables, 
three No. 2 Type RH Cables, both in 11/,-inch conduit, or 
three No.2 Varnished Cambric Cables in 11 4-inch conduit. 
These branches have been used as feeders for groups of 
eight 71!/,-horsepower motors, or eight ten-horsepower 
motors or four 15-horsepower motors, in such installations 
as On spinning and twisting frames, etc. 


\\ ‘DUCT OR WIRE WAY 


_FUSIBLE OR CIRCUIT BREAKER 


FUSIBLE OR CORCVIT GataxER. / 


PLuG- IN UNITS ONE 
EACH BRANCH CiROWIT 


Illustrating the advantage of a switchboard group for service entrance 
in a large plant where there are more than six entrance switches or 
eireuit breakers with a main breaker ahead of the whole group of 
branch switches. This emphasizes the advantages of the compact type 
of self-contained air circuit breaker switchboards. 
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FEEDER OucT CONDUIT FEEDER i 
] 


Plans and designs for all types of 
projects related to the textile 
industry. Appraisals, moderniza- 


BETTER RESULTS 


tion studies, machinery layouts, 
air-conditioning, power and water 


STODGHILL & COMPANY 


filtration plants,and other phases 
of textile engineering. 


In Slashin g ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


R A TE 
ODrchiiects and Ongin eors 


ATLANTA 


USE 


Vat Satissies 


KNITTING 
WEAVING 


~ Sell Us Your Surplus Yarns 


> GASTONIA, N. C. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


TWENTY-NINE YEARS’ NATIONWIDE EXPERIENCE 
IN INDUSTRIAL AND TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT 


Complete Bolster Service 


| 


| | 


Your Southern Source for 


SPINNING & TWISTING 


All Styles and Types 


H&B — WHITIN- — DRAPER 
SACO-LOWELL — FALES & JENKS 


* 


Spinning and Twisting Rings and Holders 
BOBBIN GEARS 
* 


Manufacturers of All Types of Cast Tooth and 
Cut Gears for Carding and Spinning 


THE FINEST THE INDUSTRY AFFORDS 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


VY Check Us for Quality Vv Check Us for Service 
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CONSTRUCTION, NEW EQUIPMENT, FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


Monroe, N. C.—Plans have been reveal! 
ed for establishing a large weaving . mull, 
employing about 400 persons, in the Camp 
Sutton area. Name of the operating firm 
has not been disclosed, but the new owners 
are said to have similar plants in Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and the South. It 1s. re- 
norted that Egyptian cotton will be used in 
the new plan for the manufacture of broad- 


CoOWPENS, S. C, Cowpens .Cotton Mills 
as been. sold by Leading Embroidery Co 

Linda Cotton Mills, Inc., New York, 
for $839.680. Real estate consideration was 
$165,060, while equipment and machinery 
wrought $674,619. Equipment included 74 
irds. looms, of which 189: are 
nch and 313 are 451%4-inch Draper models, 


cickers and other equipment. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C-—A_ general village 
nd plant improvement program, together 
with development of a new safety program, 
re among current undertakings at the Mills 
Mill plant here, formerly known as Saxon 
Millis. A first aid clinic has been established 
n the first floor of the plant and approx! 
nately 200-houses are included in the: pro- 
cram. for repainting, rewiring and yard 
beautification 


New York, N. ¥.—Colonial Mills, Inc 
4s announced consolidated net earnings of 
$7,133,691 on net sales of $34,800,682 for 

year ended Nov. 30, 1947, after taxes 
nd all other charges, and atter giving éftect 


net non-recurring mcome of $263,650 
[his net proht 1S equal to $8.97-a share on 
the. 794,952 shares of $5 pet capital shart 
utstanding. This compares with a net promt 
f $3,366,732, or $4.24 per share on net 
sales of $29,296,779 for the year ended Nov 
\0, 1946, after giving effect to the two-for- 
one stock split approved in April, 1947, and 
hve per cent stock dividend paid on Nov 

i, 1947: Colonial operates a finishing plant 

at Clarksville, Va., and mills at Robbins, 


Aberdeen and Red Springs, N. ¢ 


BRISTOL, VA Bigelow-Santord Carpet 
Co., Inc., New York, whose enterprises in 
| operation of Bristol Mulls, reports net 
sales in 1947. totaling $62,872,093, an in 
rease OF OO per cent ovel the $39,222,459 
cported: for’ 1946. Net income of $3,846, 
9 is reported for the year ended Dec. 31, 
947. Earnings for 1947 were equivalent to 
4 per share on the 309,109 shares ot 
mmon stock after deducting S400.000 as 
reserve tor cantingences. This: compares 
with net profit of $1,248,095, or $3.53 per 
are, tor the vear 1946 on 308,609 shares 


common stock then outstanding 
CLEVELAND, ©.-—-Industrial Rayon Corp 
ports net sales in 1947. totaling $48,059 
ac compared with $39.059.000 in 1940, 
4n imcrease of $9.000.000. Net tncome ot 
Corporation for the year 1947 was $13,- 
1.416, which is equal to $8.86 per shart 
{ common stock. This compares with net 


gs Of the preceding at {yi rel 


of common stock, The earnings p 
nmMon share include. the pront fro pall 
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ments received from the sale of certain for 
eign patents in the amount of $1.89 per 
share. Thus, the net earnings for 1947, ex 
cluding such income, were $6.97 per share. 


LANCASTER, S. C.-—Bids were received 
March 15 for construction of an_ ofhce 
building at Springs Cotton Mills. Engineer 
for the proposed structure is Robert & Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


TARBORO, N. C.—Hart Cotton Mills. 1s 
planning construction of an addition to tts 
plant 


BALFouR. C.—Berkeley. Mills, Inc.. 


is constructing a 32 by 212-foot brick and 
GOO 


steel addition to house an. additional 
reconditioned spindles. 


Hittsporo, N. C.—-Belle Vue Mfg. Go 
is installing 24 new Whitin cards and thre« 
new H. & B: American automatic pickers 
Six new drawing trames already have: been 
installed and are in Operation. 


GREENVILLE. 8S. C.—As of April. 1 Wood 
side Cotton Mills Co: will be capitalized at 
$4.000,000, including all plants. The ehain 
includes the Greenville Plant, Simpsonville 
Plant. Fountain Plant at Fountain Inn, Eas 
ley Plant and Liberty Plants No: 1. and 


NO. 2. 


ELIZABETHTON, TENN.——Seven directors 
of North American Rayon Corp. and Amer 
ican. Bemberg Corp. have resigned and the 
director of the Office of Alien Property. will 
name six of eight directors to be elected at 
a special meeting March 25. The resigning 
directors. are William Gage Brady, Jr., 
president of the National City Bank, New 
York;. Beveridge C. Dunlop, tormerly a 
vice-president of the two rayon Companies 
Monroe ©. Gutman, a partner in’ Lehman 
Bros.; Rufus W. Scott, a director ot Hemp 
hill Pawtucket, R. Eustace Selig 
man, Sullivan & Cromwell; B. A. Tomp 
kins, president of Bankers Trust Co., New 


York:. and Henry P.. Turnbull, a trustee ot 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co 
THCAPAU. 4 Installation of modern 


stainless stcel equipment at the Startex Mills 
bleachery has been completed and the ma- 
chinery 1s now operating at néar-capacity 


production. The new equipment makes pos- 


sible an output of 200 yards per minute 

CoLumBus,. Ga.——Swift Mtg. Co. plans 
construction soon of a three-stoty addition, 
to be used for storage purposes. The add- 
tion will cost approximately $35,000 


Biscor, N. C.—Aitleen Mulls Co., -Inc., 
has completed construction of an ofnce 
building of brick construction costing $8, 
000 and the adjoining. old office. has been 


Kincs MouNTAIN, N. C.—Inability to 
obtain motors of the proper type has delayed 
opening of Walmore Mills, Inc., which was 
scheduled to begin initial operations Feb 
1). Plant officials stated, however, that pro 
duction would begin probably sometime in 


March. The new enterprise will manufacture 
terry and Turkish towels. 


“Mount Hotty, N. C.—American Yarn 

& Processing Co. and subsidiaries, exclud- 
ing Efird Mfg. Co., showed a gain in sales 
for 1947, over 1946, but the net profit was 
lower than in the previous year. After pro- 
vision for taxes, the net was $1,405,467, o1 
$3.37 per common share on 399,548 shares 
outstanding, for the year ended Dec. 31, 
compared with $1,701,149, or $4.19 a share 
in 1946. Net sales for 1947 totaled $18,- 
596.331, an .increase of $1,612,837 over 
1946 sales ot $16,984,494. 


S. C.—Glenwood Cotton Mulls 
has been sold. to Joshua L.. Bailey & Co.., 
Ine., of New York. B. F. Hagood, pre sident 
and. treasurer of Glenwood, said that there 
would be no change in management person- 
nel. He will continue in his present position 
and J. J. Sims continues as secretary. The 
plant utilizes 45,648 spindles and- 1,160 
looms in the’ production of wide — print 
cloths. 


GLENDALE,S.. An $18,000 payroll 
was. stolen last month when thieves broke 
into a Safe at Glendale Mills. Officials said 
the robbery was similar to a recent $5,000 
safe robbery at Franklin Process Spinning 
Mill, Fingerville. 


DALLAS, .N: C. Morowebb Cotton Mulls 
Co., recently purchased by Macanal Textile 
Corp. of New York City, plans a- $60,000 
addition to its tacilities space in the card- 
ing department will. be increased by about 
20 per cent and the winding, finishing and 
packing department will be enlarged. It: ts 
expected that construction costs will. be 
about $30,000, and new machinery anothe: 
$30,000 


DANVILLE, VA Stockholders’ ot Dan 
River Mills, at a meeting March 11, ratified 
recommendation relating to an employees 
retiremént plan to be effective May 1. The 


pension plan emoluments, plus the social 


security income, would give the worket 
about 40 per cent of his current earnings. 
The employee would contribute approxt- 
mately 40 per cent of the retirement money 
The cost to the company at the outset of 
the plan will be over $3,000,000. Directors 
of the firm re-elected George 5S. Harris, 
president and treasurer, and made no other 
changes in the executive staff. 


New HoLianp, GA,—Pacolet Mtg. Co 
Mill No. 4, in recognition of its outstand 
ing record ot 2,679,935 hours without a 
lost-time accident, has been awarded. the 
Dec ring, Milliken satety trophy. The record 


was attained in competion with 20 other 


mills of the Deering, Milliken. group 


GREFNSBORO, N. C—Burlington Mills 
Corp. liquidated 18 of its subsidiaries in 
the fiscal year ended Sept. 27, 1947, it was 
revealed in the firm's annual report to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. Sub- 
sidiaries liquidated were White Sulphus In 
dustries, Inc., Sequoia Realty Corp., Altown 
Realty Corp., Sun Spun Mfg. Co., Inc., Sun 
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MILL NEWS 


Spun Sales Corp., Cetwick Silk Mills Corp., 
Burlington Dyeing. & Finishing Co., Inc., 
Burlington Hosiery Sales Co., Inc., Russell 
Watkins Corp., Vamoco Mills Co., McLau- 


rin. Hosiery Mills, Inc., Ranlo Mfg. Co., 


Steele Mfg. Corp., Salem Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., Burlington Mills Hos- 
iery Grayson Full Fashioned Hosiery 


Mills. Inc... Wadesboro Full 
Hosiery Mills. Inc and Robeson Textile 
Inc 


Fashioned 


GREENVILLE, S. ¢ J. P. Stevens & Co., 
Inc., New York, recently purchased approx- 
imately 800 acres of land in upper Green- 
ville County for “potential future develop 
ment in that area. 


CALHOUN FALLS, 
addition to Calhoun Mills, which will in- 
crease the mill's manufacturing space by 
about 40,000 square feet, is expected to be 
completed about April 15. The structure 
will be used for carding and spinning and 
several months will be required for installa- 
tion of air conditioning and manufacturing 
equipment. About 1,000 spindles will be 
added when the enlargement program 1s 
completed, bringing the mill's total spindles 
to $9,200. 


SLATER, S. C.——Slater Mtg. a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of J. P. Stevens & Co., 
Inc.. New York, will be dissolved sometime 
in the fiscal year ending Oct..31, 1948. This 


information was revealed in Stevens annual: 


report to the Securities and Exchange Com- 


S. C.—The two-story 


Mfg. Co. a review of a decision that in 
computing overtime pay under the federal 
wage-hour law a “production bonus’ must 
be included as part of the “regular rate of 
pay.” 


DuBLin, VA.—Operations at the finish. 
ing plant here of Burlington Mills Corp. 
were expected to begin on a small scale the 
latter part of March. Operations will be 
expanded as additional steam and water fa- 
cilities are made available. The Dublin 
properties were purchased last year from 
the War Assets Administration. 


Macon, Ga.—Fire in a dry room at Bibb 
Mfg. Co. Mill No. 1 in East Macon re- 
cently was extinguished before major dam- 
age was done. Automatic sprinklers drown- 


Stockholders of 
ludsoen Mills were scheduled to meet March 


GREENVILLE. 8S: -¢ 


27 to consider a resolution proposing. that 
the corporation go. into liquidation, wind 
up its affairs and dissolve 


Neuse. N.. C.—Diana Mills, which has 


proximate cost of 
been closed for some time, 


is NOW Operating 900,000 
under the trusteeship of W. H. Hofsler of 
Durham, N. C. W. T. Worrels 1s 


man- 


mission, Washington. 


PENDLETON, S. C. 
work on the Deering, Milliken plant here was 
has been hampered by inclement weather. 
Engineers state, however, that the plant will 
probably be completed on schedule. Ap- 
the new 


Macon, Ga.—The U. 8. Supreme Court, 
agel Washington, last month denied the Bibb 


ed the blaze, which 1s believed: by firemen 
to have been: started by a spark from ma 
chinery. Cotton lint was ignited. Damage 
confined largely to the machine 
through which cotton is ran to be dried. 


Initial construction 


GRANITEVILLE, S. C.—Capital stock of the 
Graniteville Co. has been increased from 
$4.000.000 te $8.000,000. The firm is one 
of the in South Carolina, having 
been chartered in 1845 by an act of the 
General Assembly. 


Structure 15s 


oldest 


469 Mills in N. C. Safety Contest 


The 13th annual Statewide Textile Safety Contest, spon- 
sored by the North Carolina Industrial Commission and the 
North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Association,. started 
lan. 5. 


1948, with the largest registration on record. A 
total of 469 mills, employing approximately 172,350 per- 
sons, are participating. “We are indeed gratified by this 
large registration,’ T. A. Wilson, chairman of the Indus- 
trial Commission, said. ‘‘This fine co-operation indicates 
in no uncertain terms that the textile mills in our state are 
determined to do everything within. their power to stop the 
tremendous loss of manpower caused each year on account 
of industrial accidents.” | 

The 1947 contest registered 453 mills, with 99 per cent 


of those entering completing all periods of the contest. 


IN ATTENDANCE at annual dinner of North Carolina Textile 
feundation. Ine... last month. Left to right: Herman Cone, 
President of Cone Mills Corp.;: John W .Clark, president of Ran- 
delph Mills and Locke Cotton Mills; Aaron B. Quinn, assistant 
to W. J. Carter, president of Carter Fabrics Corp.; David Clark, 
editor of TEATILE Bl LLETIN; Dean Maleolm E. Campbell of 
the North Carolina State College School of Textiles; and ‘ ‘ 
Cowan, president of Burlington Mills Corp. The dinner was held 
at Greensbore, Feb. 10, 


This was a larger registration and a latger percentage ot 
mills. completing the contest than in any previous year. 
“Statewide safety contests have passed the experimental 
stage, Mr. Wilson said. ‘During the 12 years the textile 
contest has been operating in North Carolina the compen- 
sation insurance rate has been reduced considerably. This 
means an annual savings of thousands of dollars to the in- 
dustry in our state.” 


The annual North Carolina contest runs for a period of 
34 weeks, beginning with the first payroll week in January 
and ending with the last payroll week in August. Partici- 
pating mills are divided into groups, according to the aver- 
age number of employees during the contest period. The 
mill in any particular group having the least number of 
accidents is presented a suitable award by the North Caro- 
lina Cotton Manufacturers Association, and all mills com- 
pleting the contest without a lost-time accident receive Cer- 
tificates of Merit showing this achievement. 


Firm Announces Textile Design Contest 


The second national student competition for textile de- 
signs suitable for weaving on the Jacquard loom has been 
announced by the Rose Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., spon- 
sors of the contest. Competition will be limited to students 
in recognized art and textile schools in the United States 
or its possessions and entries may be submitted during the 
May 15-31 period. Judges will meet as soon as practicable 
after May 31 to select the winners of the first, second, and 
three third prizes of $500, $200 and $100 each, respec- 
tively. 


In recent years the number of hours of labor necessary 
to spin a bale of cotton into yarn has been reduced 22 per 
cent through the use of modern equipment. 
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COMPLETELY INTEGRATED OPERATION 
Selling for 


ACCOUNT ONLY 


FINISHED CLOTH . . . GREY CLOTH 
FABRICATED HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 


cA 
GATEWAY 


TRADEMARK 


Distribution 
NATION-WIDE WORLD-WIDE 


A GREAT TEXTILE SELLING ORGANIZATION 


COMPANY, INC. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


90 WORTH STREET e NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


CHICAGO + BOSTON * PHILADELPHIA 
ST. LOUIS * ATLANTA * DALLAS * LOS ANGELES 


means better, 
more efficient, 
lower cost | 
finishing 


for your 


For over thirty-seven 
_ years Laurel has met suc- 
cessfully myriad chal- 


lenges of leading dyers, 
bleachers and finishers 
with better, more efficient processing agents, © 
Ask Laurel Technicians for their recommendations. | 

Laurel Boil-Off Oils and Compounds - Laurel Emul- 
sions and Softeners - Laurel Hosiery Finishes - Laurel 
Nylon Finishes - Laurel Rayon Oils - Laurel Textile 
Oil - Laurel Wool Oils . Laurel Special Finishes 


soaps, oils, finishes | ss 


LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


Win. Ho Rentolel’s Sons | OFFICES — 
ESTABLISHED 1909 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


Warehouses—Paterson, NW. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. + Charlotte, N.C. 


Built in 1 to 5 Beaters 


All parts are easily accessible and 
changeable, cutting repair time to a 
minimum. 


Does not require Suction Fan or 
Dust Pit, thereby eliminating — fire 
hazard. 
Double Reversible Feed Rolls. 
Beaters 30” in Diameter, equipped 
with Ball Bearings and can be ad- 
justed according to staple of your 
waste. 
Compactly designed to require mini- 
mum floor space. 

EARLY DELIVERIES 


Write for Complete Details 


Carolina Machinery Company 


Mail Address: P. 0. Box 1922 CHARLOTTE, N. C. Plant: Steel Creek Road 


CMC WASTE MACHINE 


Also Manufacturers and Distributors of 


CONVEYOR TABLES * HOPPER FEEDERS + SARGENT COMBS 


Patent No. 2436338. 
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WHITE 
DRAFTING 


Dayeo A 
marking 
if slays 


prons elj 
of the 


yarn 
‘lean. 


as © 


ast‘ 


Each 


tains 


Each Dayco 


are 


anothe 
to 10 percent 


SURFACE 


minate 


jeaning, 


| NEUTRAL AXIS CoRD 


Dayco Apron con- 
pecially processed 
Ra ytex Fortified Cord 13 
| providi Ng greater strength, Fe 


ec! 
or a suble apre 


+ OF 


is tested to 
r single 
systems. 
held to 64 7 
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The above are but a few of the many reasons leading mill 
men insist on Dayco Long Draft Aprons for every frame 
in their spinning rooms. 

Important, too, is their nonstretch feature that keeps 
them on the frames when you start up. Nondirectional 
Daycos can. be put on either way. They are manufactured 
without laps or splices and are finished smooth inside 
without rib. 

Dayco Long Draft Aprons are designed to handle natural 
or synthetic fibers better, more economically. If you aren't 
using Daycos on your frames, it will pay you to write for 
additional information, or have one of our textile machine 
accessory engineers call on. you. He can show you addi- 
tional ways to economical production of better varn. Write 
The Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton, Ohio, or Textile Division 
—Main Sales Office, Woodside Building, Greenville, S.C. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


George H. Hightower, VICE president and 
lirector of Thomaston (Ga.) Cotton Mills, 
was married March 19 to Miss Dorothy 
Watson of Moultrie, Ga. 


Charles. W. Carvin has resigned as a 


director and ‘vice-president in charge of 


sales of Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio. In: announcing his resignation, Mr. 
Carvin said he. was desirous of entering 
business for himself and was considering 
everal propositions. 


W. A. Pridmore, formerly associated with 
Riegel Textile Corp., is general OVeT- 
er of weaving at Hartsville (S. GC.) Cot- 
ton’ Mill. Mr. Pridmore’ succeeds B. G. 
Mullinax, who resigned to accept a position 


in Cornelius, N. ¢ 


W. C. Napier, Jr. has announced his 
resignation as vice-president and. Chicago 
representative _ of Comer-Avondale Mills, 
Inc. Mr. Napier, who has been selling the 
products of the Avondale and Cowikee Mills 
for the past 25 years as a member of the 
various organizations that have represented 
those mills, revealed that he had resigned in 
rder to. give more of his time to the inter- 
sts-of the Grove Nylon Co., who he has 
presented since 1941 with the exception 
f 18 months spent in military service. 


Thomas Eble, bio-chemist, has joined the 
staff of Harris Research Laboratories, W ash- 
ington, D. C., as research associate, and 
Virginia Giles, home economics specialist, 
as joined the Harris staff as a laboratory 
technician 


Dr. Harold Naidus, formerly sentor chem- 
for Publicker Industries, has joined the 
search staff of .the American Polymer 
orp., Peabody, Mass., where he will do 
esearch and development work in high 


Hymers for application to the adhesive, 
mating and textile industries. 


G. E. Budd, field project. manager for 
onstruction of the $20,000,000 nylon yarn 
plant of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.., 
Inc., at Chattanooga, Tenn., has been trans- 
ferred to another assignment. Carroll S. 
Anderson has been appointed to complete 
building operations at Chattanooga. 


Robert L. West, purchasing agent for the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. textile plant 
Atco, Ga., has been presented a 20-year 
vice pin. Miss Ellen Soper, secretary .of 
iperintendent G. I. Parmenter, has been 
warded a five-year pin 


Frank D. Lindquist was named general 
Uperintendent, a newly created position, at 
‘he recent annual meeting of directors of 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
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cester, Mass. John F. Tinsley was re-elected 
president and general manager for his tenth 
consecutive year in both positions. Rufus 5. 
Frost was re-named treasurer and Albert W. 
Muir, fr., assistant treasurer. 


Carl Whiteman of New York has been 
appointed general sales manager of Clinton 
(lowa) Industries, Inc. Clinton manutac- 
tures corn products, including starches, as 
well as a line of package goods. ° 


A. W. Reynolds has been appointed as- 
sistant to the executive sales manager for 
Southern Alkali Corp. and the. Columbia 
Chemical Division of Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. He will make his headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


James R. Hill,. left, 
has been named man- 
ager of the textile di- 
vision, Atlanta terri- 
tory, for Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Co. of New 
York. A native of 
North Carolina, Mr. 
Hill has lived most of 
his life in Greensboro. 
During high school 
and college years he implemented his knowl- 
edge of the textile industry by working in 
various departments of a large Greensboro 
cotton mill. . .. He received his B.S. degree 
in textile chemistry and dyeing from North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, in 1936. 
_... Mr. Hill was released from the Navy in 
December, 1945, and joined Corn Products 
in. February, 1946, 


Fred E. Antley, Southern sales represen- 
tative for the Danielson (Conn.) Mfg. Co., 
with headquarters in Greenville, S$. C., has 
been elected vice-president of the concern. 
Mr. Antley has resided in Greenville for 
the past 33 years. 


Robert W. Linscott, assistant. general su- 
perintendent of the Lincoln Mills of Ala- 
bama, Huntsville, has been promoted to as- 
sistant treasurer and will be connected with 
the Boston, Mass., office of the firm. 


Ben C, Thomas, who was a field repre- 
sentative for TEXTILE BULLETIN in pre-war 
years, has rejoined the magazine's staff in 
the same capacity. He is a son of Mrs. Ethel 
Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky), who is 
widely known in the Southern textile indus- 
try. 


Horace Whitmire of Brandon Corp., 
Greenville, S. C., has been elected president 
of the Southern Textile Athletic Association 
for 1948-49. A former president. of the 
group, Mr. Whitmire succeeds C. H. Thom- 
as of Dunean Mills, Greenville, president 
for the past two years, 


Leomard T. Béale, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Salt Mfg. Co., has been elected a 
member of the National Industrial Conter- 
ence Board. The conference board, founded 
in 1916, is an independent and non-proht 


organization for research and education in 


the fields of economics and business. 


Edwin B. Callaway, formerly city editor 
of The Mobile Register, Mobile, Ala., has 
been appointed a roving editor for Textile 
Information Service and will cover textile 
mill activities in Alabama and Georgia. 


William L. Craven, formerly general su- 
pervisor of the Plaid, Mayfair and Belle- 
mont plants of Burlington Mills Corp. at 
Burlington, N. C., has been made group 
manager of the four spun. weaving plants of 
the firm at Rockingham, Mooresville, Frank- 
linton. and Newton, N. C. Thomas S. 
Tolar, superintendent of the Central Falls, 
N. C., plant, has been named to succeed 
Mr. Craven 


John A. Handy, Jr., controller of Deer- 
ing, Milliken & Co., Inc., New York, has 
been elected to membership in the Controll- 
ers Institute of America. Top financial ex- 
ecutives. of 3,022 leading American com- 
panies in every branch of industry are mem- 
bers. of the institute. It was founded in 
1941. 


C. S. Tatum, secretary of Pilot Mills Co., 
Raleigh, N.-C., ts in Florida on an extended 
vacation, 


Claud M. Hendrix is now night cotton 
mill superintendent at Crystal Springs 
Bleachery, Chickamauga, Ga. He previously 
was associated with New York & New Jer- 
sey Lubricant Co. 


Jared J. Mowry of Hartsville, S. C., a 
vice-president of the United States Finishing 
Co., Norwich, Conn., has been elected gen- 
eral manager of the concern and vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of its subsidiary, 
Queen Dyeing Co., Providence, R. I. Mr. 
Mowry also is executive vice-president and 
general manager of the company’s Southern 


subsidiary, the Hartsville (S. C.) Print and 


Dye Works. 


Alexander W. Bell, native of Anderson. 
S. C., formerly superintendent of the Syca- 
more (Ala.) Division of Avondale Mills. 
has become associated with the American 
Yarn & Processing Co., Mount Holly, N. C., 
and at the recent annual meeting of direc- 
tors was elected general manager of manu- 
facturing, assistant vice-president and a 
director of the firm and its subsidiaries. 
Two promotions made by the directors in- 
cluded the appointment of T. J. Davis, for- 
merly assistant secretary and assistant treas- 
urer, to a vice-presidency, and the election 
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(yf ink H 
Davis, 


research department of American Viscose 


McKinney to 
Bonner, formerly with the 


SUCC eed M Es 


Corp., is now general superintendent of the 
worsted division of Spun Fibers, Inc., Whit- 
nel, N.C., a subsidiary of American Yarn 
& Processing Co. Other new A. Y. P. exec- 
utives are R. W. Faires, superintendent of 
the Union Plant at Maiden, N. C., formerly 
with Hudson Mfg. Co.; and R. 
C. Holcombe, general overseer of the ace- 


assoc tated 


tate department at Spun Fibérs, Inc., who 
comes to his new post from Central Yarn & 
Dyeing Co., Gastonia, 


M. L. Dixon of Brevard, N. C.. now 
overseet of the card room at Belle Vue Mfg. 
Co., Hillsboro, N. C. 


William H. Deyo has been named chair- 
man of the board and treasurer of the An- 
niston (Ala.) Mtg. Co. W. B. Pennington, 
former secretary and ofhce manager,” has 
beeh appointed vice-president and secretary. 
Fred O 


hrm. since 


Tyler, who was president ot. the 

1940, died recently, and for the 
present the company will continue to oper- 
até without a president. 

Arthur G. Odell, président and treasurer 
ot Kerr Bleaching « Finishing W orks, Inc : 
Concord, N. C., has been elected president 
of the Concord National Bank. John C. 
Borden, president of Borden Mills, Inc., re- 
cently. was elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Bank ot Manhattan Co., 
New York. to succeed «his uncle, 
Borden. 


Bertram 


Thomas D. Russell, president of the Rus- 
sell Mtg. Co., Alexander City, Ala.,. is. the 
new beard of trustees of 


the George Washington Carver Foundation 


chairman ot. the 
He was unanimously elected at the annua! 
meeting of the board held recently at Tus- 


kegee Institute. 


Col. J. Norman 
the textile industrial engineering field; has 
been elected president of the Charlotte (N. 


Pease, widely known. in 


= > 


rEX TILE INSTRUMENT ENGINEERS who last 
Bradley Reese, Abbeville (5. C.) Mille: 


ington (S. C.) Mfg. Co.; 


C.) Chamber of Commerce. 


rell, Sr., president of the Terrell Co., was 


elected vice-president of the CIVIC Lroup. 


T. H. Skeel. has been appointed zone 
manager of the Southern Division of Mobi- 
lift fork hift trucks. used extensively in the 
textile industry. Mack Anderson, formerly 
with the Charlotte Division of Lewis-Shep- 
ard Products, Inc., has been appointed sales 
representative for North and South Carolina 
for the Southern Division of the firm, which 
is located at 1113 Spring Street, Atlanta, 
Gra. 


Pictured at right, below, is H. R. Austin, 
president of the M. W. Kellogg Co., New 
York City. Shown at left is Alexander Kidd, 


vice-president in charge of manufacturing. 
The firm, a newcomer to the textile machin- 
ery field, currently is building looms in its 
plant at Jersey City, N. J. 


©. C. Jones, foreman of the wool picking 
department at Fieldcrest Mills, Inc., Spray, 
N. C., has been appointed a commissioner 
for the Spray Sanitary District. 


The Pullman Co. has named a car. in 
honor of the late J. E. Sirrine, Greenville, 
S. C., who was a national figure in the tex- 
tile and engineering fields. 


L. A. Lee, president of A. J. Showalter 
Co., Dalton, Ga.; P. E. Findlay, Bibb Mtg 
Co., Macon, Ga.; Ralph Ewing, Central 
Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
George Hamilton, Crown Cotton Mills, Dal- 
ton; Albert Cobble, Tennessee Textile Ma 
chinery Co., Chattanooga; and George Rice, 
First National Bank, Dalton, have been ap- 
pointed to act as an advisory committee for 


month completed an intensive course in instrumentation maintenance and 
Instrument Co. training scheol at Philadelphia, Pa. 


Among the men who took the course, and 


A. M. Crowder. Lowell Bleachery, South, Griffin, Ga.; Julian Tennett, Monarch Mills, Lockhart, 8. 


Joseph Gardner, Russell Mig. Go., Alexander City, Ala.; J. D. Catee and E. P. Hutson, Springs Cotton Mills. 
Mills. Griffin, Ga.;: Crawford Wessen and Lawson Hanks, West Point Mfg. Co., Shawmut, Ala. ; 


Fairfax. Ala.; 
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the Tufted Textile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion on problems of interest and mutual 
concern of the suppliers and the industry. 


Hollis F. Cobb has formed a new firm in 
Charlotte, N. C., H. F: Cobb Co:, which 
will deal in textile waste and cotton fabrics. 
For the past two years Mr. Cobb has been 
sales representative and buyer for Riverside 
Mills, Augusta, Ga., and previously had 
served 26 years with Kendall Mills’ South- 
ern offices at Paw Creek, N. C. 


Milford E, McDonald, formerly principal 
of the Iva, S. C., high. school, has been 
named personnel manager for Jackson Mills 
at Iva. 


Robert R. McGee has been appointed to 
the technical staff of the 
Linited States Rubber Ce: 
ters in New York. He was formerly techni 
cal supervisor of the company's Reid Mill in 
Hogansville, Ga., which manutactures duck 
used in the production of belting, hose and 
other industrial products. Mr. McGee has 
been associated with the company's textil 


textile division, 
with headquar 


division for nine years. He began his careet 
in Hogansville in 1938 after receiving a 
degree in textile engineering from Clemson 
College. Later he Was. SUperVviIsSOr of the lab 
oratory in the companys plant at New Bed- 


tord, Mass. 


Winston L. May, Jr., has been appointed 
to the newly-created position of vice-presi- 
dent in charge of all merchandising and 
advertising activities of the Chicopee. Sales 
Corp., 47. Worth Street; New York City, 


textile subsidiary of Johnson & 


Johnson. 
Formerly advertising and sales promotion 
manager, Mr. May has been with Chicopec 
for over eight years. Prior to that he was 
associated with B, Altman & Co. Mr. May 
is a member of the executive committee of 
the textile section of the Néw York. Board 
of Trade. 

Frame, with 


Jack formerly associated 


James Jamison. Co.,. has joined the new 
business department of Meinhard, Greeff & 
Co., Inc., New York City. He will work on 


the development of new business in both 


operations at the Brown 


the mills with which they are associated. were: 
Ceorge Veigl, Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala.;: Herman Smith. Bath €.) Mills. 
Co., Macon, Ga.; Douglas Cassada, Carter Fabrics Corp., Greensboro, N. 


Inc.; E. O. Rhodes. Bibb 


+3 Moses Burnette, Dan River Mills, Danville. Va.: Jack Hancock. Darl- 
A. J. Talbot. Falten Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga.;: W. H. Miller and R. 


Johnsten (S. C.) Mills, .Inc.; Frank Gribble, Judson Mills, Greenville, 5. C.; T. J. Durham, John P. King Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga. ; 


W. Ramsey, Inman (5S. C.) Mills: J. H. Bruce. 


Forest Leach and 
Camp, Pepperell Mfe. Co., Lindale. Ga.: 
Lancaster, S. C.: Frank Bostic. Thomaston 


West and J. M. Gardner, West Point Mfg. Co.. 
Bruce Gray, West Peint Mfg. Ce., Langdale, Ala.; and William P. Bayars, Joanna Cotton Mills Co... Goldville. S. C. 
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Houghton Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


QOUGHTON 


WOOL COMPANY 


Telephone 3-3692 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 253 SUMMER STREET *% BOSTON 


30-156 River Road Representatives in all Textile 
130-1 Localities and all Principal 
@ New Bedford, Mass. Countries of the World 


S 
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Made from Phosphor Bronze, 
American Bronze or Composi- 
tion, Beryllium Copper and steel 
wire. 

Styled for your particular rings 
and to your conditions. 

High polish, uniform weight and 
width. 

Let our Engineers suggest a 
Traveler for comparison. 4 


i. B. CABANISS 
Box 188, Monroe, N. C. 
M. H. CRANFORD 
Box 204, Chester, S.C. 
D. R. IVESTER 
Box 882, Clarkesville, Ga. 
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PERSONAL NEWS— 


the New York City market and Northern 
mulls 


E. T. Cuddeback, for the past year sales 
representative in the Allis-Chalmers At- 
lanta, Ga., district office, has been named 
manager of the company's Tampa, Fla., 
district office. 


Marston T. Bogert, emeritus professor of 
chemistry at Columbia University and a for- 
mer president of the American Chemical 
Society, has been appointed senior scientific 
advisor of Evans Research & Development 
Corp. of New York City. Mr. Bogert ts re- 
garded as a world authority on synthetic 
organic chemistry. 


Eugene Lutz has been appointed head of 
the Burlington Mills Corp. technical divi- 
sion, which includes the supervision of the 
company's New York laboratory. Mr. Lutz 
succeeds the late Gordon Young. 


John B. Wathey has been elected vice- 
president in charge of research and develop- 
ment. for Bocon. Chemical Corp. of New 
York City. Prior to joining Bocon, Mr. 
Wathey was connected with Wilbert Prod 
ucts Co; and. the Cranston (R. 1.) Print 


Works. 


Earl D. McLeod, at lett below, research 
director at Arnold Hoftman & Co., Inc., 
since 1942. has been promoted to the post 
of assistant to the president and has been 
succeeded as. research directo by Chauncey 
E. Allard, right, who previously acted as 
research supervisor. Mr. McLeod was grad- 


uated from. Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1933 and first worked in the lab- 
oratories of Pacific. Mills: He later was in 
charge of production and laboratories at the 
Masury-Y oung Co in Charleston, Mass. 
and came to the research staff of Arnold, 
Hoffman in 1938. Mr. Allard was graduat- 
-ed from Rhode Island State College in 1936 
and took his M.S. in 1938. He was employ 
ed by Schering Pharmaceutical Corp. for 
four years before coming to Arnold, Hoff- 
man in 1946. Both men have their offices in 
the Providence, R. I, headquarters of the 
company. 


Wilham H., Beattie, president of W ood- 
side Cotton Mills Co.. Greenville, S. ae 
will be general chairman of the campaign 
for funds of the Greenville County chapter 
of the American Cancer Society which will 
be held in April. D. W. Broadwell, 
assistant. superintendent of the Monaghan 
Plant of Victor-Monaghan Co., Greenville, 
was a colonel in charge of the textile divi- 
sion tor the Greenville County Red Cross 
fund campaign held March 11-18; William 
H. McCall, overseer of the shipping depart- 
ment at the Southern Weaving Co.;.Gréen- 
ville, was a lheutenant-colonel of the divi- 
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sion... . Burton F. Mitchell, general super. 
intendent and vice-president of American 
Yarn & Processing Co., Mount Holly, N. ¢ 

is serving for the second time as chairman 
of the drive to raise funds for the Piedmont 


Council. Boy Scouts ot Ame rica. eee harles 


‘Hertwig, president of Bibb Mtg Co., Ma- 


con, Ga.; has been named chief of the in- 
dustrial division tor the American Red Cross 
drive in Macon John P. Maguire ot 
John P. Maguire & Co., Inc., and Harry ] 
Delaney, Meéinhard, Greeff & Co., Inc., have 
been named general chairmen of the textil 
committee in the 1948 Annual Appeal of 
New York Catholic Charities. 


‘M. Weldon Rogets has been elected a 
director of Ely & Walker Dry Goods Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., Golden, 
retired. Mr. Rogers is in charge of the com- 
pany s textile mill operations 


succeeding M 


M. W. Redford has been named technical 
assistant to the manager of the Roanoke, 
Va., plant of American Viscose Corp. Mr 
Redford, who has been manager of labor re 
lations in the firm’s industrial relations de 
part at Philadelphia, will be succeeded in 


that position by A. D. Mook. 


Dr. Thomas G. Hawley has been ap- 
pointed director of research at the central 
laboratories of United Merchants & Manu- 
facturers, Inc., 601 West 26th Street, New 
York City, Prior to. his new appointment, 
Dr. Hawley was director of Plymouth Lab- 
oratories Division of Diversey Corp., Chi 


CARO, 


Maurice Stanley, tor the past 21 years 
president of the Fafnir Bearing Co., New 
Britain, Conn., was elected chairman of the 
board, and Executive Vice-President Stanley 
H. Cooper was named president to succeed 
him at the annual meeting of the board. of 
directors March 10. 


Dr: Herman A. Bruson has joined Indus 
trial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, as head 
of the high polymer research division. 


Jack Dawson Towery is now directing 
activities at the pilot plant at Riegel Devel- 
Ware Shoals. >: 


C. A Subsidiary of Riegel Textile Corp.., 


opment Laboratories, Inc., 


the development concern studies a variety if 
aspects oft textile chemistry and production 
in élaborate and modern laboratory facilities 


» 


Thomas H. Appleton, 
left, has been appoint 
ed district sales man- 
ager of the new Link 
Belt Co. office in Char- 
lotte, N.. . located 
at 617 Johnston Build- 
ing. Mr. Appleton 
joined the Link- Belt 
Co. in 1928: at the 
firm's Philadelphia 
plant, serving subsequently at the 


Boston 
office and factory branch store, and. since 
1945, at the Baltimore ofhce as district sales 
engineer. The Link-Belt home’ office is at 
307. North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


John Reid, formerly of the export sales 
division of American Viscose Corp., has 
joined the acetate rayon sales division of the 


firm. 


Victor B: Shelburne, Jr., a native of 
Washington, N. C.. as joined the staff of 


the Institute of Textile Technology, Char- 
lottesville, Va., where he will work in the 


division of chemical engineering. He is,a 
graduate of North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, holding the degre e of Bachelor of 
Chemical Engineering. . . . Dr. Burt John- 
son, formerly head of the biology division 
ot the Institute of Textile Technology, is 
now a cotton technologist on the staff ot 
the National. Cotton Council at Memphis, 
Tenn. At Charlottesville Dr. Johnson direct 
ed research in microbiological deterioration 
of textiles and in anti-pollution of streams 
by textile finishing plants. 


Joseph P. Foster,.a native of Georgia, 
has joined Fieldcrest Mills, Inc., Spray, N 
C., as an assistant to thé director of person- 
.. Eugene Pur- 
cell has joined Fieldcrest as foreman of its 


nel research and training, 


new piece dyeing department. His career has 
Crystal Springs 
Bleachery at Chickamauga, Ga., American 
Finishing Co. at Memphis, Tenn., and Dan 
River Mills at Danville, Va. 


lude d pe 11S with 


Robert. H: Smith, left, 
for 17 years superin- 
tendent of dyeing for 
Melrose Hosiery Mills, 
High Point, N.. C., 
has joined the High 
Point Chemrcal Mfg 
Co. as technical dem- 
onstrator and sales 
man. Mr. Smith 1s a 
graduate of N. C 
State College, Raleigh, and formerly was 
with the National Aniline Division of 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., and Dur. 
ham (N: C.) Hosiery Mills. For many 
years Mr. Smith has been prominently iden- 
tied with the American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists and is at present 


serving as secretary of the Piedmont Section 


L. G. Sjostrum, vice-president in charge 
of operations of the Virginia Woolen Co., 
Winchester, Va., has been. elected president 
of the Shenandoah Valley Manufacturers 
Association. 


Charles H. Dyson has been elected presi- 
dent of Textron, Inc., and executive vice- 
president of Textron Incorporated. Textron, 
Inc., is the principal operating subsidiary of 
Textron Incorporated. Royal Little is presi- 
dent of the parent company and’ chairman 
of the board of the subsidiary. 


Arthur C. Young, Jr., formerly assistant 
director of standards for Bibb Mfg. Co. at 
Macon, Ga., now ts manager of standards 


for Newberry (S. C.) Textile Mills. 


Dr. Warren F. Busse, at present director 
of physical research for General Aniline 
and Film Corp. at Easton, Pa., has been 
appointed technical director of the Institute 
of Textile Technology at Charlottesville, 
Va. 


William E. Wyche, formerly general 
manager and superintendent at the Gastonia, 
N. C., spinning and weaving plant of Voit 
Rubber & Textile, Inc., 
Southern representative for Coleman & Co., 


factoring concern. 


has been a ppt inted 


T. D. Meriwether, formerly — vice-prest- 
dent and treasurer, has been elected: execu 
tive vice-president of P. H. Hanes Knitting 
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PROTECT YOUR PRODUCTION 


WITH 


Reflux: Towers 
of Stainless Steel 
Almost 25 Feet High 


Stainless Steel is the answer when colors are not re- 
producing true in successive runs, when products 
suffer from metallic contamination, or if you are 
using extremely sensitive solutions or acids. For dye- 
chemicals, water and steam . Stainless Steel 
reduces maintenance and repair costs, expenses of 
frequent changes and adjustments, resists corrosion 


and will soon repay initial costs. 


Truitt will fabricate tanks of any size and capacity 
for acids, caustics, dyes and special solutions. Let 
Stainless Steel solve your problem. Refer your re- 
quirements to us .. . our engineering services are 


available to you without cost. 


TRUIT 


e GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA e 
Fabricators of Solid Stainless Steel and Stainless-Clad Tanks @ Dyeing Vats © 
Washing Tanks @ Steam Drums © Storage Tanks for Acids and Alkalis @ Mechanical Agitators 
@ Separators @ Stainless Stee] Trucks @ And Many Other Stainless Steel Products. 
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Operation speeds of many production 
machines have reached an all time 
high. Speeds above 25,000 R. P.M. are 
common today. There are LUBRIPLATE 
lubricants especially well adapted for 
high speed use. They reduce friction 
fo a minimum, arrest progressive wear 
and protect against rust and corrosion. 
There is a LUBRIPLATE lubricant for 
every need regardless of operating 
conditions. Write for particulars. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Co., Winston-Salem, N., C. Officers receiving 
promotions were P. H. Hanes, Jr., from as- 
sistant secretary and assistant treasurer to 
vice-president; R. A. Lambertson, from sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer to secretary. and 
treasurer; J. D. Long, appointed assistant 
treasurer, and E, E. Maddrey, assistant sec- 
retary. P. H. Hanes was re-elected president 
of the firm. Other officers re-elected were S. 
B. Hanes, vice-president; E. C. Tompkins, 
vice-president; and T. O. Moore, vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel. P. A. Shortt and 
W. W. Cantrell were elected to the board of 


directors. 
OBITUARY 


John S. Kindley, 81, retired textile ex- 
Pleasant, N. C., 


at his- home. Surviving are a son 


ecutive of Mt died recently 
and ‘a 


sister. 


Fred QO. Tyler. 64, president of Annis- 
ton (Ala. ) Mtg. died Feb. Mr. 
Tyler was a member of the board of direc 
tors of the Cotton-Textile Institute and of 
the Textile Hall Corp. ot Greenville, S. C., 
and was.a former director of the Alabama 
Manufacturers Association and the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Association. Sur 
viving are his widow, a daughter and two 
sisters. 


Ernest Montgomery, 87, who retired 
in 1929 after 52 years in the textile indus- 
try, died recently at his home in Summer- 
ville, Ga. At the time of his retirement in 
1929, Mr. Montgomery was superintendent 
of Montgomery Knitting Mill, Summerville, 
and he was the first treasurer and manage: 
of this mill. During his long career he was 
connected with mills in LaFayette, Carroll- 
ton. and Rome, Ga., anid Columbus, Miss. 


George Parker Entwistle, 76, former 
president of the Pee Dee Mfg. Co. and 
Entwistle Mfg. Co. of Rockingham, N. C., 
died March 8 at the home of his daughter: 
in Charlotte, N. C. Mr. Entwistle sold his 
interests in the Rockingham textile plants 
several years ago and since that time had 
been retired. In addition to his daughter, he 


is survived by three sons, all of Rocking- 
ham: 


Charles L. Windham, 67, retired tex. 
tile superintendent of Gastonia, N. C., died 
Feb. 25 after a lengthy illness. A native of 
Sumter, S. C.,. Mr. Wandham had been a 
resident of Gastonia for 28 years and at the 
time of his retirement several years ago was 
connected with the old Manville-Jenckes 


_ plant in Gastonia. 


Walter E. MacAllister, 43, assistant 
superintendent of pre duction at Steel Heddle 
Mtg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
his home. Surviving are his 
daughter and a brother. 


died recently at 
widow. a 


Sedwith B. Ellwanger, 63, engineer for 
Springs Cotton Mills, Fort Mill, S. C., plant, 
died suddenly March 12’ while at work. Mr. 
Ellwanger had with the 
Springs organization for 14 years and was 
widely known in engineering textile circles 
in the Carolinas. 


heen Connected 


Samuel Hodges McGhee, 74, promi- 
nent business man of Greenville, S$. C., and 
a former president of. Panola Cotton Mill 
in Greenwood and Joanna Cotton Mills Co., 
Goldville, $. C., died. Feb. 25. Surviving 
Mr, McGhee are his widow, four sons, two 
sisters and a brother. 


Harry R. Drackett, 65, 
Drackett Co., chemical firm of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, died March 5. Surviving are his 
widow, three Sons and a brother. 


president of 


James Edward Coburn, 79, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the American Bobbin 
Co,., Lewiston, Me. and a former agent of 
the Androscoggin Mill, died Feb. 25 at his 
home. Mr. Coburn, who was also active in 
banking and civic circles, is survived by two 
daughter and three grandchildren. 


John Henry Thorpe, 73, secretary and 
treasurer of Cooley, Inc., Providence, R. I., 
died recently. Mr. Thorpe was formerly 
Bobbin & Shuttle 
Co. and was a founder of Cooley, Inc. Sur- 
viving are his widow, two daughters and a 
brother. 


sales manager for § 


Donald Brown Osborne, 60, vice-pres- 
ident and manager of the Broad River. Proc- 


essing Co., Asheville, N. C., died recently 
in an Asheville hospital. Considered one ot 
the outstanding sulphur dyers in the coun 
try, Mr. Osborne previously had been asso- 
ciated with the Chnton (Mich.) Woolen 
Mills. Sumter (S. C.) Textile Dye Works 
and the American Textile Dye Works in 
Milwaukee, Wis. He a member of the 
American Association of Textile 
and Colorists. 


Was 


( hemuists 


John F. Jervis of Lima, Ohio, a forme: 
president of Springfield (Tenn:) Blanket 
Mills, died Jan. 21. Closely identified with 
the textile industry for 45 years, Mr. Jervis 
also had-at- one time been connected with 
Orr Felt & Blanket Mills; Piqua, Ohio; a 
former partner of the late George F. Swift, 
trading as Northern Textiles Co.; with 
Rusch & Co., New York factors; Hanover 
(1H.) Woolen Mills and the Philadelphia 


Quartermaster Department. 


Fred C. Bryant, for the past 38 years a 
held representative in charge. of the New 
York office of & Marble Machine 
Co.. textile machinery firm ot Worcester. 
Mass., died Jan, 11. 


Curtis 


Charles E. Summer. 89. an executive 
of the old Mollhon Mfg. Co. at Newberry, 
S. C... died Feb. 20. 


He is survived by a 


brother, three daughters and three sons, one 


of them E. S.. Summer,: superintendent of 
Monroe (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


Fred A. Carter, 78, who had been 
president and treasurer of American Textil 
Woolen Co., died recently. He also was a 
vice-president of Sweetwater Hosiery Mills. 


William A. Bohne, 51, assistant direc- 
tor of plants-for E. F. Houghton & Co.. 
died Feb. 26 at Philadelphia, Pa. He was 
a member of the board of directors of -th 
oil, leather and metal products firm. His 
wife survives. 


York 


one. oft 


Gerald Donaldson, 79, of New 
City, veteran textile and 
the founding members of the Textile Sales- 
men's Association, died Feb. 28 after a 
short illness. Mr. Donaldson, a former 
president of Henry Doherty Silk Co., had 
been in retirement since 1928: He is sur 
vived by three sons and two daughters 


man 
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Testing Firm Expanding 
Its Research Facilities 


The United States Testing Co., Inc., 1s 
enlarging its research facilities, according 
to Allen L. Brassell, president. Under the 
direction. of Dr..T. .Smith. Taylor, B.A.., 
Ph.D.. the research division has established 
seven planning boards, each designed for 
different branches of industry and composed 
of technicians and engineers drawn together 
for their specific knowledge and experience 
in each industry. The planning boards, en- 
gineering, chemicals, plastics, textiles, food. 
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SUPPLIES 


stuffs, leather and consumer activity are 
arranged so that each can bring to bear on 
any problem the vast facilities of the inte- 


grate d laboratories. 


Calco Bulletin Themes 
Continuous Vat Dyeing 


Calco Chemical Division, American Cya- 
namid Co., Bound Brook, N. J., recently 
has issued tor the industry's use its Calco 
Technical Bulletin No. 793, Continuous V at 
Dyeme. The bulletin ‘is divided into two 
parts: ‘Selection of Dyes for Continuous 


LITERATURE 


Pigment. Pad Dyeing Processes,” by O. W 
Clark of the technical sales service labora 
tory; and “Laboratory Apparatus for Study 
xing Continuous Dyeing,” by C. L. Zimmet 


man of the research department 


Atlas To Make And Sell 
National Weathering Unit 


National Carbon Co. announces that the 
Atlas Electric Devices Co., 361 W. Superior 
Street, Chicago, has taken over the manu- 
facture and sales of the National W eather 
ing Unit Model X1A including repair parts, 
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DIXON WHY YOU GET 
LUBRICATING SADDLES EVEN 


+ ACCURATE 


DIXON DEPENDABLE 
BEARINGS FEEDING 


with the NEW 
and IMPROVED 


PAT. NOS. 2,258,035-2,426,794 


METAL FEED APRONS 


You modernize — economize — 


with these improved KNOTWOOD Metal 


Feed Aprons. Every single feature of this aa i 

precision equipment has been designed 

The Dixon LUBRONZE Bearing is a new for one thing alone’ continuous, —, 

improvement in the Dixon Lubricating Sad- bl d F an ee A 

dle. It is a bronze insertion impregnated able production. For instance: 
with graphite,-oil and other materials, fixed an — 
in the saddle at the point where the latter KNOTWOOD APRONS DO NOT STRETCH =, ; 


bears the front roll. BECAUSE OF THEIR ALL-METAL. INTERLOCKING 
u t reatest wear, ear- 
ing. provides smooth ‘surface ond gives CONSTRUCTION AND PRECISION ADJUSTMENT 


extra protection of reserve lubrication. — TO THE BARRED DRIVING ROLL 
With its special reserve qualities, LU- The new KNOTWOOD Aprons have been 
BRONZE will not eliminate the need for h d hve 
lubrication, but it takes over the oiling job thoroughly tested and approve 7 a 
when unavoidable delays occur. LUBRONZE ing mills. Their smooth, positive drive, 
IS AS GOOD AS AN EXTRA HAND IN simple, efficient construction and long 

THE SPINNING ROOM. : 
life mean more and better production at 


This bearing is furnished in our famous 
CWA No. 4 Jump Saddle (see below), 
ready for immediate shipment, but it can be Built, installed and serviced in our 
applied to all DIXON front saddle bearings. | Charlotte plant and offices. 


less cost. 


When ordering new Jump Saddles for 
we.ghting front and back rolls only, specify 
our CWA No. 4 with LUBRONZE ‘Bearing. 
All Dixon Saddles are products of long ex- 
perience and quality workmanship,—the best 
you can buy. 


“They cost so little and save so much” 


Jump Saddle for Front 
and Back Rolls Only. 
Lever screws in stock. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


Established 1876 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND, U. S. A. 


Southern Knotwood Apron Company 


Branch of Emmons Loom Harness Company 


1182 West Fourth St. Charlotte 1, North Carolina 


GEORGE A. FIELD, Manager 
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@ KADOL is today’s method. ot 
cleaning various types of flooring 
because its concentrated, brilliant 
liquid form permits pouring to 
make an economical dilution of 

e only two ounces to the gallon of @ 
water. Easy to handle — and it 

@ goes a long, clean way in keeping @ 


vour floors immaculate. 


KADOL is neutral—can be used 


safely on linoleum, cork, also 
wood mastic, tile and many other 
surfaces, and is recommended as 
a general cleaner. No rinsing is 
ordinarily required; whena 

KADOL-cleaned surface is dry- 
mopped, an attractive polish 


@ sults. 


e KADOL has no druggy, clinging @ 
odor associated with usual clean- 
@ ing compounds, Its fragrance 1s e 


pleasant and unobtrusive. 


e Write for the new KADOL e 
booklet which explains its 
many advantages, and see 


your DOLGE Service Man. 


KADOL 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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supplies and service to present users. Atlas 
is well known in the field as the originator 
of weathering and fading equipment, and 
for over 25 years has manufactured the 
Weather-Ometer, Fade-Ometer and Laun- 
der-Ometer. Atlas is now. redesigning the 
Model X1A to incorporate the automatic 
cycling and other control features of the 
Atlas Twin-Arc Weather-Ometer but ts re- 
taining as a light source the well-known 
National Sunshine carbon arc. This rede- 
signed weathering unit will be an addition 
to the regular Atlas line of Weather- 
Ometers, Fade-Ometers, and Launder- 
Ometers. | 


Bulletin Outlines Cochrane 
Condensate Return Systems 


Cochrane Corp., Philadelphia, Pa., has 
announced publication of an expanded 20- 


page bulletin on high pressure condensate 
return systems. New technical material on 
turbulent vs. laminar flow and the 
effects of air and condensate films on heat 


steam 


exchange characteristics make the technical 
portions of this new book particularly use- 


ful to engineers responsible for the efficient » 


transfer of steam heat in heating, cooking, 
drying and pressing operations. 

Improved equipment for the positive re- 
moval and drainage of condensate is also 
described for the first time. To accomplish 
the return of condensate to even higher 
pressure boilers from presses, dryers and 
other steam heated process equipment Coch- 
rane engineers have developed the new 
C.B.A. high pressure return 
system. This new unit gives added capacity 
with lower horsepower motor ratings and 
can be used for return of condensate to 
higher pressure boilers. Similarly, conden. 
sate can be returned direct to boilers in the 
100 to 150 psi range at higher pressure 
difterentials than was formerly possible. 

The from the boiler, 
through the process equipment, and back to 
the boiler results in quicker and more uni- 


condensate 


closed ircuit 


torm heating, hence increased production 
and improved quality. At the same time 
flash loss is eliminated providing one per 
cent fuel saving for each 11-degree temper- 
ature gain. Typical case histories are re- 
ported in detail. Write Cochrane Corp., 
17th Street and Allegheny Avenue, Phila- 
delphia 32, Pa., for a copy of Publ. 3250. 
In Canada address Canadian Allis-Chalmers, 
Ltd., 212 King Street West, Toronto, Ont. 


Brown School 
Doubles Student Capacity 


Student capacity, space, and equipment 
facilities at the Brown School of Instrumen- 
tation in Philadelphia has been doubled 
through the leasing of new and larger quar- 
ters consisting of a four-story building. The 
school, now in its 14th year, is conducted 
for training both customer and Brown In- 
strument Co. service and maintenance engi- 
neers, The new quarters will permit expan- 
sion of the school faculty under the direc- 


tion of M. L. 


Ladden, according to L. M. 
Morley, vice-president of Minneapolis-Hon- 
eywell Regulator Co. and its Brown drvi- 
sion. It will also permit, he added, a reduc- 


tion in the large backlog of applications 
from Brown customers who wish to provide 


their instrument engineers with additional 
technical and practical knowledge of indus 
trial instrument operation and maintenanc 

The will extend ‘its , 


processing control and will add classes for 


school courses in 
the teaching of specialized subjects. Free 
tuition is provided for customer students, 
who come to the school from all corners of 
the world. The new school, at 5109 Ger 
mantown Avenue, is on the site where in 
1688 the first recorded protest was heard in 
North America against human slavery. The 
first three floors of the school will includ: 
school offices, lecture halls, exhibit equip 
ment work room, laboratories, demonstra 
tion panels, work rooms, etc. The fourth 
floor will be equipped with complete pane] 
layouts of Brown instruments as applied to 
controls and Minne 
apolis-Honeywell non-indicating or. record 
ing devices. 


Micronoire 
Measures Fiber Fineness 


various process with 


The fineness of textile fibers (animal. 
vegetable and synthetic) can be accurately 
measured and classified by the Micronaire, ; 
new product of the Shetheld Corp., Dayton, 


Ohio, in a fraction of the time formerly re 


‘quired, the company. states. Two tests per 


sample can be. made in two to three -min 
utes—from 25 to 50 samples can be measut 
ed with the Micronaire in the sam 
that one sample is checked by laboratory 
methods and equipment. Repetitive accuracy 


is within 0.1 micrograms per inch on cot- 
ton, the most varying of textile fibers. Ac 


curacy is even higher with other types of 


fibers. 


The Micronaire utilizes the principle of 
forcing ait through a plug of fibers and in- 
dicating the resistance to the air flow, thus 
indirectly the degree of ~fibe 
fineness. Fine fiber stock offers more numer 


measuring 


ous air passages, but the average openings 
between the fibers are Theretor« 
the resistance offered to the flow of air ts 
greater for fine than tor hbered 
stock. Direct readings are. made from..a 
scale calibrated in 
fiber being checked. 

Both the Shetheld 
measuring principle have 
through commercial use, it 


units standard for the 


Micronaire and the 
been proy ed 
is claimed. AS 
now developed it is a standardized ‘instru 
ment with necessary adjustments and inter- 
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S changeable accessories for measuring textile 
fibers on a commercial scale. Micronaires 
are in use in numerous textile plants. Others 
have been installed in colleges and universi- 
ties having specialized courses. The cotton 


Ue and wool sections of the Department of 

r Agriculture at Washington are assisting in 

the development of measuring techniques 
and Micronaire scale calibrations. for va- 

rious fibers. 

: Folder Features Harwood 


Aprons, Bramwell Feeders 


Geo. S$. Harwood & Son, 50. Lagrange 
Street, Worcester, Mass., has tssued a small 
folder outlining features: of its Harwood 
aprons and Bramwell feeders: Harwood 
aprons, the folder reveals, are specthcally 
designed and custom built to give the maxi- 
mum possible top quality performance ‘by 
Bramwell feeders. The combination insures 
vibrationless mechanical operation, im- 
portant factor in keeping maintenance costs 
down, and uniform production up. 


Anti-Static Agent Offered 


By American Cyanamid Co. 


American Cyanamid Co. announced re- 


cently. that its textile resin department. 


product, Aerotex Softener H, is an effective 
and inexpensive anti-static agent for use on 
tabrics. where nylon or Vinyon yarn, type 
N predominates. The use of Aerotex. Soft- 
ener H on. these types of fibers will largely 
eliminate development of static in mill oper- 
ation, the firm declares: The difhculty, due 
tO Static, trequently experienced by finish- 
ing plants in controlling fabrics of nylon 
and nylon blended with viscosé rayon or 
acetate. rayon, can now be virtually elimi- 
nated by use of Aerotex Softener H. It has 
also proved very. effective in simplifying the 
handling of nylon yarn. 

Static electricity causes many types of 
treak reactions during processing of certain 
yarns and fabrics—such as snarling, sticking 
together and jumping about. It reduces efh- 
ciency and tends to lower the quality of the 
goods. Women have long been annoyed by 
static) which frequently causes dresses and 


slips to cling to each other and to the 


wearer. For this reason. the elimination. of 
static in garments made of Aerotex Softener 
‘ H treated fabrics will be welcome news. 


The drape is also improved, and the dresses. 


hang better. Aerotex Softener H was origi- 
nally developed tO impart unusual softness 


tO fabric S. 


American Wool Handbook 
Available To Industry 


Textile Book Publishers, Inc., established 

n March. 1945. and successor to the Amer- 
ican Handbook Co., announces that the 
second edition of the American Wool 
Handbook is now ready. The authors are 
Werner von Be rgen, director of research of 
torstmann Woolen Co. of Passaic, N. 
ind Herbert R Mauersberger, president of 
Textile Book Publishers, Inc.. and technical 
‘ditor ot Rayon Textile Monthly tor. over 
‘4 years. Both have taught textile courses 
in the extension division of Columbia Uni- 
The book consists of 24 large chap- 

‘Crs in more than Lb OOO pages and has heen 
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COMBS OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS 


COTTON LOOM 
HARNESS 


MAIL EYE 
HARNESS 


SELVAGES 


THE NU-REED WAY 


Pioneer's revolutionary 
NU-REED is becoming a star per- 
former on more looms each day as 
word of its outstanding production 
characteristics is spread by more- 
than-satisfied users. 

The NU-REED allows 15 to 20 
percent more weaving space than 
a standard reed and it is engi- 


neered for the punishment of 


steady, high production. 


Our mill-trained representatives 
will be glad to give you complete 
information on the NU-REED and 
work with you on any problem in- 


volving reeds or heddles. 


Write, wire, or phone. 


HEDDLE REED COMPANY 
of ATLANTA. 


© Bex 116, Stetieon A 


Telephone RAymond 2136 
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1. FOR THE MONEY Whether 
you are a producer or user of 
Rayco Cotton waste and linters 
or synthetic waste, you'll find 
our prices are always fair. 


2. FOR THE SHOW Feel free to 
call on us for full information 
and quotations at any time. 


3.TO GET READY Our fiber 
experts and four licensed graders 
are always at your disposal. 


4.TO GO There is a Railway 
Supply plant or Sales and Buying 
office near you for your conven- 
ience. Get in touch with us 
before you buy or sell! 


The RAILWAY SUPPLY 
& MFG. 
and Affiliates 

Specialists in Grading, Mare 


keting and Processing Cotton 
and Synthetic Fibers 


General Offices: CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Plants and Sales Offices: 
Cincinnati, Ohio ®@ Franklin, Ohio @ 
Atlanta, Ga. @ Charlotte, N. C. @ 
Covington, Tenn. @ Greensboro, 
N.C. © Memphis, Tenn. ®© New York, 
N. Y. @ Chicago, ill. @ Detroit, 


Mich. Dallas, Texas 


SYNTHETIC FIBERS 
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thoroughly revised, brought,up to date and 
a great deal of material on modern 
wool processing methods and machinery has 
been added. Arthur Besse, president of th« 
National Association of Wool Manufactur- 
ers, wrote the foreword. The book is pub- 
lished by Textile Book Publishers, Inc., 303 
Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., and 
sells at $8 per copy. 


new 


Bachmann Uxbridge Firm 
Develops New Slasher 


Bachmann Uxbridge Worsted Corp., Ux- 
bridge, Mass., has developed and is now in 
production of a new streamlined slasher 
which, it claims, contains many new fea- 
tures and is superior to the old ones. An 
outstanding feature of the new slasher is 
the copyrighted Gentle-Air process in which 
the yarns are dried by the passage of heated 
air through and over the yarn sheet. Mois- 
ture laden air is carried off by one fan and 
tresh, clean air brought in by another fan 


Proctor & Schwartz Begins 
Distribution Of Folders 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., recently began distribution of Proctor 
Progress, a neat and informative folder to 
be published monthly and distributed to 
customers and friends of Proctor & Schwartz 
to acquaint them with how the firm is serv- 
ing all industry. The first issue of the fold- 


er, distributed in January, tells how the de- 
mands for high output of top quality starch 
was met by the Proctor drying system. 


P. C. Tension Shuttles 
Boosted By Steel Heddle 


In keeping with their effort to pertect 
every individual product produced, the 
Southern Shuttles Division of Steel Heddl« 
Mtg. Co., main shuttle plant at Greenville, 
S. C., and other plants at Paris. is 
featuring its heretofore unpublicized P. C. 
Tension Shuttles for plain or shuttle-chang- 
ing box loom. The bobbin catch assembly is 
designed and built into the shuttle so as to 
not require the weakening of the shuttle by 
cutting the walls. or bottom away, it is 
are solidly and scten- 
tifically built into the shuttle. A’ patented - 
rubber box protects the metal base of paper 
tubes. 


claime d. The parts 


Fibre lock nuts aré used as standard con- 


struction on this shuttle and recessed head 


Keeps filling within casy reach . 
Rigid Construction without extra 


weight. . 


rolling, ea: 


There’s A Sunray Truck for Every Materials Handling Job. 


COMPANY. sParTANBuURG, S. 


With The SUNRAY 


Adjustable Angle and 
Adjustable Height 


BATTERY 
FILLING 
TRUCK 


Operatives Never Get Tired 


| 
Laf VC 


Casters Casy 


y turning. 


> P. 0. Box 445 
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screws are furnished on request. The spin 
dle, known as the R. B. Head, has a long 
bearing surfaces and 18 provided with. lev 
clling device. Hard chrome plate tension 
and pin are furnished when ordered, thereby 
eliminating yarn cutting. ‘This shuttle can 
: be supplied with Ste-Hide, the new phe- 

nolic cloth covering, or fibre or. plain dog- 


wood. 


New Simplex Machine Is 


| Latest Reiner Product 


The new Reiner Simplex machine 1s_ the 


tile machinery produced by Robert Reiner, 
| Inc., Weehawken, N. J. Designed by Reiner | 
experts, the machine 1s precision built to 
provide knitting mills with the best equip- 
% nent possible to keep step with the increas- 
ing uses of Simplex fabrics. General speci- 
hcations of the machine, offered in 30 and 
2 gauge (English) follow: height — six | 
feet nine inches; length —— 12 feet three 


inches; width—four feet six inches; weight 
8,000 pounds; working (knitting) width 
84 inches; maximum warp flange di- 
meter——21 inches; beam shafts—-234-inch 


liameter. (or 41-inch diameter for sec- | 


tional beams or for the application of beam 
langes for full width beams). 


U. S. Testing Co. Builds 


New Lubricity Tester 


Developed by the Nopco Chemical Co., 
Inc., a new lubricity tester for the deter- 
| nination of friction qualities of yarn has 

been built by the United States Testing Co., 


icasures the speed of a rider down a known 


paratus is applicable to filament yarns and 
threads. 

The method of test very closely dupli- 
cates actual running conditions so_ that 
ictual effects in relative use are reflected in 


various yarns and in comparison of sewing 
threads. The lubricity tester may be used in 
letermining the effect of mercerization on 
the smoothness: of the yarn, relationship 
between co-efficient of friction and abrasion 
esistance in processing, and in other fields. 
lt offers possibilities for testing of surgical 
utures for smoothness, and: for testing fish 
lines in the original state and after use. 


Offer Checklist For 


Pointing out that more than nine out of 
‘en companies with health programs have 
xperienced a decline in absenteeism, acct- 

nt rates and illness since instituting their 
rograms, the Labor Relations Institute, 
New York, has prepared a 25-point check- 
st of health program essentials for the 
cuidance of its members. Some of the ques- 

ns follow 

Have you established a plant. dispe nsa;ry 
juipped to give employees physical exam- 
lations and emergency care? Do toremen 

nd all plant sickness and accident cases to 

dispensary, no matter how slight? Is 


ir safety equipment inspected regularly ? 


youl plant have prog for house- 
ceping to help maintain safe, healthful 
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itest addition to the growing line of tex- | 


WEAVE-WELL 


i Hoboken, N. J. The equipment utilized | 


incline for a fixed distance. The test ap- 


GREASE-RITE 


esults. The lubricity tester has been used | 
in the evaluation of knitting lubricants on) 


FINISH-RITE 


Plant Health Programs 


> 


« 


are 
«pay aw” 
4 


» ¥ 


Sizinc problems, many weavers know 


SLASHING by long experience, are most readily 


solved with a call to the Frank G. North 
PRODUCTS 
organization of men who are at home 


in the mills. 
For almost half‘a century our prod- 


ucts and our staff of experienced mill- 


SHUTTLE trained representatives have contributed 
| to profitable, efficient textile production. 
TALLOW 
If you have not yet done so, let them 
both work for you. A letter or phone 


call will bring a North representative 


to you at once. 
FINISHING 
Among the Nation's Largest Manufacturers 


- PRODUCTS of Dressings for All Warp Yarns 


O R P O R A E D 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA - P.O Box 123, Sta A+ Phone RAymond 2196 
MARIETTA, GEORGIA «+ P.O. Box 92 + Phone Marietia 250 
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working conditions? Do your employee 
publication and bulletin boards feature 
articles on prevention of occupational dis- 
eases and other health topics? Is accident 
prevention through supervisory 
meetings, plant posters and executive letters 
to employees ? Do you co-operate W ith com- 
munity accident and disease prevention 
campaigns? Are checks made. on ‘‘accident 
prone’ workers so they can be -transferred 
to safer jobs? 

“Rising prices have affected health pro- 
grams as well as other aspects of the in- 
dustrial scene,’ the institute reports. How- 
ever, recent figures show that a program can 
be established for less than $15 per worker 
per year, only a slight increase over the 
pre-war cost of $12.36. The $15 figure in- 
cludes the cost of amortizing the rmitial in- 
vestment over a ten-year period. This in- 
vestment ranges from $550 to $3,500 for 
the average small plant, depending upon the 
number and size of the rooms used, the 
amount of equipment purchased and_ the 
salaries paid to plant health personnel. In 
most cases, the total cost to the company 
for the entire installation was less than the 
expense formerly borne by the same firm for 
industrial accidents alone.” 


stressed 


Metallizing Gun Offers 
Many New Features 


of many new features of the 


light-duty, low air L Gun just announced by 


Metallizing Engineering Co., Inc., Long Is- 
land City, N. Y., is its requirement of only 
ten cubic feet’of air per minute for metalliz- 
ing. This new gun also boasts of new tur- 
bine construction requiring only one-third 
the power, making a large compressor un- 
necessary, the The 
nozzle comstruction assures lower cost per 
pound of metal sprayed because of the low 
consumption of acetylene and oxygen. An- 
other feature, turbine control, requires only 


company claims. new 


one adjustment for the entire range of me- 


tallizing wires. The L Gun weighs only four 
pounds and two ounces, considerably lighter 
than other metallizing guns. 

These important Type L Gun features 
give you a metallizing gun that will spray 
all kinds of metals by hand or machine on 
all kinds of work at the lowest installation 
cost. An illustrated and comprehensive bul- 
letin has been prepared, copies of which are 
available on request to Metallizing Eng- 
neering Co., Inc., 38-14 30th Street, Long 
Island City 1, N. Y. Ask for Bulletin 55. 
Also available upon request 1s Bulletin 57 
describing features of the Metco Sprabond, 
which the firm describes as a metal which 
may be sprayed directly on to smooth, even 
highly polished steel and other metals with- 
out any surface preparation. 


New Speed-Wrap Stresses 
Savings In Wrapping Time 


A new portable device for heat-sealing 
packages hand-wrapped in cellophane has 
been developed by Charles F. Hubbs & Co., 
489 Lafayette Street, New York City, de- 


UNIFORM 
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Since 1881, The Hubinger Co., Keoxux, lowa 
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IRA L. GRIFFIN, P. O. BOX 1576, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
1429 BRYANT STREET—PHONE 4-8306 


DEPENDABLE 


signed to increase hand-wrapping speeds up 
to double and more on flats, rounds, tapers. 
rectangles, cylinders and many odd-shaped 
packages ranging from ye-inch to. thre 
inches and over in thickness. Marketed un 
der the name of Speed-Wrap, the new seale: 
provides five hot-sealing surfaces for greate! 


versatility over a wide range of cellophan¢ 


sealing applications, including  end-seals 
band seals, envelope wraps and special seals 
In addition, the Speed-Wrap discourages 
needless waste of cellophane, as the correct 
sizé sheet will give greater wrapping speed: 


than a sheet larger than necessary. 


The device can be used successfully t 
package sheets, towels, pillow cases, table 
cloths, handkerchiefs, napkins and othe 
items. The Speed-Wrap. portable hot-seale: 
is a bench model. measuring 16 by 21 inche: 
and operates on 110-125 V. AC -DC 
independent rheostats afford steady flow o! 
heat to all sealing surfaces, including th 
special removable adapters provided wit! 
model to tight end-seals fo: 
different kinds of packages, including ca: 
tons and straight or tapered trays of varying 
widths and depths. 


Tw 


each insure 


Improved Tachoscope Shown 
In Zernickow Co. Circula: 


O. Zernickow Co., 15 Park Row, Nev 
Y ork N. Y., producer of efficiently-1 
creasing and labor-saving tools, recently h: 
issued to the industry a circular describin 
its O-Z Improved Direct Reading Tach 
scope and the O-Z Improved Tachoscop 
The O-Z Improved Direct Reading Tach 
scope is described as a chronometric tachor 
eter which shows per minute speeds, r.p.1 
and ft.p:m., in three seconds (Type A) a: 
six seconds (Type B). No stop watch 
needed as timing is automatic, the circu! 
reveals, and the instrument is accurate 
within 0.5 per cent. The O-Z Improv 
Tachoscope is called a precision revoluti 
counter with a high-gra 
SWISS StOp W atch. It will serve as speed i 
dicator, calibration check for tachometers 
stop watch. Trigger starting and stoppt! 
mechanism controls both counter and wat 


synchronized 


simultaneously, hence, errors in testing di 


to the human element. are éliminated. 


G. E. Offers New Service To 
Individual Manufacture 


The General Electric Co., Bridgepo! 
Conn., has inaugurated a new service 
supply electrical conduit assemblies mac 
up to the specifications of individual equi} 
ment manufacturers: According to D. 
Murray, manager of the G. E. conduit pro: 
ucts division, the service is designed 
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simplify the manufacturing problems of any 
company which determines, either during 
the engineering or production stage, that its 
product has electrical circuits requiring the 
protection of conduit. 

Mr. Murray said that the service aims 
particularly to help manufacturers. of such 
products as oil burners, water heaters, 
major appliances, textile machinery, ma- 
chine tools, trailers and pumps. “By order- 
ing a complete wiring assembly to fit his 
specific production problems, the manufac- 
turer can not only eliminate. or simplify 
the costly operations involved in cutting, 
threading and bending conduit, stripping 
and tinning wires and selecting and adding 
wiring devices, but also speed production, 
occupy less floor space and improve the 
quality of his product,” he said. General 
Electric conduit assemblies are supplied with 


- or without wire, in flexible or rigid con- 


duit or EMT, and with practically any wir- 
ing device needed: They are sold through 
the company’s franchised electrical whole- 
salers. 


Monsanto Reduces Price Of 
Sted, Synthetic Detergent 


A reduction in prices. for Sted, synthetic 
detergent for textile scouring, washing and 
cleaning, was announced March 8 by Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. at its Merrimac Division 
headquarters, Everett, Mass. 

The following new price schedule applies 
to carload lots: F. O. B. Anniston, Ala., 12 
cents per pound; F. O. B. Camden, N. J., 
1314 cents per pound; F. QO. B. Everett, 
Mass., 1314 cents per pound. New prices 
for 100-pound bags LCL from each of 
these shipping points are one-half cent a 
pound mare than the carload prices. These 
reductions will make possible savings up to 
20. per cent on carload. lots, the exact per- 
centage depending on geographical location 

Sted is the new name forthe product for- 
merly known as Lucenol, which gained wide 
acceptance in the textile industry. Increased 
use and production of Monsanto's synthetic 
detergent and scouring agent have made 
possible the reduction, according to a state- 
ment by Dr. D. H. Powers, director of 
Monsanto's textile chemicals department. 


Rohm & Heo Agent 
For Bocon Chemical Item 


Appointment of Rohm & Haas Co. of 
Philadelphia as selling agent for Boconize, a 
durable new mothproofing compound for 
use in the textile industry, was announced 
March 3 by Ernest J. Conway, president of 
Bocon Chemical. Corp., New York City. 
Rohm & Haas Co., manufacturer of Plexi- 
glas and one of the country’s leading pro- 
ducers of chemicals for the textile, leather 
and other industries, will handle sales of 
Boconize to textile mills in all the United 
States except New York and New England. 
That territory is being handled by the Per- 
kins Soap Co., Springfield, Mass. 

“We believe Boconize is an outstanding 
development in mothproofing,” said a 
‘spokesman for Rohm & Haas. ‘The protec- 
ton provided by a durable textile moth- 
proofing agent which will withstand five 
launderings and 25 dry cleanings has not 
een capitalized upon in this country. In 
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BEATER ™ 


FITTED 4 
TO ORDER 
We deliver beater lags secs 
to you, already bored Ree es 
and counter-sunk to fit 
| = 
your picker. All you 
havetodoisto putthem S35: 
in place. Or, if you pre- 
fer, we furnish them 
IN STOCK FOR 
BSS 
MMEDIATE 
E 


e 41 in. Standard Beaters, Complete—16”, 18” and 
20° — KIRSCHNER and H & B. Beaters made to 


order for all makes of machines. 


e Picker Aprons, Spiked and Plain, for all makes of 
Pickers, Openers, Breakers, Waste Machines, Gar- 
net and Hydrolet Machines, new and reworked. 


e W-3 Waste Machine Cylinders. 
e All type Slats, made to order. 

e Stripper Rolls. 

e Twister Skewers. 
e Dowling, from 3/16” to 5/8”. 


Write, wire or call for Immediate Deliveries 


Todd-Long Picker Apron Company 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
Office Phone 1568 Plant Phone 810 
17 YEARS OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE 
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Europe where durability and economy must 
characterize all purchases, mothproofing of 
woolens 1s common practice. Americans are 
becoming more desirous of moth-protected 
fabrics and it is believed this will start a 
new buying trend. Textile manufacturers are 
aware ofthis and many are plarining the 
application of Boconize to their products. 
Others will follow very shortly.”’ 


New Tank Design Features 
Hild Shower-Feed Machines 


All. models: of Hild Shower-feed floor, 
rug and carpet machines are now being pro- 
duced with a completely re-designed solu- 
tion storage tank. The new tank adds to the 
efiiciency of the machine, and. makes. it 
much more convenient.to use, it is claimed. 
Since the weight of the tank and solution 
are now carried lower on the. handle, the 
center of gravity is lowered . . . for better 
balance, easier control and greater scrubbing 
efficiency. | 

The large opening of the new tank per- 


mits rapid filling from a pail without risk 
of spilling. A removable perforated brass 
screen in the opening strains out foreign 
matter which might otherwise lodge in the 
valve or cocks. Removing this screen (by 
unscrewing the three brass screws) permits 
reaching down to the extreme bottom of the 
tank for easy cleaning. The cover of the 
opening is attached by a piano-type brass 
hinge which will not rust or stick. A large 


drain cock at the rear of the tank permits 


the entire contents to be drained in four 
minutes. Ample clearance is provided to 
set a three-gallon pail under the drain cock 
so that the operator need not be present 
while the tank is being emptied. Detailed 
information on the new models may be ob- 
tained from the Hild Floor Machine Co., 
1313 W. Randolph Street, Chicago. 7, Ill. 


General Engineering Firm 
Organized In Charlotte 


General Engineering & Research Corp.., 
22014 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. 
C., recently has been organized to serve a 
growing industrialized South. An official of 
the new firm states that it is able to take 


Warper Reeds 
and Special Reeds 
of all kinds 


EXPANSION COMBS 


Phone 5678 


for Beamers, Warpers and Slashers 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Finest Quality Reeds for 
COTTON, WOOL, RAYON 
and SILK WEAVING 


Box 1375 


and make improvements on existing equip- 
ment, to design new equipment for specific 
jobs, to work on development and research 
products for equipment, jobs’ or attachments 
to do better work on existing machinery, 
and that it 1s equipped to follow through 
patent layouts and patent developments on 
either items or large pieces of equipment. 
Ofhcers of the firm, men of wide experi 
ence and proven ability in their freld, are 
H. Froman, president; J. B. Goodgame, 
vice-president and chief engineer; V: A. 
Hanson, vice-president and research direc- 
tor: and Taylor, secretary-treasurer., 


Du Pont Issues Bulletin 
On Nylon Warp Sizing 


The nylon division of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., recently issued a new 
bulletin on “Warp Sizing: Polymethacrylic 
Acid tor Coatinuous Filaments’ for inclu- 
sion in manufacturers’ copies of the Nylon 
Technical Service Manual. The new bulletin 
replaces the present bulletin dated October, 
1943, page 2.01. 1n the Weaving Broad. sec. 
tion of the manual (section 5). 


Two Carbowax Compouds 
: In Full-Scale Production 


Carbowax compound 4,000 and Carbowax 
compound 6,000, useful as lubricants fo: 
resin coatings and textile and laundry. starch 
sizings and as anti-static agents for synthetx 
resins, are now being shipped in carload 
quantities from the Institute, W. Va., plant, 
according to an announcement by Carbide 
& Carbon Chemicals. Corp. The two com- 
pounds are among the frst products to reach 
full-scale commercial production from new 
facilities installed at Institute. 


Textile Machinery Firm 


Organized In Charlotte 


ana L, Corp., Charlotte, N. C., has 
been chartered to buy and sell textile ma 
chinery. Authorized capital stock 1s $100. 
000, with Royce Edmondson and associates 
listéd as subscribers to stock 


Dual Visibility Oiler 
Simplifies Lubrication 


An automatic lubricating device, scien- 
tically designed after years of practical 


What Do You Require In HARNESS STRAPPING 


Low stretch—Stretch of RUSCO Harness Straps is nearly negligible. 
Tensile Strength—Strength of RUSCO Straps is unsurpassed. 


Resistance to oil and moisture—RUSCO Straps are Neoprene Impregnated. 


It Adds Up to Longer Wear with RUSCO 


In addition to these qualities, RUSCO offers a flexible Jnterwoven construction — Definitely 
eliminating the ply separation which is a common cause of failure in the conventional ply type of 
Fabric Harness Strapping. 


Your own test on a few looms will show how well RUSCO meets your Harness Strap requirements 


Cut and punched to individual specifications or furnished in Roll Form by 


Carolina Belting Co., Pp. 0. Box 1377—Greenville, $. C.-26 Augusta St. 
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has been 


study in constant-level lubrication, 


developed by engineers of Acro. Metal 
Stamping Co., 1912 North Buffum. Street, 
Milwaukee 12, Wis. Known as the Acro 


Lubricator, the unit simplifes the problem 
It is a small, 
compact oiler that quickly attaches to elec- 
blowers, 


of motor bearing lubrication. 


tric motors. lineshafts. and similar 


mechanisms requiring 


of bearing oil. 


a continuous supply 
no floats, valves, 
or other moving parts in the lubricator, yet 
it always maintains the exact: oil level neces- 
sary for 


There are 


lubrication. 
trouble-free 
machine 


correct This simple, 


automatic, feature practically 
failure due to faulty 


To Set th oil level desired on 


eliminates 
lubrication. 
the motor bearing, Acro engineers devised a 
simple finger set-screw for quick. and 
adjustment from the of the 


adjustment ever 1s 


Casy 
outside lubrica 
tor. Once ‘set. no further 


necessary 


Outstanding feature of the lubricator, ex 
clusively Acro, is it§ dual visibility. A sight 
glass on the side of the lubricator bow] 
shows the exact level of the oil that is being 
ted to the bearing. In addition, the total ou! 
supply remaining in the glass reservoir can 
be seen from a distance and checked regu 
larly in a minimum of tinie. 
bination of 


Thus. the com 
level lubrication and 


Acro Lubricator 


bearing 


constant 
dual: visibility in. the 
eluminates 


prac- 
tailure due’ to 
and guesswork. The 


tacally 


taulty unit he 


comes completely automatic and frees main 


oiling 


tenance men tor major maintenance jobs 


Acro’ Lubricators will not drip, overflow, 
splatter oul that causes hazardous condt- 


tions and short circuiting, the company 
claims, nor will the o1l-reservoir jars vibrate 
loose. Where manual oiling wastes an aver- 
age of 85 per cent of the ol, the Acro 
Lubricator utilizes every drop, Oil savings 
alone have been shown to he 


to 95 per cent) to return the 


enough (50 
original low 


cost of thesé efficient units within a short 
time. 
Another consideration followed by Acro 


engineers in designing the unit was the de- 


velopment of an oiler capable of long-term, 
attention-free lubrication. The Acro Lubri- 
has indicated that 

from six to 12 
and the 
Lubricators are 
capil- 
They fit either 
side or bottom-inlet applications and already 


cator, under actual test, 
no refill is required for 
months, depending on the size used 


Acro 


lubrication of oil fing, 


Specie application 
ideal for the 
lary, roller, or ball bearings 


are enthusiastically endorsed by prominent 


engineers and electricians 


rubbing another. 
Once 


life for harness straps. 


long life of perfect service. 


WATSON & DESMOND CO., Charlotte, N.C. 


You'll find no dusting on fabric with RunRite 
Plastic Sheaves because RunRites are auto- 
matically spaced to prevent one sheave 
Their smooth, perfectly 
balanced strap surface guarantees longer 
installed, 
RunRites need no further attention for a 


NATIONAL PLASTICS, 


RUNRITES EL/MINATE SHEAVE 


INC. KNOXVILLE 2. TENN. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 


HENRY H. HERSEY, Greenville, S. C. 
HARRIS MANUFACTURING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


*T. M. Reg. 


U. 8. Pat. Off. 


“vou can count on WP counters” 


They Are 
Rugged 
Accurate 


WE MANUFACTURE 
RESET AND NON-RESET 
SINGLE-DOUBLE-TRIPLE 


Hank Clocks 
Pick Counters 
Ratchet Counters 
Rotary Counters 
Slasher Counters 
Tenter Counters 


Twister Counters 
Inspection Table Counters 
Sewing Machine Counters 
Yardage Counters 

Folding Machine Counters 
Special Counters 


Dependable 
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Rayon Deliveries Show 15 Per Cent Rise 


Domestic shipments of rayon in February totaled 80,600,- 
000 pounds, while those in January amounted to 90,200,- 
000 pounds, according to the March Rayon Organon, the 
statistical bulletin of the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc., 
New York City. Deliveries of rayon for the first two 
months of 1948 were 15 per cent above those in the cor- 
responding months in 1947; February filament yarn de- 
liveries comprised 60,700,000 pounds (41,100,000 pounds 
of viscose-cupra and 19,600,000 pounds acetate). January 
rayon filament yarn deliveries amounted to 67,800,000 
pounds, of which 45,900,000 were viscose-cupra, and the 
balance acetate. Rayon stocks in the hands of producers at 
the end of February totaled 13,700,000 pounds, of which 
8,500,000 pounds were filament yarn and 5,200,000 staple. 
February stocks in 1947 amounted to 9,800,000 pounds. 

Reporting final import figures for 1947, the Organon 
shows that a total of 291,897 pounds of filament yarn were 
shipped to the United States and these goods were valued 
at $237,430. Staple imports amounted to the record total 
of 36,053,541 pounds valued at $13,017,824. The leading 
exporters of staple to the United States were Belgium, 
France, and Sweden, with shipments of 8,091,000 pounds, 
7,502,000 pounds and 6,222,000 pounds, respectively. 
Other large shippers to this country were the Netherlands 
with 4,410,000 pounds and Finland with 2,793,000 
pounds. Exports of rayon filament from the United States 
reached a new high in 1947. A total of 23,775,557 pounds 
were shipped out of the country. Exports of staple plus 
waste amounted to 4,862,842 pounds, also a new record 
which was made-possible by the exceptionally large volume 
of 1,063,998 pounds shipped in December. Spun rayon 
yarn exports last year totaled 2,972,297 pounds. 

A study made by the Textile Economics Bureau on the 
consumption of cellulose by the United States rayon pro- 
ducing industry reveals that 481,000 short tons were con- 
sumed in 1947. This represents a new high level and is 
12 per cent above consumption in 1946, Of the total cellu- 
lose used, 401,000 tons were dissolving wood pulp and 
80,000 tons refined cotton linters. During 1947, dissolving 


wood pulp strengthened its position as a source of cellulose 
for rayon manufacture, not only as the result of the indus- 
try s greater cellulose requirements but also by capturing a 
substantial share of the market formerly supplied by tfe- 
fined cotton linter pulp. Dissolving wood pulp consump- 
tion in 1947 was 24 per cent greater than in the preceding 
year; on the other hand, refined cotton linters consumption 
in 1947 showed 'a decline of 24 per cent. The rayon in- 
dustry, incidentally, consumed 62 per cent of the entire 
available United States supply of dissolving and special 
chemical grades of wood pulp in 1947. 

Consumption in 1947 of the four principal textile fibers 
(cotton, rayon, wool and silk) amounted to 6,399,100,000 
pounds in the United States, only one per cent under 1946 
and seven per cent below the 1942 wartime peak. Com- 
pared to the 1935-1939 period, for instance, it can readily 
be seen how large the current fiber consumption is. Last 
year the textile fiber total was 58 per cent above the average 
of the 1935-39 pre-war period, while consumption of the 
individual fibers showed the following percentage changes: 
rayon +195 per cent; raw wool +-84 per cent; raw cotton 
+43 per cent; and raw silk —95 per cent. While the 1947 
total four-fiber consumption was only slightly less than the 
previous year, rayon was the only fiber consumed in larger. 
volume in 1947 than in 1946. Raw cotton consumption last 
year at 4,710,700,000 pounds was three per cent below 
1946. Scoured raw wool consumed for apparel and carpets 
last year totaled 698,000,000 pounds, seven per cent less 
than in 1946; the wool consumption decline was due en- 
tirely to a 15 per cent reduction in the use of apparel wool, 
which more than offset a 35 per cent increase in the carpet 
wools, 

Expansion of the use of rayon in the United States over 
the last decade is illustrated by the fact that while in 1937, 
for every one pound of rayon consumed, 12 pounds of raw 


J 


cotton, 114 pounds of raw scoured wool, and 0.2 pounds 


of silk were consumed, at present these figures are changed 


to 4.8 pounds of raw cotton and 0.7 pounds of raw wool 
consumed for each pound of rayon; silk use in comparison 
to rayon is nominal. Rayon per capita consumption in the 
last ten years has been one of steady increase, the Organon 


harm. 
INDUSTRIAL COATINGS 


ADHESIVES 
MAINTENANCE MATERIALS 


SENTOR— 


All Purpose Textile Cleaner and degreaser. 
Non-inflammable, Non-toxic, will not injure 
the skin. Replaces Varsol, Kerosene, and 
other hazardous solvents. Will Remove oil 


spots from any fabric which water will not 


SULLIVAN & COMPANY 


204 CITIZENS BANK BUILDING - - - NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
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goes on to point out. In the 1936-40 period, per capita 
use amounted to three pounds. In 1946, it averaged six 
pounds and in 1947 there was a per capita consumption of 
6.3 pounds of rayon. 


Domestic Raw Wool Production Declining 


The American Wool Council, in its annual report released 
last month, warned that the United States is becoming a 
“have not’ nation, relying upon foreign sources for from 
70 to 80 per cent of its raw wool requirements. The report 
revealed that in the past frve years domestic wool production 
in this country has declined from 461 million pounds to 
about 300 million. 

According to preliminary figures released by the Bureau 
of the Census, domestic wool consumption in 1947 de- 
creased by 40,000,000 pounds from 1946. Sheep wool con- 
sumed totaled 698,000,000 pounds (scoured basis) last 
year, compared with 738,000,000 pounds in 1946 for a 
five per cent drop. Apparel class wools consumed in 1947 
showed a decline of 84,000,000 pounds less than 1946, but 
consumption of carpet class, duty free, wools increased more 
than 44,000,000 pounds in the same period. Foreign ap- 
parel wools spun on the woolen system decreased 39 per 
cent; on the worsted system the drop was 19 per cent. 

A total of 789,000,000 pounds of yarn was spun on the 
woolen and worsted systems during 1947 against 919,000,- 
000 pounds spun in 1946, the bureau reported. It was a 14 
per cent drop. Production averaged 14,900,000 pounds a 
week in the 53 weeks of 1947 and 17,700,000 in the 52 
weeks of 1946, a decrease of 2,800,000 pounds a week. 
The drop came entirely in production of ‘‘other than carpet 


Distributed by 


TEXTILE SALES DIVISION 
1200 Woodside Bldg., 


CHARLES C. SWITZER 
Division Manager 


F. M. WALLACE 
Birmingham 9, Alabama 


E. HAYS REYNOLDS 


Greenville, South Carolina 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


Greenville, South Carolina 


y 
Charlotte 3, North Carolina 2 


,” the 627,400,000 pounds total falling 21 per cent 
below that for the previous year, which was 794,000,000 
pounds. 

An average of 3,500,000 woolen and worsted spindles 
were in place during 1947. Of this number 3,300,000 
were active at some time during the year and were operated 
at an average of 207,000,000 hours a week. This was about 
nine per cent less than the weekly average of 227,000, 000 
hours operated in 1946. 


yarns 


Predicts Constvuction Of Rayon Plant 


Henry Von Kohorn, vice-president of Oscar Kohorn & 
Co., declared recently that if American textile manufacturers 
have their say, at least one new viscose filament rayon and 
rayon staple plant will be constructed this year. “Such a 
plant will not only serve a real need,” he said, “it will be 
the only new viscose rayon plant for textile uses constructed 


during the past nine years. Two plants under construction 


at present by American Enka Corp. and Celanese Corp. will 
produce tire cord and acetate yarns, respectively, ” he added. 

They will not help relieve the shortage of viscose textile . 
yarn. 

After ‘citing the problems of the individual mill, Mr. 
Kohorn explained: “Not knowing how to approach the 
problem of creating additional rayon production, most mills 
are resigned to the fact that they cannot obtain more yarn 
until rayon producers will provide it. Our company has 
lately endeavored to place the facts before the American 
textile industry, pointing out that an organization such as 
ours, with a 35-year record of building and operating rayon 
plants, is perfectly capable of creating such additional pro- 
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duction facilities for filament rayon and staple fiber, as can 
be financed by one mill or by a group of converters, spin- 
ners, weavers and knitters. As our negotiations with weav- 
ers, knitters, converters and spinners continue, we expect to 
meet with a certain amount of opposition, but these meas- 
ures will not prevent the establishment of one or more 
rayon plants in the United States during this year. Those 
rayon consumers, who have the foresight to make such an 
investment will have one that is sound in itself and will 
create a badly needed source of supply of rayon for the 
investor.” 


1947 Cotton Goods Output Up 7 Per Cent 


A total of 9,791,000,000 yards of cotton broad woven 
goods was produced in the United States during 1947, ac- 
cording to preliminary figures released by the Bureau of the 
Census. This was 647 million yards, or seven per cent, 
more than the 1946 production and was the highest annual 


production since 1943. The 575 million yards of cotton, 
rayon and nylon fire cord and fabrics produced in 1947 was 
ten per cent greater than in 1946. A total of 2,559,000,000 
yards of cotton broad woven goods was produced in the 
fourth quarter of 1947, an increase of eight per cent above 
the corresponding period of 1946 and 11 per cent above the 
third quarter of 1947. The increases shown are partially 
due to the fact that the fourth quarter of 1947 data are for 
a 14-week period instead of the customary 13-week period. 
1948, of 
which 382,000 were active on the first shift; 364,000 on the 


There were 394,000 looms tn place on Jan. 3, 


second: and 192.000 on the third. Loom operation totaled 


33 million loom hours, which was 12 per cent above the 
loom operation in the third quarter of 1947. The total 


amount of yarn consumed in the production shown below 
was 944 million pounds, of which 871 million pounds were 
cotton, 62 million pounds rayon, and 11 million pounds 
other than cotton or rayon’yarns. 

SUMMARY OF PRODUCTION BY CLASS OF FABRIC 


Millions of Linear Yards 
ke ese e 
Total cotton broad-woven goods (ex- 
cept tire fabrics) 9.791 9.144 2.559 2,297 2,359 
Cotton duck 213 241 46 41 63 
Narrow sheeting and allied coarse and 
medium: yarn fabrics 2.351 2,205 604 561° 563 
Print. cloth. yatn 3,238 2,885 854 77 736 
Colored varn cotton goods and related 
fabrics - Tas 616 191 174 162 
Wide cotton fabrics 647 563 169 156 149 
Fine cotton goods 1.316 1,275 356 292 334 
Napped fabrics 508 456 135 122 121 
Towels, towélings and wash cloths 409 415 107 89 108 
Specialties and all other fabrics 386 488 97 85 123 
Millions of Pounds 
Total tire cord and fabrics 575 524 146 132 143 
Cotton tire cord and fabrics 345 311 84 74 86 
Rayon and naglon tire cord and fab- : 
rics Sat 230 213 62 58 57 


Government May Act In Synthetic Labeling 


The controversy concerning definitions and usage of the 
term ‘rayon’ saw a new development recently in Washing- 
ton. It is now believed that legislation to write synthetic 
fabric labeling requirements into the Wool Products Label- 
ing Act, or as a separate law, is in the making. A spokes- 


MODEL S$ BF-1 
ALSO MODEL F-5 


Loom Beams 


SALISBURY ENCLOSED BLENDING FEEDER 


Model S BF-1 Salisbury Enclosed Cotton Blendng Feeder is 
used for the processing of cotton, wool, and synthetics. 

This machine has been designed by textile engineers long ex- 
perienced in the development and operation of machinery for 
the textile industry. Salisbury Blending Feeders are precision 
manufactured of the finest quality materials and workmanship 
to render long and dependable service with a minimum of 
maintenance and operational cost. 


GENERAL SPECIFICATIONS 

The Salisbury Enclosed Blending Feeder has a heavy fabri- 
cated steel frame which makes it a rugged, durable, and trouble 
free unit. All gears and chains are covered with guards for 
safety. 

Oilite bronze self-aligning bearings are used throughout, elim- 
inating oil leakage and assuring clean fibres. 

Provisions are made for the installation of automatic sprinkler 
head and vacuum lines. All usable waste fibres may be re- 
claimed from waste container. 

Salisbury Blending Feeders are designed to allow installation 
of kick-off roll or combing attachment. 

The machine may be used in a blending line or in combina- 
tion with a picker. 

This model is provided with ample storage space.. This fa- 
cilitates better blending of various fibres and requires less atten- 
tion from the operator. 

Model S$ BF-1 as shown is equipped with a lower or front 
apron which extends outside the storage chamber of the ma- 
chine and has a small bin into which the raw material is placed 
by the operator. It is then carried into the storage chamber on 
the conveyor apron. This model also has a combing attach- 
ment, as standard equipment. 

This machine is manufactured of the finest. material and 
workmanship and has proven its worth by satisfactory, trouble 
free operation. 
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man for Sen. Theodore F. Green (D., R. I.) has confirmed 
trade reports that the Rhode Island legislator was drawing 
up a measure to put into the law what the Federal Trade 
‘Commission has been trying to do, administratively, in re- 
gard to clear definitions of the term "‘rayon.’’ However, he 
refused to give details of such legislation on the grounds 
that it was still in its early stages. The senator, it is under- 
stood, has not yet decided whether to draft an amendment 
to the Wool Labeling Act, or propose a bill creating a sep- 
arate rayon labeling act. 


Florida School Starts Fabric Institute 


The Jacksonville (Fla.) School of Technology has in- 
dugurated a fabric institute to better acquaint persons in 
related businesses with fabric products. The course, which 
got underway Feb. 23, 
strations by 


consists of ten lectures and demon- 
representatives of fabric 
specialists. 


manufacturers and 
In addition to lectures on the history 
and care of fabrics, discussions covering the rules of fash- 
ion, figure analysis and dressmaking were to be included. 


pattern 


Woven Wool Cloth Output Declined In “47 


Preliminary figures released by the Bureau of the Census 
reveal that woolen and worsted woven fabric (except felt) 
production in 1947 totaled 501 million linear yards, 17 per 
cent below the 604 million linear yards produced in 1946. 
Production for the fourth quarter,of 1947 totaled 130 mil- 
lion linear yards, an increase of 15 per cent above the quan- 


tity produced in the previous quarter. At the end of 1947, 
the bureau reports, 38,572 woolen and worsted looms (ex- 
clusive of carpet and rug looms) were in place, and 34,774 
were in operation at some. time during the year. These 
looms were operated at an average of 2,400,000 hours per 
week—-1,100,000 on the first shift, 1,000,000 on the second, 
and 300,000 on the third. 

Production in the United States.of woolen and worsted 
woven fabrics in millions of linear yards was as follows: 
(In the following table, Column 1 gives the output in the 
53 weeks of January, 1947; Column 2 presents the revised 
figure for the 52 weeks of December, 1946; Column 3 
gives the production in the 14-week period of October- 


Designed for long life, minimum stretch and greater 
flexibility. Specially constructed of layers of cotton 
duck impregnated with rubber in thicknesses as re- 
quired. In finished strapping or roll lengths. 


No stretch. No slip. Uniform operation plus long 
life insure continuous, more efficient production. 


Absorb impact shock and vibration. Reduce build- 
ing and machinery maintenance. Scientifically con- 
structed of specially woven cotton duck impreg- 
nated with rubber. By using Fabreeka cement lag 
screws or bolts can be eliminated. 


Specially designed for minimum stretch, smooth- 
ness ‘of operation and long life. Can be furnished 
in wrapped endless construction or with stepped 
splices, or in roll lengths. 


For all conveyor operations where cleanliness, free- 
dom from stretch, resistance to moisture, accuracy 
of tracking and uniformity 

of operation plus long 

life are desired. 
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December, 1947, and Column 4 refers to the revised figure 


for the 13-week period of July-September, 1947.) 

Col. 1 Col. Col.3 Col. 4 
Woven fabric (except felt) 501.4 603.7 130.0 113.5 
Apparel . 437.0 524.3 114.6 99.1 
Government orders 11.7 1.0 5.7 3.5 
Other than government orders 425.3 §23.3 108.9 95.6 
Men’s, boys’, women’s and children’s wear 389.9 481.8 46.4 40.5 
All other unclassified . 35.4 41.5 9.8 8.6 
Non-apparel 64.4 79.4 15.4 14.4 
Blankets (25 per cent or more wool) 31.9 48.4 6.8 6.5. 
All other .. 32.5 31.0 8.6 7.9 


Survey Shows Consumer Interest In Fabrics 


Today's customers are showing a definite interest in the 
performance and care of the fabrics they buy, it was dis- 
closed March 5 when New York University School of Re- 
tailing’s Bureau of Retail Research released the results of a 
point of sale survey entitled “What the Consumers Want 
to Know About Fabrics.’’ The survey, conducted for the 
American Viscose Corp. and made under the driection of 
Mrs. Karen R. Gillespie, assistant professor of retailing, and 
Dr. Lawrence C. Lockley, director of research at the untver- 
sity's school of retailing, covered 823 customer contacts. 
While this was not a very large sampling, according to Dr. 
Lockley, it was considered sufficient to provide data indica- 
tive of consumer education needs. 

Of the customers questioned, 57.5 per cent had specific 
comments or asked questions about fabrics indicating that a 
large majority of retail customers do want to know certain 
facts about fabrics. In order to determine what facts were 
needed and how they were related to specific fabrics and 
merchandise the study was tabulated in three ways. First, 
by questions asked, regardless of type of merchandise of 
fabric. Second, by the frequency of questions in relation to 


the different fabric types, and third, by the frequency of 
questions in relation to specific merchandise. The first tab- 
ulation of questions asked about fabrics in order of fre- 
quency showed: 


No. of Approx. 
Questions Pct. 
Performance (how it will wear) 184 35 
Care of fabric (wash, dry-clean, tron) 99 19 
Fiber content 99 19 
Cost and value 62 11.5 
Appropriateness of fabric to use and occasion. . | 43 8.5 
Brand a 8 1.5 
Miscellaneous questions asked... 21 4 
525 100% 


An interesting note in the above tabulation, the survey 
found, was the low percentage of comments on fashion in 
connection with fabrics. One explanation, the report stated, 
might be that such a thorough job is being done by retailers 
on fashion that customers need no further information. In 
tabulating the percentage of questions asked by types of 
fabrics, the study revealed: 


Misc. 
Straw, 
Wool Rayon* Cottont: etc. Total 
Total number questioned 194 221 76 34 525 
a. Performance 38% 48% 35% 
b. Care 5 31 21 15 
c. Fiber content 10 18 
d. Cost or value —..... SME 6 13 17 
f. Fashion : ] 3 0 0 
g. Brand ag l 2 3 0 
h. Miscellaneous 3 3 
100% 100% 100% 100% 


*Also includes silk and nylon. +Also includes linen. 

An analysis of the above figures showed several interest- 
ing relationships. For example, in buying cotton fabrics the 
consumer showed less interest in care than she did in buying 
rayon fabrics. An explanation of this, the report stated, may 
be the customers’ long familiarity with cotton fabrics and 
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handling methods as compared with treatment of the new 
varieties of rayon fabrics that are constantly being made 
available and requiring different handling. 

The third tabulation according to frequency of questions 
asked by type of merchandise disclosed: 


Yard 
Goods Blouses Lingerie 
Number of customers recorded* 104 105 53 
Percentage of customers asking questions 74% 66°, 48°; 
Types of Questions: 
a. Performance : 30% 29% 39% 
b. Care . ‘ 18 46 39 
c. Fiber content . 9 16: 7 
dad. Cost or value 10 ] 0 
e. Suitability 0 0 
f. Fashion 2 6 3 
g. Brand SD | 0 9 
h. Miscellaneous 2 2 3 


‘of the 468 customers asking questions, 262 did so in these departments. The 
others were so widely scattered among the various departments (i.e., hosiery 
dresses. suits, coats, sportswear. accessories and home furnishings) that the 
tabulation would not have been significant. 

As a result of the survey, it was found that the customer 
wants to know specific facts about a fabric. Will it shrink? 
If so, how much? She also wants to know how to care for 
the fabrics she buys. Among the various fibers, the customer 
has requested more information in the rayon category than 
in any other indicating that there is where the competitive- 
minded retailer should put special emphasis. Finally, the 
report reveals, if an in-store sales training program on fab- 
rics is planned, it would seem important to begin with the 
yard goods department, with blouse and lingeries depart- 
ments as second and third choices. 


New Tariff Rates Pose Problem For Future 


The Cotton-Textile Institute has just completed an analy- 
sis of the changes that have taken place in the tariff rates on 
cotton goods entering the United States since 1934, which 
points out that while the new rates do not constitute a 
serious threat for the industry they do pose a problem for 
the future. The study points out that reductions prior to 
1948 were primarily in the high count yarn fabrics but that 
the 1948 reductions cover practically every product in the 
textile schedule, including those in the medium count range. 
Specialties, such as ladder tape, fabrics woven with swivel 
attachments, etc., have been severely cut, it ts explained, in 
some cases by as much as 75 per cent below the 1930 rate. 

The analysis goes on to state, “The cotton textile industry 
of the United States; with more than 500,000 workers and 
23 million spindles, was a child of the protective tariff. 
Without the tariff and the stimulus given by the War of 
1812, the new industry would have found the going very 
rough and might not have survived the determined efforts 
of the foreign competitors to recover their place in the 
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Are They Paying Good Dividends ? 


Your cards are an investment, Like security investments they 
should pay good dividends but unlike securities you can’t turn 
them over for a quick capital gain. Therefore the only way to 
make cards profitable is to keep them in good condition and 
operating as continuously as possible. 


Good card clothing is an essential to good carding. To keep this 
clothing in a condition that will make your production profitable 
use Ashworth Card Surveys at regular intervals. They are made 
by practical card men who inspect all card clothing, chains and 
bearings and report to you in writing. 


With this information on hand, you can make preventive repairs 
and replacements, scheduling them so as to involve a minimum 
loss of productive time and to spread out the cost. 


Ashworth has a COMPLETE line of card clothing products to 
supply your needs. With 3 factories, 6 repair shops, and 7 dis- - 
tributing points we can give efficient service. 


Write or call us at Fall River and arrange for a survey of your cards. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. (Woolen Div.) 


Fall River*{{ Worcester*t Philadelphia*{}{ Atlantatt 
Greenville} Charlotte Dallast{ (Textile Sply. Co.) 
*Factory tRepair Shop Distributing Point 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES — CARD CLOTHING FOR COTTON, WOOL, 


WORSTED, SILK, RAYON AND ASBESTOS CARDS AND FOR ALL TYPES OF 
NAPPING MACHINERY * BRUSHER CLOTHING AND CARD CLOTHING FOR 
SPECIAL PURPOSES * LICKERIN WIRE AND GARNET WIRE * SOLE DISTRIB- 
UTORS FOR PLATT’S METALLIC WIRE * LICKERINS AND TOP FLATS RECLOTHED. 
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American market. In the 114 years that separate the imposi- 
tion of duties in 1816 and the. Tariff Act of 1930. many 
changes were made in the tariff structure of the United 


States. and the duties on cotton textiles were increased and 
lowered with the trend of the times. 


COMPUTED Dury UNDER TARIFF ACTs, 1890-1930 


Ad Valorem Specific 

Equivalent Equivalent 

Tariff Act Per Cent Per Yard 
1890 47.3 $0.061 
1894 41.4 .049 
L897 39.5 059 
1909 42.3 068 
1913 21.6 
1922 29.0 .068 
1930 35.7 .055 


“The trade agreements ‘negotiated before the war did not 
have an opportunity to attain their full objectives. The 
agreement negotiated with Czechoslovakia was suspended 
when that country was occupied by the Germans in April, 
1939. The agreement .with the United Kingdom, which 
became effective on Jan. 1, 1939, was followed within nine 
months by the outbreak of the war. During the entire war 
period cotton textile imports were negligible and_ tariff 
In the 21 
years: that have passed since V-E Day, neither the United 


protection became temporarily unimportant. 


Kingdom nor the countries of continental Europe have been 
able to rebuild their cotton textile trade to the 1939 level. 
For the immediate future, the new rates do not constitute a 
serious threat to the cotton textiles of this country. 
“Beyond the immediate future, the prospect 1s quite 
different. Predictions as to the ultimate impact both in time 
and in degree are complicated by such factors as the rate of 
recovery of foreign cotton textile mills, especially the re- 


habilitation of the Japanese industry, comparatiy e productin e 


efficiency, labor costs, foreign exchange rates, the behavior 
of textile prices and our domestic raw cotton policy.” 


F. T. C. Begins Cotton, Loom Industry Probe 

Spokesmen for the Federal Trade Commission disclosed 
recently that the. commission has undertaken an industry- 
wide investigation of trade practices in the cotton textile 
and textile loom industries, but declined to discuss its scope. 
Sales practices of the cotton textile industry also are under 
investigation in an effort to determine if numerous reports 
of unfair trade practices are accurate. The loom manutfac- 
turers are being asked to reveal the manner in which their 
products are made available to the trade. 

Upon completion of the inquiry and if it is found that 
individual practices were restricted to only a few items, it ts 
believed that the F. T. C. would crack down by issuing indi- 
vidual complaints. However, should the commission find 
the practice general, it could choose to call the entire. indus- 
try together in an effort to ban the practice by voluntarily 
accepted rules. 


Change Proposed In Design Bill 

It was reported March 14 that the House Judiciary Sub- 
committee studying legislation to protect textile fabric de- 
signs by copyright ts considering proposed amendments for 
excluding standard woolen designs from the bill's provi- 
sions. The amendment, proposed by Representative Earl R. 
Lewis of Pennsylvania, would exclude from the act's appli- 
cation those designs used for years in woolen and worsted 
fabrics, such as suttings and automobile upholstery. Com- 
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mittee proponents of the measure are of the opinion that 


the bill would be favorably reported by the sub-committee. 


and. eventually by the full committee. and that the planned 
amendments also would be adopted. 


Rayon Weaving In 1947 Up 11 Per Cent 


According to the Bureau of the Census, a total of 1,902 
million yards of rayon broad woven goods was produced in 
1947. This is 189 million yards, or 11 per cent, greater 
than in 1946 and is the highest annual production shown 
since this series of reports was originated in 1943. These 
statistics, which are preliminary, are based on a quarterly 
survey conducted by the bureau. Final figures will be pub- 
lished as part of the Census of Manufacturers for 1947, 
which is now being taken. 

The total of 517 million yards of rayon broad woven 
eoods produced in the fourth quarter, 1947, was 21 per cent 
more than during the corresponding period a year ago and 
i4 per cent above the third quarter, 1947. There were 106,- 
000 looms in place Jan. 3, 1948, of which 101,000 were 
active on the first shift, 94.000 on the second shift, and 
66,000 on the third shift. Loom operation totaled 150 mil- 
lion hours in the fourth quarter, 1947, which ts 16 per cent 
above the previous quarter. | 
COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF PRODUCTION BY CLASS OF 

FABRICS 


(In millions of linear yards) 


-Dec.., 
Dec 


sf t+ 
 § 853 533 
Type of Goods 
Rayon broad woven fabrics, total 1,902 1. 7i3 517 455 428 
100 per cent filament rayon fabrics 1,210 1,049 328 294 261 
100 per cent spun rayon fabrics 294 19] 95 78 45 
Combination filament and spun rayon 
fabrics 182 172 46 40 41 
Pile, upholstery, drapery and tie fabrics 
{51 per cent or more rayon by weight) 46 47 12 l] 14 
All other rayon mixtures (51 per cent 
or more rayon by weight) 170 254 36 32 67 
Silk, nylon, glass and other fabrics (con- 
tains mixtures with less than 51 per cent 
rayon) 58 63 l4 12 21 


Preliminary. tRevised. 


Laundryowners Asked To Protect Fabrics 


New fabrics, reaching the market in increasing numbers, 
present new business opportunities for laundries, Dr. D. H. 
Powers, director, textile chemicals department, Monsanto | 
Chemical Co., told members of the Massachusetts Laundry- 
owners Association meeting in Cambridge March 5. Some 


of these new fabrics. he continued, have been treated for 


FUGITIVE TINTS 


WATER TYPE—Does Not Overwet Stock 
OIL TYPE—Conditions and Identifies; 
Reduces 


Write or Phone 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, in. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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View of the Cl-41 
Eye, regular wind, 
showing the thread 
holding hook 


Cl-41X Eye, 
7 reverse wind 


The new Cl-41 shuttle eye, 
with the inner hook and the 
outside lock, marks another 
outstanding Watson-Williams 
shuttle improvement. Already a 
score of cotton mills are 
acknowledging the quick thread- 

ing qualities of this new eye, and 

the surety with which the outside lock 
keeps the thread constantly in 

place. Ask your Watson-Williams 
representative to show you 
the new CI-41 eye. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: Watson and 
Desmond, Box 1954, Charlotte, N. C., John W. Littlefield, 810 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Walter F. Daboll, Jefferson Bidg., 
Greensboro, N. C. WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: Arthur J. 
Bahan, P.O. Box 245, La Porte, Indiana. NORTHERN REPRE- 
SENTATIVE: Guy C. Burbank, 32 Beaconsfield Rd., Worcester 
2, Mass. 
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shrinkage control, wrinkle-resistance and stabilization. They 
will wash excellently if care is used in their processing. 
The laundries should be able to wash them far better than 
they can be handled in home washing machines which have 
high-speed agitation and relatively high temperature. 
Typical of these newly developed fabrics, Dr. Powers 


that is, those that can 
be washed with reasonable care. No wool, treated or un- 
treated, can withstand excessive chlorine, excessive caustic 
or severe mechanical agitation. Soft woolens have always 
felted badly and previously they could not be safely washed. 
The softer, more delicate flannels must be handled carefully 
because they are felted by the severe mechanical action of a 
high-sped rotary washer. Some untreated. worsteds are 
already washable if extreme care is observed in the laundry 
operations, but new treatments with Resloom decrease the 
tendency to shrink as much as tenfold. A fine worsted, 
treated with Resloom, shrank only one to two per cent in 
more than an hour of continued washing in a rotary ma- 
chine. 


explained, are ‘‘washable woolens, 


The various processes for. shrinkage control vary in effec- 
tiveness, he told the group. There are some treated fabrics 
which provide but slight improvement in washability over 
the untreated, while others are washable to a much greater 
degree. During this period of transition in the development 
of washable wools, laundries must design their processing 
to protect the least washable of these fabrics. 
dries will co-operate by avoiding bleaches and excessive 
mechanical handling, by using neutral soaps and keeping 
washing temperatures down to 100-120° F., they can take 
over the housewife’s laundrying of washable woolens. 


If the laun- 


The other new fabrics, synthetics and blends, with their 
complexity as well as the diversity of their finishes will 
present some difficulties for the laundryman, Dr. Powers 
remarked. The great majority of the rayons and blends can 
be washed satisfactorily but care must be exercised. Chemi- 
cal and resin finishes have improved their stability and re- 
sistance to repeated washing without shrinkage or stretching, 
but the laundry methods must be careful methods. Bleaches 
severely damage nylon fabrics as well as the acetate or wool 
used in the blends. More and more the laundryowner today 
must protect the fabric by using milder chemicals under 
milder conditions and remove soil and stain with more 
efcient detergents rather than with strong, harsh, powerful 
chemicals. 


Washable Woolens Promise Expanding Market 

According to E. Dean Walen, vice-president of Pacific 
Mills, continued progress in the technique of producing 
washable woolens and their increasing acceptance by the 
public promise to open up future new and expanding mar- 
kets for wool textiles and a wide variety of wool apparel 
items. Mr. Walen’s remarks were prompted after reviewing 
results of the introduction and sale of Pacifixed washable 
wool shirts for men. 


Weigh Authority To Act On Mothproofing 


It is reported that the Federal Trade Commission would 
like to call an industry-wide conference of firms producing 
mothproofing compounds, with the objective of promulgat- 
ing trade practice rules regulating advertising and labeling. 


Pointing the Way to YVQGEL 


When installing No. 14 closet trap 
must be set directly under bowl. 


A Typical Example of Vogel Quality ... 
VOGEL NUMBER I4 SOUTHERN OUTFIT 


A durable, economical closet for Mills, Fac- 
tories and all types of industrial installation 


The Vogel No. 14 has a vitreous china top supply bowl, heavy flush valve, 
reinforced hardwood seat, painted white enameled drum shaped tank and 
union ell flush connection. 


(The Number 14 is not frost-proof ) 
JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


OGEL PRODUCTS 
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The project will remain in the ‘‘cooler,” however, until F. 
T. C. is able to measure the effect and efficacy of the new 


Economic Poisons Act, passed by Congress and signed by | 


President Truman last year. This statute required registra- 
tion with the Agriculture Department of all so-called eco- 
nomic poisons before they are sold and injected into the 
stream of interstate commerce. 

The project must remain indefinite, also, until F. T. C. 
is sure it has the right to go ahead with convening a trade 
practice parley for mothproofing producers, since the Agri- 
culture Department's production and marketing administra- 
tion apparently has jurisdiction over that field. Registration 
deadline for filing under the Economic Poisons Act ts June 
25, and it will take some time after that for F. T. C. to 
determine whether it still has jurisdiction and can proceed 
to begin formulating rules to regulate representations made 
for mothproofing compounds. 


International Standards Group To Meet 


The committee on textiles of the International Organiza- 
tion for Standardization will meet: June 7-12 at Buxton, 
England, and at a recent meeting in New York City national 


organizations concerned with the manufacture, testing, 


processing and distribution of textile materials requested 
the American Standards Association to arrange for repre- 
sentation at the event. Because of the large number of 
textile test methods developed in the United States and the 
executive laboratory and research facilities in this country, 
the American delegation will be instructed to ask that the 
secretariat for the international work on textile test methods 
be assigned to the United States. It also will ask for the 
secretariat definition of rayon. 


Two A. A. T. C. C. Units To Meet In April 


The Piedmont and South Central Sections of the Ameri- 
can Association of Textile Chemists & Colorists have meet- 
ings scheduled April 3 and 10, respectively; the Southeast- 
ern Section met March 13 and its next meeting is scheduled 
July 24. A resume of activities at the meetings, and news 
from the national organization, follows. 

Piedmont Section—Will hold its spring meeting April 
3 at the Robert E. Lee Hotel in Winston-Salem, N. C. This 
meeting will feature two technical sessions, one on hosiery 
and the other on cotton finishing, beginning at 3 p. m. 
Speakers to be heard, and their subjects are: J. C. Whitt, 
Century Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C., “Dyeing Vat 


a 


RKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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Complete 


/ VIRGINIA “HYDRO” 
and the 
VIRGINIA 


“HYDROMISER” 


The Hydromiser—exclusive with “Virginia” 
—was developed to feed ‘Virginia’ Sodium 
Hydrosulphite automatically into the dyebath. 
It insures uniformity through accurately con- 
trolled flow .. . one pound to 200 pounds per 
hour. Cost-conscious finishers report 10 to 15 
per cent savings in NazS2Ox and a marked re- 
duction of rejects in continuous dye opera- 
tion. If your dye operation is continuous, you 
should get full information about the Hydro- 
miser. VIRGINIA SMELTING COMPANY, West 
Norfolk, Virginia. Established 1898. 


SULFUR DIOXIDE - SODIUM HYDROSULPHITE 


VIRGINIA 


WEST NORFOLK - BOSTON - 


Yy 


NEW YORK DETROIT 


~ 
/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 
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ROCESSING A 
, MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


7 


CONTINUOUS 
ROLL FEED 


Eliminates 
Costly Stops 
in 
Dyeing, Printing, 
Finishing 


Photo shows Portable 
Model Style 


automatically 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO. 


42 Adams St., Taunton, Mass. 


Representatives: Parkman Collins Company, Boston-—for Maine; Ingalls 
Engineering Company. Providence—for N. H., Mass., R. L, and Conn.; 
john H. Andresen, Ins Patersen—for Southern N. ¥., N. J., and Pa.; 
Slaughter Machinery Company, Charlotte—for the South; 8S. 5. Wilson, 
1737 Howard Street, Chicago—tor Mid-West; Sidney Springer, Los Ange- 
les—for California: W. J. Westaway Company, Limited, Hamilton and 
Montreal—for Canada. 
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Colors on Men's Half Hose; Rufus K. Smith, Owen- 
Osborne Hosiery Mills, Gainesville, Ga., “Nylon Hosiery 
Preparation and Dyeing; R. M. Fischer, manager of tech- 
nical service, Textile Resin Department, American Cyana- 
mid Corp., “Resins Improve Good Fabrics;" and Ray 
Pingree, Warwick Chemical Co., West Warwick, R. E, 
“Waterproofing Compounds. ’ The hosiery session will be 
under the direction of Robert H. Smith, High Point, N. C.) 
Chemical Mfg. Co., and P. E, Smith, Riegel Textile Corp., 
Ware Shoals, S. C.,; will be in charge of the cotton finishing 
session. A golf tournament for members will be held in 
the morning and a banquet in the evening at 7 p. m.. 
Charles B. Ordway is chairman for the meeting. 

South Central Section—Scheduled to meet April 10 at 
the Patten Hotel, Chattanooga, Tenn. Norman E. Barnes 
of the general engineering and consulting division of Gen- 
eral Electric Co.. Schenectady, N. and Fred Com hlem- 
mer, manager of Peerless Woolen Mills, Rossville, Ga.. 
will be principal speakers at the meeting. Mr. Barnes will 
address a technical session at 5 p. m. on. ABC of Color 
Spectrophotometry,’ and Mr. Schlemmer will speak at the 
dinner meeting at 7:30 p.m. A third speaker, Prof. Stuart 
Purser, will consider ““The Artist's Viewpoint.of Color and 
Design in Textiles.” 

Sautbeastern Section: Met March 13 at LaGrange, Ga., 
with Dr. Harold Stiegler, director of research for the 
national organization, as the principal speaker. Dr. Stiegler 
used as his subject, “Ideas Won't Work-——Unless You 
Do.” De: Stiegler stated that the present research interests 
of the association cover the entire field of wet processing 
of textiles, of which there are two distinct divisions: test 
methods, procedures and instruments; and investigations in 
che processing of textiles involving the use of chemicals, 
dyes, finishes, etc. Both, he pointed out, challenge the 
ingenuity, ability and interest of all research-minded indi- 
viduals and groups. Other meetings of this section are 
scheduled July 24 at Atlanta, Sept. 25 at Columbus, Ga., 
and Dec. 4 at Atlanta. 

The 227 research problems submitted by members of the. 


AoA: 


number of angles when members of the association's exec- 


_in a nationwide survey were screened from a 


utive committee on research, the chairmen of the advisory 
research committees in each section and the heads of the 
actitve research groups met recently in New York City. }. 
Robert Bonnar of General Dyestuff Corp., head of the ex- 
ecutive research committee, presided at the meeting. . Re- 
viewing the research projects submitted in the survey the 
22-man group divided them into four categories: (1) Re- 
ferred to executive committee for further consideration. (2) 


Problem for a new research committee. (3) Problem for 
thesis subject by a student. (4) Problem for intersectiona! 
contest paper. Mr. Bonnar explained the intent of the 


meeting was to initiate more research by. more members 


TODD-SMITH BANDING CO., Inc. 


P. O. Box 116 Gastonia, N. C. Phone 1682 


Manufacturers of 


Cotton Banding for Every Textile Need 
Double Loop Hook Bands—Single Loop 
Tie Bands—Cotton Rope 


W. LEE SMITH, Mer. 
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and to make the work easier and faster by having one prob- 
lem handled by a group of members tn one area, thus re- 
ducing traveling. 


Mission Leaves For Britain March 27 


A good-will mission ,representing all sections of the 
American cotton textile industry has been organized and 
will leave March 27 for Manchester, England, where con- 
ferences will be held with selected representatives of the 
British cotton industry on world problems affecting both 
industries, according to an announcement by Dr. C. T. 
Murchison, president, Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. The 
mission will comprise delegates from the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, American ° Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
dyer Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Association 

Cotton Textile Merchants of New York, and Textile 
Association of the United States, 

The decision to form the mission, according to Dr. Mur- 
chison, was reached as a result of an invitation to visit Great 
Britain extended to the domestic industry by Sir E. Ray- 
mond Streat, head of the British Cotton Board, on his re- 
cent visit to this country. While here Sir Raymond came 
into contact with representatives of all divisions of the in 
dustry and frequently expressed the opinion to them that 
much good through a better understanding of English prob- 
lems could be derived from visiting Lancanshire and op- 
taining a close-up picture of recent developments there. 

While the conferences will be limited to an exchange of 
views, it is believed that all factors relating to the world 
textile situation will be thoroughly explored. More than 
ever before in its history, the domestic industry finds that 
an important part of its business ts affected by world con- 
ditions. American mills in 1947 exported approximately a 
billion and a half yards of cotton piece goods to foreign 
markets, or about 15 per cent of production. While export 
business is still in a flourishing state, a number of develop- 
ments recently have injected an element of nervousness and 
concern into trade sentiment.. Due to the increasing worid- 
wide shortage of dollars, a number of countries in the so- 


called sterling area have been forced to impose rather severe 


restrictions on imports of American textiles. Canada is the 
“most striking example. Long the leading market for Ameri- 
can goods, Canada last November was forced by the lack 
of dollars to cut down imports of American goods. In 1947 
Canada imported 278,324,059 square yards of American 
cotton textiles. If current restrictions are continued, Cana- 
dian imports this year are expected to fall to approximately 


“Made their way by the 
way they are made’ 


CAROLINA LOOM REED CO. 


Phone 2-3037 GREENSBORO,N.C. P.O. Box 1536 
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Brewing Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


SALES COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Warehouses at Jersey City, and Textile 
Warehouse Company, Greenville, S. C. 
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We make 


LONG Blade Spindles 


From 


SHORT Blade Spindles 


by new perfected 


method of electric 
welding, and guar- 
antee all spindles 
not to break under 


running conditions. 


We also change 
Acorn and Whorl 


sizes to mill speci- 


te 


fications. 


Manufacturers of 


All Type Fluted Rolls 


‘COMBERS—SPINNING—LAP MACHINES 


DRAWING ROLLS 
A SPECIALTY 


We also arrange pres- 
ent drawing frames for 
long synthetic staple 
up to and including 


three-inch. 


MACHINE 


Phones 213 —2091-LJ 
W. Franklin Ave. Extension, GASTONIA, N. C. 


85,000,000 square yards. Other important markets for 
American goods such as Australia, Rhodesia, and South 
Africa have also been compelled in recent months to stiffen 
import restrictions. 

Exports of American textiles to sterling markets in 1947 
in square yards were as follows: United Kingdom, 42,034,- 
481: Erte, 19,956,914; Canada, 278,324,059: Newfound- 
land and Labrador, 1,645,897; British Honduras, 1,093.- 
351; Bermuda, 270,647; Bahamas, 902,164; Jamaica, 14,- 
134,351; Barbados, 1,346,865; Trinidad, 7,170,282; British 
Guiana, 4,738,182: Australia, 67,249,481; New Zealand, 
7,624,825; British Oceania, 1,158,660; New Hebrides, 
205,580; India, 9,462,080; Ceylon, 17,461,605; Burma, 
107,291; Hong Kong, 3,196,255; British Malaya, 47,239,- 
508; Southern Rhodesia, 9,189,173; Northern Rhodesia, 
164,759; Union of South Africa, 92,858,077; British East 
Africa, 39,619,638: British West Africa, 6,681,525; Ni- 
geria, 32,916,009; Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 3,272,770. 

The United States is now the world’s leading exporter 
of cotton textiles, occupying the position held by Britain 
for more than a century and a half until 1933 when Japan 
jumped into the lead. Due to conditions arising out of the 
war, Lancanshire mills since 1939 have been unable to 
play their customary role in the world market. Like the 
United: States, English exporters were gravely affected by 
Japanese competition in the thirties. 

The personnel of the mission is as yet incomplete but 
acceptances have been received from the following: Harry 
L. Bailey, director, Cotton-Textile Institute. (Mr. Bailey 
was formerly president of Wellington Sears Co., is a direc- ' 
tor of the Dan River Mills, served on the Combined Re- 
sources Board during the war and was a member of the 


Japanese missions in 1937 and 1945.); Fuller E. Callaway, 


Jr., chairman of the board, American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association and formerly president of Callaway Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga.; Malcolm G. Chace, Jr., treasurer, Berkshire 
Fine Spinning Associates, Providence, R. 1.; Dr. William 
P. Jacobs, president, American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Charlotte, N. C.; Harvey W. Moore, treasurer and 
vice-president, Brown Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C.; C. T. 
Murchison, president, Cotton-Textile Institute; William C. 
Planz, vice-president, Neuss, Hesslein & Co., and vice-presi- 
dent, Textile Export Association; Robert T. Stevens, chair- 
man of the board, J. P. Stevens & Co., and vice-president, 
Association of Cotton Textile Merchants; N. S. W. Vander- 
hoef, president, Turner, Halsey Export Corp., and presi- 
dent, Textile Export Association; Robert W. Philip, vice- 
president and director of research, Callaway Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga.; John W. Murray, secretary-treasurer, Textile 
Export Association and editorial director, Cotton-Textile 
Institute; and W. H. Suttenfield, vice-president and sales. 
manager of American Yarn & Processing Co., Mt. Holly, 
N.C. Mr. Bailey will serve as chairman of the group. M. 
Stanley Brown, American representative of the British Cot- 
ton Board, will accompany the mission on its tour. 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 


119% E. FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Machinery And Metals Show Next Month 


Keen interest is being manifested in the third Southern 
Machinery and Metals Exposition by top management, 
plant superintendents, plant engineers, production man- 
agers, purchasing agents, foremen and plant personnel. This 
year's show will feature methods for streamlining manu- 
facturing operations, reducing costs and improving quality 


and production. The exposition is scheduled for April 5-8} 


in the Atlanta (Ga.) Municipal Auditorium, 


Many companies that have not heretofore displayed their | 
products in a major Southern industrial exposition are in- | 
cluded in the growing list of exhibitors from throughout} 


America, reports Alva S. Wilson, exposition president. 
Southern companies will display many new products, and 
national manufacturers will exhibit the latest equipment 


from continuous cutting saws to materials handling equip-| 


ment. Motion pictures of the latest industrial processes, 
applications and manufacturing methods will be shown at 
the exposition theater in the Atlanta Municipal Auditorium. 
There will be a continuous showing throughout the four- 
day show. 

Rapids-Standard Co., Inc., of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
which drew so much attention at last year's show with its 
moving conveyor line, has increased its exhibit space this 
year and will have an operating display. Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co. of Philadelphia, Pa., is returning again with an 
outstanding exhibit of lift trucks, materials handling equip- 
ment and hoists. Included at the Yale booth for demonstra- 
tion will be: (1) the new Zephyr fork truck, especially de- 
signed for low capacity loads (1,000, 1,500, 2,000-pound 
models being available) and for maneuvering in low head- 
room areas (83 and 68-inch masts being available); (2) 


the tilting fork Worksaver, Yale's battery powered hand |. 


truck, available in capacities up to 6,000 pounds and rec- 
ommended where space is limited and where light weight 
is an important factor; (3) the portable platform scale for 
use in plants where weighing operations are intermittent 
and carried out in different locations; (4) the Easy Lift 
hand truck—a versatile handling tool used in virtually every 
phase of industry and (5) the new low-cost electric Load 
King hoist, designed to bring the electric wirerope-cable, 
drum-type hoist to a wider industry group. 

Oakite Products, Inc., New York City, another repeat 
exhibitor, will show various specialized Oakite materials 
for production cleaning and metal surface conditioning, 


and other cleaning and sterilizing materials for plant main- 


tenance and sanitation. 
Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton, Ohio, will exhibit its in- 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 

FURNACES 


“Boller furnaces lined with CARECO 
lest two to four times loager than 
these lined with fire brick. Write fer 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 
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, 
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For Cleaner, 
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More Economical 


Lubrication 
== 


of Twister rings 


Use 
NON-FLUID 


Most leading yarn and thread mills find that NON- 
FLUID OIL insures greater production from twister 


frames by keeping them in constant operation. 


The reduced traveler friction stops ov*rstrain on 
yarn, cuts down the number of broken ends and does 
away with most blackened varn. This insures more 
even operation with increased output of cleaner, better 


-quality yarn at lower production cost. 


Write for Bulletin TI6TB and free, testing sample 
of NON-FLUID OIL. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
LUBRICANT CO. 


292 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


Southern District Manager 


FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


Warehouses: 


N. C.—Greenville, S. C.—Atlanta, Ga.—Provi- 
i.—Detroit, Mich.—Chicago, Iil.—St. Louis, Mo. 


Charlotte, 
dence, R. 


Works: Newark, N. J. 


NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of a general class of 


lubricants, but is a specific product of our manufacture. 
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Reg. U. S$. Pat, Off. 


. HICKS — AMERICAN — WILSON — U. 8S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the | 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


SATISFACTION GIVEN—NOT PROMISED 


farrell, 


MARK 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Liquid Chlorine, 
Calcium Chloride, Sodium Bicarbonate, 
Salt— 


SANITARY CHEMICALS 


Cleaners, Disinfectants, Deodorants 


DDT POWDER and SOLUTIONS 


| Insecticides, Soaps and Waxes 
ALL KINDS CHEMICALS AND SUPPLIES 


Your inquiries will be appreciated 


CECIL H. JARRETT & CO. 


P.0.Box647 NEWTON,N.C. Phone 154 


dustrial belts for the textile, chemical, pulp and paper and 
heavy industries; Automatic Transportation Co. of Chicago, 
featuring electric lift trucks, will co-ordinate its exhibit 
with the John W. & Wm. H. Carlson Co. of Atlanta. 

Southern States Equipment Corp., of Hampton, Ga., 
manufacturer of electrical transmission and distribution 
equipment, mechanical devices and textile machine parts, 
will exhibit at the show for the third successive time. Spald- 
ing Foundry Co., Atlanta, Ga., will exhibit castings manu- 
factured for the textile, agricultural and industrial field in 
the South. | | 

Lubricants willbe shown by the Texas Co., a two-time 
exhibitor. In its past exhibit, this company spotlighted 
products of Southern manufacturers which were processed 
with Texaco products. 

Invitations to attend the exposition are being sent to en- 
gineering and technical society members throughout the 
South, manufacturing executives, textile mill operators, 
pulp and paper companies, food processing companies, 
chemical plants and practically all types of manufacturing 
firms. This intense direct mail campaign has resulted in 
heavy advance hotel reservations. Those desiring informa- 
tion, registration tickets, details on exhibit space and other 
data should write the exposition office at 267 East Paces 


Ferry Road, N. E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 


Statistical Quality Control Course Outlined 


A manual outlining a short, intensive training course in 
statistical quality control, designed for the instruction of 
managerial personnel in manufacturing firms, is now on 
sale in printed form by the Office of Technical Services, 
Department of Commerce. The manual was prepared in 
1944 by Holbrook Working and Edwin G. Olds, statis- 
ticians then associated with the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pa. The Carnegie Institute was at that 
time developing quality control techniques for application 
to war industries under a contract with the Office of Pro- 
duction Research and Development. Twelve corollary re- 
ports, summarizing the wartime experiences of representa- 
tive firms with quality control are also available from — 

During the war years, over 800 industrial firms, govern- 
ment arsenals and manufacturing firms sent representatives 
to O. P. R. D. training courses in statistical quality control, 
according to Working and Olds. Held at major educational 
institutions throughout the nation, the courses were in- 
tended to furnish students with sufficient information to 


STEWART MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers 
Quality Textile Repair Parts 


Spinning & Twister Bolsters — Rings & Holders 
Lifting Rods & Bushings 
Expert Spindle Repair — Machine Shop Equipment 
Phone, Write or Wire 


Phone 3700-W1 Wilkinson Boulevard P. ©. Box 1161 
GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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institute quality control procedures in various types of man- 
ufacturing firms, thereby reducing avoidable industrial 
waste and improving the quality of products. 

The course outline which is arranged for a seven-day 
training period, is divided into five general topic groups as 
follows: (1) Elementary principles of control charts used 
for measurements, including purposes and uses of control 
charts; calculating methods; fundamental theories involved; 
and verification of control chart principles. (II) Control 
charts for fraction defectives and for a number of defec- 
tives, including the ‘construction of the charts; calculating 
control limits; binominal distribution; and significance of 
sample size. (II1) Improvement of sensitivity of control 
charts, determination of standard values, adaptations need- 
ed in case of tool wear, and appraising processes by means 
of control charts. (1V) Use of control charts for measur- 
ing the number of defects per unit, including techniques of 
construction, breadth of applicability,;and the Poisson dis- 
tribution. (V) “Quality Assurance,” devoted to practical 
considerations leading to acceptance or rejection; lot quality 
protection; average quality protection; use of standard 
sampling tables, and applicability of control charts. 

The five topics are outlined in detail by class periods for 
the seven days. Sample charts, graphs, and record sheets 
are included. The manual (PB-17522, Manual for an in- 
troduction to statistical methods of quality control in indus- 
ry, mimeographed, 79 pages) sells for $2. 


National Textile Seminar Slated May 10-14 


The third annual. National Textile Seminar, sponsored 
by the Philadelphia Textile Institute, is slated to be held 
May 10-14 at Shawnee Inn, Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa., 
with latest developments in important areas of the textile 
industry to be discussed by outstanding men in the indus- 
try. Topics already scheduled for the agenda include taxes, 
export markets, labor relations and new developments from 
research. 

The seminar committee comprises Richard S$. Cox, dean, 
Philadelphia Textile Institute, chairman; James M. Cole, 
vice-president, Cold Spring Bleachery, Yardley, Pa.; Ber- 
trand W. Hayward, director, Philadelphia Textile bnitiieite- 
Theodore B. Hayward, manager, wool department, Swift & 
Co., Philadelphia; M. Earl Heard, vice-president, Conti- 
nental Mills, Inc., Philadelphia; Carl C. Mattmann, Jr., 
Textron, Inc., New York City; Russell C. Osborne, vice- 
president, Rider-Osborne-Devine, Inc., Philadelphia; H. 


TEXTILE CRAYONS 


4 Positive Identification 
with the “Smoot ae Velvet touch 


Per Case of 
corors $3 44Gross WHITE 


UNION CRAYON COMPANY 
Free Samples on Request! 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 
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Amazing Towel Economy 


DELIVERY NOW! 


USERS say “What a towel!’’ Remarkably absor- 
bent. One’s enough! In a cabinet that cuts towel 
costs up to 46 per cent. 


Completely sanitary, simple operation and tam- 
perproof construction. Needs less refill attention 
with its 420 spongy, generous-size towels, dis- 
pensed ONLY one at a time. 


Install Harcraft equipment and notice reduced 
washroom litter and waste. No more losses by re- 
moval in quantities. Replaces any old-style cabinet 
without drilling new holes. 


Investigate Harcraft convenience, economy and 


satisfaction. All you need do is— 


Please Address Our High Point Office 


HENLEY 


Formerly 


PARKER PAPER CO. 


Charlotte, N.C. HIGH POINT, N.C. Gastonia, N. C. 


Southern Paper Products Division, Asheville, N. C. 


Company 
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Grinder 


Be sure to use the right dog and dogholder. ROY dog- 
holders are marked plainly and should be used in either 
our new machines or any traverse grinder repaired by 
us. All makes of dogs and holders can be obtained im- - 
mediately from Worcester or any ROY representative. 
Special dogs and holders for other equipment can be 


made to sample submitted. 


B. §. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 


Factory . Worcester, Mass. 
Representatives in the South 
Greenviile, 8. C, Jack Rey Tel, 2-0541 
Greensboro, N. C. Odell Mill Supply Co. Tel, 22114 
_ Charlotte, N. C. Textile Mill Supply Co. Tel. 5125 
Columbus, Ga. J. W. Davis Tel. 3-7055 
Dallas, Tex. Textile Supply Co. : Tel. 7-4729 


PROTECT YOUR PLANT 
Against Costly Damage 


STOP-FIRE 


Underwriters’ Laboratories Approved 


The MODERN STORED- 
PRESSURE Extinguisher 


instantly smothers the blaze 
with a heavy gas produced by 
a fluid of carbon tetrachloride 
and carbon dioxide scientifi- 
cally blended into the most 
effective fire extinguishing 
agent. The extinguisher is non- 
corrosive and does not require 
annual refilling. The fluid is 
effective for years. 


Light in weight—operates instantly 


sizes with a “twist of the wrist” 


In Use in Many of the South’s Larger Mills 


UNION STOP-FIRE CORP. 


Subsidiary of Union Parts Mfg. Coa., Inc. 
27 Ashland Place Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Southern Repr.: L. B. McWilliams, 2104 Wilmore Drive, 
Phone 3-7424, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Wickliffe Rose, American Viscose Corp., Philadelphia; Ed- 
gar L. Schlesinger, United Merchants and Manufacturers, 
Inc., New York City, and Robert A. Smith, American Vis- 
cose Corp., Marcus Hook, Pa. 


Safety Conference To Be Held May 6-8 


Due to a conflict in dates with the Southern Textile As- 
sociation convention at Myrtle Beach, S. C., the 18th annual 
North Carolina Statewide Industrial Safety Conference dates 
have been changed from May 13-15 to May 6-8. The Safety 
Conference meeting will be held in Raleigh ‘and those 
planning to attend are requested to make the change in 
their reservations at the Sir Walter Hotel. 


Du Pont Output Sets Peacetime Record 

Operations of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. for the 
year 1947 reached the highest level of peacetime production 
in the company’s 146-year history. In its annual report, 
distributed March 8 to 91.200 stockholders, Du Pont dis- 
closed a volume of operating activity approximately 17 per 
cent above the previous peacetime record, established in 
1946. Nylon, cellophane and pigments reached unprece- 
dented sales levels, made possible, the report said, as a 
result of new manufacturing capacities and improved meth- 
ods. Employment increased slightly over 1946 and totaled 
75,945 at the close of the year, largest peacetime enrollment 
on record. 7 

Total sales for the year were $783,400,000, or 21 per cent 
over last year. Over-all operating activity, including sales to 
customers, products manufactured for other companies un- 
der service agreements, and a small quantity of materials 
produced in government-owned plants, totaled $827,400,- 
000. In 1946, this total was $709,300,000. Earnings appli- 
cable to each share of common stock for 1947, as announced 
Feb. 16, were equivalent to $9.88, as against $9.44 the 
previous year. The report revealed that the company’s net 
earnings from operations of $98,891,000, after taxes, rep- 
resented a return of 9.7 per cent on the total operating in- 
vestment. Although net earnings from operations were up 
19 per cent over 1946, the increase in operating investment 
from $891,800,000 to $1,015,800,000 resulted in a net gain 
in return on investment of only three-tenths of one per cent. 
Dividends paid in 1947 totaled $8 a share on the common 
stock, as compared to $7 in 1946. 

Sales price adjustments made toward the end of 1946 and 
during 1947 have resulted in an average over-all increase of 
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15 per cent above the pre-war average of 1939, despite 
“substantial and continuing’’ advances in costs. Between 
1939 and 1946, on the average, there had been virtually no 
change 1n the ae of the company’s sales prices. The 
increase in U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics’ national whole- 
sale price hee since 1939 was 97 per cent. The increase 
in costs of the principal raw materials purchased by the 
company was given as 113 per cent since 1939 and the 
advance in average hourly wages paid employees as 79 per 
cent. 

Expenditures of $115,600,000 were made during the 
year for additional plant capacities and for renewal and 
betterment of equipment and facilities, the report said. 
Added capacity provided was principally for production of 
nylon products and materials entering into their manufac- 
ture, acrylic resins for plastic molding compositions, acetate 
rayon yarn, cellophane, synthetic methanol, ethylene glycol 
for anti-freeze, polythene, plastic, pigments, sulfuric acid, 


nitrocellulose for lacquers, photographic film and coated | 


fabrics, and synthetic detergents for textile and other pur- 
poses. 
The report is signed by Walter S. Carpenter, Jr., who 


was elected chairman of the board on Jan. 19, 1948, at| 


which time he relinquished his previous position as presi- 
dent. 


Protest Changes In Textile Testing 


A delegation estimated to represent one-third of the en- 


tire texttle industry met in Washington March: 4 and ex- 
préssed unanimous. Opposition to any change in present at- 
mospheric condition standards for testing textiles. ‘The 
group formally protested the proposal by the Federal Speci- 
fications Board's Technical Committee to change the at- 
mospheric standard to 73.5° and 50 per cent relative 


humidity from the existing 70° F. and 65 2 relative | 


humidity yardstick. Spokesmen as the F. . and Na- 


tional Bureau of Standards explained that “ta were seeking | 


a uniform standard for testing all. materials, emphasizing 
that the question was still open for discussion. 
Opposition to the proposal was based mainly upon the 


following ten points: (1) New standards would obsolete | 


invaluable data gathered over a period of years by the in- 
dustry. (2) The industry is beset upon all sides by com- 
petition from other fibers and its only hope of survival is 
through research, which should not be handicapped by a 
new set of standards. (3) Whereas the strength of cotton, 
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High Speed Overedging, 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines for Use 
on Knitted and Woven 
Wear of All Kinds. 


Quality Results 
— High Produc- 
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ent Handling — 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
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keep Costs. 


Por Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street Distributors Hartford 6, Conn. 
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The scientific development of 
CARTER TRAVELERS over the __ 
years has been guided by one Les 
principle alone—to increase the - 
quality and quantity of the pro- 
duction of your spindles at low- 


est possible costs. 


Today you will find CARTER 
TRAVELERS meeting every re- 


quirement of modern, high speed . 
production. You will find, too, a 
traveler that gives smooth run- . 
ning work and long, trouble-free 2 
performance with a minimum of | 
wear on rings. 
Ask your nearest Carter re- - 
presentative to show you how to f 
travel this road to spindle profits. | | 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 
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ABR CARTER. INC 


GASTONIA N. C. 
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C. F. HERRICK, 44 Franklin SrraeeTr, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
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linen, hemp, ramie and other cellulosic fibers decreases as 
the relative humidity decreases, the strength of wool, silk, 
rayon, nylon and other synthetics actually increases as the 
humidity drops. Cotton would test eight per cent weaker 
under the new standard while synthetics would be-eight per 
cent stronger. (4) Moisture regain would be drastically 
affected. The relationship of fibers blended, now well 
understood, would be thrown into an utter state of confu- 
sion. (5) Electrostatic charges on cotton at 50 per cent 
humidity make testing practically impossible. (6) It 1s 
impractical to make tests on raw cotton fiber at 50 per cent 
humidity. Two different standards would be necessary, and 
could not be co-ordinated. (7) A majority of foreign coun- 
tries now use 70 degrees and 65 per cent R. H. (8). More 
goods are sold under trade specifications than under govern- 
ment specifications. New interpretations would upset nor- 
mal trade. (9) Many cotton goods are sold on a weight 
basis. Any change in humidity would greatly affect the 
weight and confuse not only domestic users but would upset 
export trade. .(10) Costly equipment would be needed to 


maintain a relative humidity of 50 per cent. 


Employee Recreation To Be Studied 

Problems connected with employee, recreation in_ the 
typical Southern mill village will form the theme of dis- 
cussions at the fourth annual Southeastern Industrial Rec- 
reation Conference to be held Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day, April 8, 9 and 10, at the Hotel Greenville in Green- 
ville, S. C. Organizations sponsoring the conference are 
the Industrial Recreation Association, a national non-profit 
organization; the industrial sections of the North and South 
Carolina Recreation Societies, the recreation section of the 
Georgia Citizens’ Council, and co-operating agencies. 

The 11-session program will feature round-table discus- 
sions under expert leadership, to permit a broad interchange 
of ideas and techniques through audience participation. 
Those attending will have opportunities of meeting with 
industrial recreation experts from many states and from a 
wide variety of companies. 

Co-operative Recreation” will be the subject of the dis- 
cussion period at the first session April 8. Robert A. 
Turner, vice-president of the Industrial Recreation Associa- 
tion, and co-ordinator of community recreation for West 
Point Mfg. Co. of Lanett, Ala., will be the discussion 
leader. The afternoon theme will be ‘Bringing Cultural 
Activities to Employees,’’ with John Eversman, recreation 
director of Ecusta Mills, Pisgah Forest, N. C., as leader. 
“Recreation for All’ will be the subject at the evening 
session. 

On Friday, April 9, Robert D. Delius, recreation direc- 
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tor of Tennessee Eastman Corp. at Kingsport, Tenn., will 
lead the talk on “‘Interdepartmental Activities,’ and Alvin 
Davis, president of the Callaway Educational Association 
of Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., will conduct. the dis- 
cussion of “Allotting the Recreation Dollar.” These two 
sessions will be followed by a luncheon, at which C. L. 
Perreault, executive director of the Joanna Foundation of 
Joanna Mills, Goldville, S. C., 

There will be two afternoon discussion periods; the first, 
on “Community Social Activities,’ being led by Paul Shep- 
pard, recreation director of Laurens (S. C.) Mills. The 
second will deal with “Outside Group Activities.”” The 
conference banquet will be held that evening, with John 
W. Fulton of Chicago, executive secretary of the Industrial 
Recreation. Association, presiding. 


will preside. 


Saturday morning’s meeting will be devoted to the sub- 
ject of ‘Children’s Activities,’ with Bess Givens, executive 
director of the recreation section of the Georgia Citizens’ 
Council in Atlanta, as discussion leader, R. C. Skillman, 
president of the Industrial Recreation Association, and di- 
rector of public relations for the Champion Paper and 
Fibre Co. of Hamilton, Ohio, and Canton, N. C., will 
speak on “What's Ahead for Employee Recreation” at the 
Saturday luncheon session. W. H. Harth, director of parks 
and recreation of Columbia, S. C., will preside. 

C. H. Thomas, conference secretary, has asked that hotel 
reservations be sent to him well in advance of conference 
time in care of Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C. 
tration fee of $15, Mr. Thomas said, will cover admission 
to all of the sessions, two luncheons, the dinner and enter- 
tainment. 


The regis- 


Industry Seen In Strong Position 


The investment house of Blyth & Co., Inc., has issued an 
extensive and detailed report on Berkshire Fine Spinning 
Associates, Inc., which includes a general picture of the 
cotton-textile industry. Pointing out that the industry is 
now in the strongest position since 1900, it is emphasized 


that the demands of the first and second world wars re- 


sulted in large sums being accumulated in the industry, but 
that during the period after the second world war the atti- 
tude of the mills appears to be decidedly changed. Today, 
there is an insistent demand for new textile machinery. 
Loom builders are understood to have backlogs of from 
two to three years while manufacturers of preparatory 
equipment are understood to have backlogs of from three to 
five years, and it would appear from this that mills have no 
intention of allowing their plants to detoriate as they did 
after World War I. ; : 
Of'more importance, it is to be noted that mills apparent- 
ly are not expanding their productive facilities. New looms, 
for example, are replacing old ones having about the same 
total capacity. If a balance in capacity was achieved in the 
late 1930s, it follows that with the increase in population 
which has taken place in the interim, together with a 
definite long-term trend of increasing per capita consump- 
tion of cotton cloth, the cotton textile manufacturers are 
now in a stronger position than at any time since the turn 
of the century. It should be noted in this connection that 
cotton textile machinery can process (spin, 


weave, etc.) 


most staple fibers (including rayon) as easily as it can cot- 


ton. The replacement of cotton for rayon which has taken 


AGENT for Textile Fibres. > 


* MINEROL is a prepared agent for conditioning 
textile fibres..a systematic Process of Spraying 
Natural and Dyed Raw Stock. e MINEROL helps 


to separate long fibres from the short. It saves good 


fibres and prevents waste. It makes fibres more 


supple. . more pliable.e MINEROL provides control 


of conditions caused by static electricity. It protects 
the cards and preserves the wire. e MINEROL 
prevents Dust and Fly..safeguarding health and 
insuring better working conditions. eMINEROL..as 
a conditioner is more urgently in demand thru the 
increased use of staple Cut Rayon and its varied 


combinations with cotton, wool and other fibres. 


SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING FIBRE 
ELIZABETH, N. J. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIES SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 
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Charlotte, N. C. 
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This unit eliminates the fires commonly caused by overheated 
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This unit is easy to install, low in first cost and low in maintenance 
cost, For Whitin and Fales & Jenks Frames and Twisters. Can be 
adapted to any make. Write for full information. 


2001 N. Tyron St., Phone 4-6857, Charlotte 2, N. C. 
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place in recent years has been effected primarily within the 
cotton mills themselves, rather than by new competitors. 
World War II brought with it another change favorable 
to the textile trade. The trend toward vertical integra. 
tion was intensified during and immediately following the 
war, whereby gray cloth was converted by the mills them- 
selves which then sold finished cloth direct to the cutting- 


_up trade. It is believed that this policy will be continued. 


Accordingly, the number of independent converters, as 
such, has been greatly reduced; it is unlikely that the con- 
verters will again assume. an important role in marketing. 
Cloth is in stronger hands. It is unlikely that the industry 
will again be subject to the severe price cutting which the 
small converter induced. 

Continuing, the Blyth report states that Southern compe- 
tition has been a subject of importance to New England 
mills since soon after the Civil War. It should be reason- 
able to assume that a balance North and South should have 
been worked out over a period of almost 80 years. It is be- 
lieved that such a balance has been achieved in the produc. 
tion of fine goods. In 1870, 78 per cent of the cotton spin- 
dles were in New England, whereas today only about 25 
per cent are in New England. The ratio of spindles in 
place in the North to those in the South has remained 
virtually constant since 1938. 

Much of the former relative tax advantage previously en- 
joyed by the South has disappeared. Federal wages and 
hours. legislation has resulted in reducing wage differentials 
between the North and the South, and when wages per unit 
of product are considered, the net differential is probably 
in favor of the Northern mills, particularly in the finer 
counts of yarn, production of which appears to be more 
skillfully done by Northern labor. It would appear that the 
South is best adapted to the production of coarser cloth and 
that over the years New England has competed successfully 


in the fine goods field. 


Sayre Addresses Carolina Industrialists 


Morris Sayre of New York, head of Corn Products Re- 
fining Co. and president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, in a recent address at Charlotte. N. C.. ad- 
vocated a broad program of tax reduction, strict governmen- 
tal economy, increased industrial production and aggressive 
support for the American free enterprise system. The meet- 
ing, at which Mr. Sayre was the principal speaker, was 
sponsored by various industrial organizations. 


SPECIALIZING IN TEXTILES FOR OVER ONE-THIRD OF A CENTURY 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS SPECIAL REPORTS 
WORK LOAD STUDIES COST SYSTEMS 


COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 


E. Loper Co. 
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Neuss, Hesslein Takes Mart Space 

Neuss, Hesslein & Co., Inc., of New York City, one of 
the nation’s largest textile concerns with plants in a half- 
dozen states and subsidiary branches in England, has leased 
display and sales space in the New Orleans (La.) Inter- 
national Trade Mart scheduled to open July 1, thus leading 
the way among textile firms desiring to take advantage of 
this world market place for interchange of goods between 
this nation, Latin America and the world. 

Organized in 1865 as a linen importing business, Neuss, 
Hesslein & Co. entered the export field in 1874, shipping 
principally cotton textiles. Export activities gradually over- 
shadowed import and in 1913 the import linen business 
was discontinued entirely. From a small beginning the 
company grew into a predominant position and for many 
years has been the leading exporter of cotton and rayon 
textiles from the United States. 

It is these fine cottons and rayons which will form the 
center of the Neuss, Hesslein display in the super-lighted 
vistas of the International Trade Mart. Exhibits will be 
placed along corridors of rainless, air-conditioned, indoor 
streets, newest and most modern facilities available will be 
provided for the comfort and convenience of staffs and 
visiting merchants of all nations. 

Neuss, Hesslein & Co. was founded by Edward Neuss 
and Samuel Hesslein. In 1893 Edgar J. Hesslein, son of 
the founder, became the principal partner with Eugene O. 
Beyer and John Staudt. The able management of Edgar J. 
Hesslein as principal partner and from 1911 to 1938 as 
president is credited by today’s officials with playing an im- 
portant part in the successful operation and growth of the 
business. 

Edgar Hesslein was born in New York City on January 
18, 1865. He attended private schools, both in the United 
States and in Europe, and about 1885 joined the firm of 
Neuss, Hesslein & Co. Mr. Hesslein spent most of his early 
association with the company traveling throughout Europe 
purchasing linens from various factories and later his 
travels carried him to various places in Central and South 
America. It was his foresight, courage and dynamic lead- 
ership that was the guiding factor not alone in promoting 
the export of cotton textiles from the United States, but in 
bringing his company into the predominant position of be- 
ing the foremost and largest exporter of cotton piece goods 
trom the United States. Through his able leadership the 
hirm grew in size and importance from year to year and also 
carried it through periods of adversity, and on his death 
on Aug. 5, 1938, the company was considered to be the 
leader in the field of export. 

The firm now is not only actively engaged in British 
made goods from England where it owns several mills and 
a bleachery, but it also owns, operates and acts as selling 
agent for mills in U. S$. A. which puts it into the domestic 
business in a large way as well. 

All of the present officers of the company have been with 
Neuss, Hesslein for more than 25 years. They include John 
K. Whitaker, president; Hugo H. Riedl, managing direc- 
tor of Neuss, Hesslein, Kempton, Ltd., in Manchester, Eng- 
‘and, a wholly-owned British subsidiary firm; William C. 
Planz, vice-president; George W. Walker, vice-president 
and treasurer; Arthur T. Alfke, vice-president; Henry 
Heinbockel, secretary; Sidney Milbauer, assistant secretary 
and manager of foreign credits; Ralph R. Ruch, assistant 
treasurer; Harold Starke, vice-president of Hesslein & Co., 
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That spinning room overseers welcomed a better- 
fitting apron is shown by the ever increasing sale 
of KENTEX precision-built aprons, since their 
introduction into a highly competitive field nine 
years ago. 


Kentex Aprons made to 
any specifications, on 
short notice. Write for 


KENTEX 
free samples and prices. 

APRON 


TEXTILE 


EAST POINT, GEORGIA 


J.B. KENNINGTON, OWNER 
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LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. 


MAGNO-TRONIC 
DUAL SILVER POINT 
ELECTRODYNAMIC 
FLUORESCENT STARTER 


A fully automatic Thermal Relay (fluo- 
rescent starter) scientifically made to as- 
sure maximum economy of operation, 
greater reliability and more consistent per- 
formance, 

A thermostatic switch equipped with silver 
contacts, carbon resistor and nichrome 
heater coil, bonded in a ceramic insulating 
material of high dielectric strength. 


Industrial Electronics Corporation products 
are successfully serving industrial and com- 
mercial plants, municipalities, office build- 

ings, stores, railroad terminals, shipyards, 
schoolrooms . . . wherever dependable light- 
Others Pending ing is demanded. 


Licensed under 


The (SP-15-20) for use with either 15 or 20 watt lamps 
The (SP-30-40) for use with either 30 or 40 watt lamps 
The (SP-100) for use with 100 watt lamps 


Ask for descriptive literature . 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS CORP 


Newark, N. 


Inc., Mill Sales Subsidiary, and Walter G. Willoschat, 
assistant secretary and manager of domestic credits for 
Hesslein & Co., Inc. 

Subsidiaries wholly owned by Neuss, Hesslein, in addi- 
tion to Hesslein Kempton, Ltd., include Commander Mills, 
Inc., at Sands Springs, Okla., manufacturer of sheeting, 
sheets and pillow cases; Plymouth Mfg. Co., Inc., at Mc- 
Coll, S. C., manufacturer of gray sheeting, and Belle-Vue 
Mfg. Co. at Hillsboro, N. C., manufacturer of colored 
woven suitings and ginghams. 

Products sold by Neuss, Hesslein include denims, tick- 
ings and other colored woven fabrics produced by Texas 
Textile Mills, Inc., at Dallas, Tex.; print cloths manufac- 
tured by Chiquola Mfg. Co. at Honea Path, S. C.; colored 
yarn fabrics by Camperdown Co. at Greenville, S. C., and 
drills and twills of the Anniston Mfg. Co. at Anniston, 
Ala. 

Plants owned by the British subsidiary include Nehesco 
Mills in Tarleton, England; Worsley Street Mills in Man- 
chester; Nehesco Mills in Walsden, and Foxhill Bank 
Bleachworks in Lancashire. 


Truckers Told Mills May Do Own Hauling 


If trucking interests continue to increase their rates the 
textile industry may be forced to do more of its own freight 
hauling, George Alpers, trafic manager for Ameritex di- 
vision of Cohn-Hall-Marx Co., stated at a meeting last 
month in New York City between textile and trucking 
men, gathered to hear the carriers’ demands for a ten per 


cent boost in rates. The textile industry was represented by 


the National Textile Trafhc Bureau and the Textile Fabrics 
Association while the Southern Motor Carriers Rate Con- 
ference was on hand for the truckers from the South. 

John V. Hoey, director of the National Textile Trafh« 
Bureau, appealed to the truckers to withdraw their pro- 
posal and wait and see what the margin of profit looked 
like, based upon the increase they received last December. 
The textile industry is now carrying the load for these 
haulers, he pointed out, saying that this industry is giving 
the truckers a healthy revenue, just double the cost of op- 
eration of the trucks per mile. The current rate from Char-. 
lotte, N. C., to Paterson, N. J., is 32.9 cents per mile on 
24,000 pounds, 42.8 cents on 30,000 and 49.7 on 35,000 
pounds, he said, which gives the haulers a nice profit mar- 
gin. 
Michael Miller, general manager of the Southern Motor 
Carriers Rate Conference, said that textiles could not be 
made an exception in the over-all increase to be put 
through. Other truckers agreed that higher costs of main- 
taining equipment, plus increased labor made a ten per 
cent rise imperative. The haulers made a profit on rayon, 
lost it on cotton, they asserted. 

Suspension of the increase, scheduled to go into effect 
March 29, has been asked of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by the North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Inc., the Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
South Carolina and the traffic departments of 481 textile 
mills in eight Southeastern states. Their petitions ask the 
commission to suspend the protested schedules as author- 
ized by Section 216 (G) for the purpose of determining 
the lawfulness thereof alleged to be in violation of Sections 
216 (B) and 219 (D) and not in conformity with the rate 
making standards provided by the act. Opposition by the 
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cotton manufacturers has resulted in the I. C. C. ordering 
a hearing to be held March 25 in New York City, it is re- 
ported. 


Bell Cites tadstey's Output Effort 


Rapid progress toward meeting the swollen public de- 
mand for cotton textiles has been made in the past year, 
and the industry is doing its utmost for the fullest possible 
production in the future, W. Ray Bell, president of the 
Association of Cotton Textile Merchants.of New York, 
declared in New York City March 7. Mr. Bell spoke in a 
radio interview in the “Adventures in Industry’’ series pre- 
sented by Station WMCA in co-operation with the Com- 
merce and Industry Association of New York, Inc. 

Production of cotton textiles in 1947, Mr. Bell stated, 
set a peacetime record of more than 11 billion square yards. 
It provided more goods for the consumer than it did at the 
1942 wartime peak, since the higher production then in- 
cluded vast amounts of cloth for military purposes. Ac- 
cumulated demands were translated instantly into increased 
production when government controls were removed at the 
end of 1946, and a gain in output of some 900 million 
square yards for the year resulted. All major categories of 
goods which the public required improved, he said, citing 
the increase of 350 million linear yards in output of print 
cloths last year as typical. 

This in turn has been reflected in a great improvement 
in supplies of merchandise at the retail level. “You re- 
member how hard~it was to buy a bedsheet, or how only 
about a year ago people were still standing in line to get a 
white shirt,” Mr. Bell commented. 
difference today, in any 


“Well, you can see the 
retail store you visit.’ Quality 
standards also have vastly improved from the cut construc- 


tions of wartime. “While supplies of many items still are 


tight, that the situation is better is apparent to even the 


most ‘casual observer,” he stated. 

Interviewed by Thomas Jefferson Miley, sec sites of the 
Commerce and Industry Association, Mr. Bell declared that 
restoration of freedom of enterprise and of free, open and 
competitive markets has been at the foundation of this im- 
provement. He pointed to the continued effort for full 
production as the ‘‘only sound check to the inflationary 
tendencies which surround all industry.’ He expressed 
confidence in the future of a_ revitalized textile industry 
with its many new products and processes. 

Mr. Bell’s statement followed a half-hour dramatization 
of the growth of textiles from a cottage industry, through 
England's industrial revolution, and thence to its develop- 
ment in America as this nation’s oldest factory industry. 
Featured in the dramatization were the birth of the industry 
here under Samuel Slater, development of early integrated 
manufacturing under Francis Cabot Lowell in New Eng- 
land, the rise of the South as illustrated by the career of 
William Gregg, and the modern functioning of the mills 
and of the Worth Street market as the central distributing 
point for the bulk of production of cloth in the nation. 


The Societ publication, Trvd, reported from Moscow tre- 
cently that an overwhelming majority of textile mills 
Russia are operating at a loss and receiving subsidies from 
the state. The publication reported that there are heavy 
losses because of spoilage of materials. 
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TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Moving. — Erecting — Exporting 
General Overhauling 


Smith Textile Apron Co. 


ALL TYPES OF PICKER: APRONS 
AND BEATER LAGS 


1055 WEST FRANKLIN AVENUE 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
PHONES 
Night—2149-W 
996-W |. 


Serving the Textile Industry Since 1923 


Day—1723 


ty 


AMOSKEAG’ 


M B PNEUMA MG 


MODEL A.V.T. 
20,000 R.P.M. 


This is NOT a grinder, but the original Pneumatic tool espe- 
cially designed for the SPECIFIC purpose of 


REMOVING LINT and FLY 


from the top rolls and other parts of the drafting elements on 


SPINNING FRAMES also ROVING FRAMES 


Spindle design permits using PICK (which gathers the fly and 
lint) 3/16" diameter by 5” long when used on Spinning Frames 
and 3/16" diameter by 7” long when used on Roving Frames. 
Exhaust air directed back of roll picker to prevent fly and lint 
from being blown into yarn when spinning—PATENT APPLIED 
FOR. Weight only 14 ounces. Special grease-sealed bearings. 
No lubrication required. 


WILSON F. HURLEY P. O. Box 1443, Greenville, So. Car. 


Virginia and South Carolina 
P. ©. Box 745, Columbus. Ga. 
Georgia. Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana 
CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO. Charlotte 1. No. Car. 
North Carolina Representative 
R. D. HUGHES SALES CO. 1812 Main St... 
Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 


130-134 E. Larned St. 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


J. W. DAVIS 


Dallas 1, Texas 


P — 
PRODUCTS 
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NEISLER MILLS COMPANY Inc. 
Selling Agent: 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


SELLING AGENTS 


For Southern Cotton Goods 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
~NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


Package Dyeing and Bleaching 


ALL TYPE COLORS 
ON COTTON YARNS 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


MITCHAM & COMPANY 


P. O. Box 271 — North Marietta St. — Phone 2098 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


Exporting, Moving, Overhauling and 
Erecting Textile Machinery 


Manufacturing Textile Machine Parts 
and Supplies 
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WEAVING ACTIVITY 


Cotton Textiles Resist Price Upset 


One of the outstanding evidences being cited of the gen- 
eral stability of the nation’s. economy is the resistance of 
primary cotton-textile markets to the recent upset in com- 
modies and stocks. 

Although cotton tumbled only slightly in comparison 
with the slide in grain prices, pessimists feared that dam- 
ages to general confidence might appear and that its first 
showing might be in the markets for non-durable con- 
sumer goods such as cotton-textiles. 

By precedent and. tradition the cotton textile market 
should have been vulnerable. But mills are still sold out 
on production into the third and fourth quarter of the year 
despite operations running at around 110 per cent of two- 
shift capacity. 

Among the reasons given for the sustained demand have 
been the following: First, the civilian market was starved 
of textiles during the war through the diversion of cotton 
textiles from civilian consumption to war use. Second, ex- 
planation the trade is the new consumer psychology by 
which consumers now seem to want two shirts or suits or 
dresses where they formerly were satisfied with one. 

Third, explanation is the increase in national income 
from around $70 billions just before the war to over $200 
billions. Along with this has gone a 14,000,000. increase 
in population since 1939. A fourth explanation is the con- 
tinued inability of consumers to get hard goods, such as 
automobiles and new houses, resulting in the diversion of 
purchasing power into cotton textiles. 

For two reasons the industry has been unable to expand 
to fill its market. It is up against an almost absolute short- 
age of both new machinery and of manpower. Delivery 
dates for the former, and particularly of spindles, range 
from six months to severla years. And despite four in- 
creases in wages in Southern and five in Northern cotton 
mills since VJ-Day, the industry is still unable to get all 
the labor. it needs —From Christian Science Monitor. 


Good Textile Is 


The cotton-textile industry is entering a ‘good business 
cycle’ and some buyers are letting an excellent opportunity 
slip away by not placing orders at present, is the contention 
of Frank L. Walton. Waiting will only run the market up 
again and may result in a mad scramble for goods as was 
experienced in June, he states. . 

Mr. Walton, a vice-president of Catlin Farish Co., Inc., 
and former director of the Textile, Clothing and Leather 
Division of the War Production Board, states that some 
people seem to take for granted that “we must have either 
an inflationary market or a depression market.”’ 

Such thinking and such actions seem to be based on “‘in- 


a P. STEVENS 00, 


fabrics for uses 


NEW YORK 
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flation-deflation psychology,” 
result of several years of wartime operations and continually 
high prices and now the fear of a depression and decline 
from this level. | 

There will be a demand for every yard of cotton textiles 
produced this year, says Mr. Walton, who has been re- 
markably accurate in the past in his market observations. 

Early in 1947, when pessimism spread throughout the 
textile industry, Mr. Walton took the position that the 
market would revive even stronger than ‘it was, 
and subsequent events bore out his prediction. 

Another of his observations that there was no need for 
government controls on production and prices of cotton 
textiles was officially substantiated this month in the report 
of the Office of Industry Co-operation of the Department 
of Commerce, which said production controls were un- 
necessary” and that the industry was expanding the rate of 
output. 


as noted, 


he asserts, and is partly the 


SPINNING ACTIVITY 


Cotton Consumption Continues To Decline 


According to the Census Bureau, 785,231 bales of lint 
cotton were consumed in February, compared with 860,202 
bales during January and 839,375 bales during February of 

1947. Consumption for the seven months ended Feb. 29 
totaled 5, 422,602 bales compared with 6,052,788 for the 
corresponding period a year previously. 

Cotton consumed during February included: in cotton- 
growing states, 693,571 bales, compared with 762,929 
in January this year, and 735,103 in February of last year, 
and for the seven-month period, 4,780,930 bales compared 
with 5,301,696 in the corresponding period a year ago; in 
the New England states, 73,273 bales, compared with 78,- 
610 and 82.375, and for the seven-month period, 515,390 
bales compared with 576,879. 

Lint cotton on hand Feb. 29 in consuming establishments 
totaled 2,243,185 bales, compared with 2,257,112 a year 
previously; in public storage and compresses Feb, 29 were 
1,470,307 bales, compared with 4,287,239 a year previous- 
ly. | | 

Cotton, spindles active during February numbered 21,- 
389,000 compared with 21,450,000 during January this 
year and 21,973,000 during February last year. Cotton 
spindles active during February included: in cotton-grow- 
ing states 17,036,000 compared with 16,958,000 for Jan- 
uary this year and 17,066,000 for February last year; and 
in the New England states, 4,029,000 compared with 4 
063,000 and 4,383,000. 
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J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York Ciry 
+ + + 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Makers of Spi nning and 


75 YOUNG 


While we’re the oldest independent ring maker, you can 
obtain here the newest rings; exclusive high speed designs 
with which you get the most out of modern — or ANY — 
machinery. Use DIAMOND FINISH rings for 7” produc- 
tion and all ‘round satisfaction. 


WHITINSVILLE (™4ss> 


SPIAN ING CO. 
Swister Rings since 1873 


John Hetherington & Sons, Inc. 


72 LINCOLN STREET BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Southern Representative 
THOMAS M. BROCKMAN, JR. 
236 West Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


Agents for 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Lid. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


NASMITH COMBERS 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Ltd. 


OLDHAM, ENGLAND 


CARD GRINDING & ROLLER COVERING MACHINERY 


WA Stock 


COMBER NEEDLES—ATLAS BRAND EMERY FILLETING— 

ROLLER VARNISH—TRAVERSE AND DRUM GRINDERS— 

CARD CHAINS—HANK INDICATORS—CLEARER CLOTH 

—SPRINGS—SPROCKETS—TEXTILE MACHINERY REPAIR 
PARTS 
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Please enter my subscription to TEXTILE BULLETIN for __ sau ONE year at $1.50 or | 

= three years at $3.00. 

SIGNED. 
POSITION 

FIRM_ 

ADDRESS_ | 

REMITTANCE ENCLOSED; SEND BILL. 
Please Send Money Order or Check as we cannot be responsible for cash. | 
Mail to TEXTILE BULLETIN, P. O. Box 1225, CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY for Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Follow ing are the addresses of Southern pl ants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 


Ww ‘ho 


servl 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2601 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 Marshall St.; Winston-Salem, N. C:; 


adveriise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We re alize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information 
ce, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


886 Drewery 
St., Atlanta, Ga. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. Sou. Reprs.: F. HH: Webb, 


Mer.. 603 Stewart Ave:, S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Royal C. Camp, P. O. Box 2948, BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 
Greensboro, N. C.: Clarence A. Carrell, 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; ville, S. C., J, H. Spencer, Mgr. 

Earl E. Drewry, 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; G, R. Easley, P: QO. a | 

Box 1087. Greenville, S. C.: T. A. Kennedy, 34 W. Lock rage ee ae BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 

thi Terin.; H. C. Sharpe, 12 y 

Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 
J. E. Tyler, 326 St. Paul Place, Baltimore, Md.; N. C. Brill, 407 Shell Bldg., fice, 318 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


Houston 2: Tex.: J. C. Brill, 309 Magazine St., New Orleans, La.; The Phila- ds é mye 
delphia Office. Terminal Commerce Bldg.. Broad and Callowhill Sts., Philadel- BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Mgr., D, S. Quern, P. O. Box 183, 


Wooten, Fort Mill, 5. C. 


AMERICAN CYANAMIED CO., Industrial Chemicals Divy., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, Warehouse, 815 W..Morehead St., 


Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: J. D. Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. 
-phia, Pa. C.; J. R. Hopkins, 403 Diggs Blvd., Warner Robbins, Ga. 
AIR ENGINEERING CO., 115 W. Catherine St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 
E. J. Severs. C H. White. BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Repr.: W. C. Hames, 185 
Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974; Ralph Gossett, 111 Augusta 
AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron,.O. Sou. Reprs.: Oliver D. Landis, 718 St., Greenville, S. C., Phone 150; William J. Moore, 1 Pendleton St., Green- 
Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C.; Ralph Gossett, 111 Augusta St., Greenville, ville, S. C. 
S. C.: William J. Moore, 1 Pendleton St., Greenville, S. C. 
BLACKMAN-UHLER CO., 180 Ezell St., Spartanburg, S. C. W. B. Uhler. 
ALLE 


N CO., THE, 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. Paul C. Thomas; Rock Hill, S. C., P. C. Blackman, Jr.. Box 1076. 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St.. Elizabeth. N. J. 
Charlotte, N. C. .Sou. Megr.: Russell C. 


New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., Young. Reprs.: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga.: Willard E. Smith, Charlotte. 
Hugh Puckett, Sou. District Mer. Reprs.: John D. Hunter, Paul PF. Haddock. N. C. 
R. S. Meade. Q. M. Rhodes, Charlotte Office; E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St., 


Birmi 
Cc. 2B 


ngham, Ala.; Jack B. Button, 1409 Garland Drive Greensboro, N. C.; BROOKLYN FIBRE BROOM CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sou. Repr.: John Batson, 
Suttle Jr.. 423 Clairmont Ave.. Decatur, Ga.; C. P, Kirchen, 10 South Box 841,. Greenville, S. C. 


St... Mobile, Ala.; T. O. McDonald, 531 Masonic Temple Bidg., New Orleans, 


La. 


AMERICAN KEY PRODUCTS, INC., 15 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. Sou, Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., 
Repr.: 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: Greenville, 8. C., 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden: Dallas. 


Inc.; Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 


Ira L. Griffin, P. O. Box 1576, Charlotte 1, N. C. Co.; Spartanburg, S. C., Montgomery & Crawford. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga. Tenn. Plants: Chatte- 
C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


nooga-Knoxville-Nashville; Sales and Service: C. A. Schier. A. S. Burkart. W. 


, A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, D. H. Gunther, 
AMERICAN TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Dallas, N. C. L. W. Ingle, 


owner. 


care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. V. Wells. care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lawrence Newman. care of 


Burkert-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; James A. Brittain. 3526 Cliff 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, : 


Johns 


ARM( 
Divisi 


& Co., 


Fla.; 


tS Road, Birmingham, Ala.; Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn, 
ton Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Henry K. Kelly, Mer. Chicago, Ill.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 

YUR & CO., Armour Soap Works, 1355 West 3ist St., Chicago = ag Dist. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Repr.: J. H. 
onal Offices: Armour & Co., P. O. Box 2664, Birmingham, Ala.; deus ong; Zahn, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

1816 Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Armour & Co., Jacksonville, 


Armour & Co., Room 601, Chesapeake & Ohio Bidg., Huntington, W. Va. CAROLINA BELTING CO., 26 Augusta St.. Greenville. S. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div ' Textile Products Section, Lancaster, CAROLINA LOOM REED CO., 1000 S. Elm St., Greensboro. N. C. 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greeriville, 8S. C, J. V. Ashley, Sou. Dist. 


Mer. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 


CAROLINA MACHINERY CO., Steel Creek Rd., P. O. Box 1922, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


N. Trycn St., Charlotte, N. C., W. Chester Cobb. Sou. Sales Mer. Technical 


Service Men: Dwight L. Turner, 160 N. Park St., Statesville, N. C., Phone 40-J; CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 

W. L. Mills. 2213 Friendly Rd., Greensboro, N. C., Phone 3-6282; Philip L. 

Lavoie, 19 Polk St., Sylacauga, Ala.; John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, Green- CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia; N. C., Division of A. B. Carter, Inc., 
ville. 8. C., Phone County 7614; Donald A. Barnes, 1010 Margaret Ave., Ma- Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Repr.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S. Main St., Dallas, 
rietta, Ga... Phone 1335-M. Plant Manager: A. H. Noble, 2130 N. Tryon St., Tex. 


Chariotte 2. N. C. Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. Plant, 2130 N. Tryon St., Char- 


lotte, 


NC. | CHANDLER MACHINERY CO., 120 Houston St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


ASHWORTH BROS... INC., 1201 South Graham St., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter S. 
Offices. 44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., 5.W., Atianta, Gilchrist, Jr. 


(a.: 
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Texas Repr.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St., Charlotte. N. C. Sales 
ATWOOD DIVISION. Universal Winding Co.. Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, Reprs.: J. £. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, S. C.; J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
618 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Agent, Frederick Sails. Pindell, Charlotte Office. 
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COTTONS, RAYONS, MIXED GOODS 


Dependable, rapid and economical. Effective over a 
_ wide range of processes, temperatures and speeds. 


_ Particularly suitable for continuous de-sizing. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 
180 Madison Avenue * New York 16 


PINS and LAGS 


CARDING 
LAG 


MA 


SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 


PLUS 75 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production by making 
use of all the knowledge we have gained on needle- 
pointed specialties for the preparation of wool and 
other fibers. In all the field—no plant like this—no 
such rich fund of experience—no such quality. Your 
inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & C0., 303 3rd Ave., Newark, W. J. 


firm, being 2 to 4 inches 


MANUFACTURE 

THIS DEVICE on Kitson, Saco- 
Lowell, Whitin, 
and Potter and 
Johnson Pickers. 

Patent No. IMMEDIATE 

2,018,063 


sith 
ROCKERHEAD CALENDAR 
RACKS OR LOGGERHEADS 
FOR PICKERS © 


More than 1,000 of 

these devices have 
proved that there is less 
waste, more efficient 
production and no “soft 
nosed laps” when the, 

are used, Each lap is 


smaller in diameter. 
Self-aligning head _ in- 
sures seating of rollers 
on lap pins and will not 


wear rollers cone shape 


Equipped with 
Fafnir ball bear- 
ings. Safety Re- 
NO OTHER COMPANY lease Pin. 


IS LICENSED TO 
Designed for use 


DELIVERY 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO. 


2601 Wilkinson Blvd, — Tel. 4-5633 — Charlotte, N. C. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 


Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC., Clinton, Iowa. R. C. Rau, S. E. Mer., Clinton 


Sales Co., Inc., 325 Western Union Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga., Tel. Cypress 1127: 


Boyce L. Estes, 343 Mimosa Dr., Decatur, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: Grady Gilbert, Box 
342, Phone 3192, Concord, N. G.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 
481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, S. C. Jack M. Gibson, 900 Woodside Bldg., Phone 
2-8022, Greenville, S. C.: Boyce L. Estes, Box 132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried 
at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Consolidated Brokerage 
Co., Greenville, S. C.; Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Industrial 
Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, 
Mgr.; Corn. Products Sales Co.. Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C., J. Allen Simpson, Mer.; 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Blidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. Hawley 
Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CRABB & CO., WILLIAM, 303 Third Ave., Newark, N. J. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester. Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Plant: 1505 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bldg... W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336; 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: New York, N. Y., 200 
Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. " 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Repr.: John E. Humphries, 
P. O. Box 834, Greenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, 
Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C.: James H. Carver, 
Shelby, N. C. 


DAVIS MFG. CO., INC., FRANK, 1139 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I., U. S. A. 
Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, 8. C.: R. E. L. Hold, 
Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER CO., THE, Dayton, O. Textile Accessory Reprs.:.J. O. Cole, 
P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.; William L. Morgan, P. O.. Box 846, Greenville, 
S. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.: T. A. 
Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. V-Belt Reprs.: O. E. Stevens, P. O. 
Box 1659, Charlotte, N. C.;: R. D. Newton, 1503 Harbert Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: 
O. C. Williams, 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: K. C. Sparks, P. O. Box 
2368, Birmingham, Ala.; W. E. Wayland, P. O. Box 241, Jacksonville Beach, 
Pla.; A. J. Zeller, 3600 Napoleon Ave., New Orleans, La.: J. M. Hubbard, Dist. 
Megr., The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Textile 
Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co.., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville 8. C.; 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.; Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., 
LaGrange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville, N. C. Sou. 
Service Repr.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, N. C. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 


DODENHOFF CoO., INC., W. D., Greenville, 8. C. 


DOLGE CO., THE C. B., Westport, Conn. Sou. Reprs.: William H. Harrison, 


551 Wilton St., Marianna, Fla.: L. G. Strickland, R. F. D. 4, Durham, N. C.: 
George E. Bush, 800 Magnolia Ave., Charlotte, N. C. New England: John H. 
Barlow, 43 Potters Ave., Providence, R. I. 


DRAPER CORP., Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment Branch, 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg. S. C.., Clare H. 
Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., S.W., W. M. Mitchell. 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Oldham, England: Boston, Mass. 
DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., 328 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. I., Organic Chemicals Dept., Main Office, 
Wilmington, Del. D. C. Newman, Mgr. Sou. District; Charlotte Office, 414 8. 
Church St., R. D. Sloan, Mgr.: J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Mgr. Reprs.: E. P. 
Davidson, W. I. Pickens, M. D. Haney, Jr., H. H. Field, H. B. Constable, N. R. 
Vieira, W. R. Ivey, I. F. Chambers, B. S. Nicholson, J. T. Hasty, Jr.: J. A. 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; T. R. Johnson, Greenville, S. C.: J. T. McGregor, 
Greensboro, N. C.; J. A. Kidd, High Point, N. C.: John L. Dabbs, Jr., Hickory, 
N. ©. Atlanta Office, 1206 Spring St., N. W., A. B. Owens, Mgr. Reprs.: W. F. 
Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr., J. H. Stradley, W. A. Howard, Gayle Rogers, J. L. 
Fesperman, Jr., John 8S. Gardner: C. H. Asbury, Chattanooga, Tenn.: M. 8. 
Morrison, Jr., Knoxville, Tenn.: A. W. Pickens, Columbus, Ga.: J. E. Dempsey, 
Orlando, Fla.; J. A. Verhage, Memphis, Tenn. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 11844 W. Fourth 
St., Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Mgr.: Clifton E. Watson, Mer. Sou. 
Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt., P. O. Box 1982, Phone Main 
2643, Atlanta, Ga.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas 1, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., and Allen 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FABREEKA PRODUCTS CO., INC., 222 Summer St., Boston. Mass. Sou. Office: 
P. O. Box 1168, Spartanburg, S. C. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 223 
S. Mint St., Charlotte 2, N. C., Stanley D. Berg: 248 Spring St., N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga., A. G. Loughridge. 

FELTERS CO., THE, 210-G South St., Boston, Mass. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 


Process Co. Greenville, S. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
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Timmons, Greenville, 8S. 


GASTONIA COMBER NEEDLING CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
GASTONIA MILL SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., Linwood Ave. and Second St., 
Gastonia, N. C. Phone 1209. 

GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 
GENERAL CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St., New York, N. Y. Sou. Sales and 
Technical Service Offices: 45 Edgewood Ave., S.E., Atlanta, Ga.; 2000 Race St., 


Baltimore 30, Md.; 818 Tuckaseege Rd., P. O. Box 970, Charlotte 1, N. C.; 
3909 Capitol Ave., Houston 3, Tex. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1, N. C. D. B. Smith, 
Sou. Sales Mer.; F. B. Crusan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.; H. G. Thompson, 
Asheville, N. C.; Hugh D. Brower, Atlanta, Ga.: H. C. Mills, Jr., Raleigh, 
N. C.; Guy H. Sowards, Greenville, S. C.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mer., Bluefield, 
W. Va.; E. H. Chapmen, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Camp- 
bell, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., S. H. Williams, Mer. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. Geo. A. 
McFetters, Mgr., Phone 22-0205: W. P’ (Bill) Anderson, Phone 2-1824; Raymond 
F. ("“Dick’’) Coe, Phone 3-4193. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO,, Greenville, 5. C. 
GRIFFIN & SON, IRA L., P. O. Box 1576, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


GUARDIAN CHEMICAL CO., 708 Jefferson St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


GULF OIL CORP. OF “a a Pa. Div. Office, Atlanta, Ga. C. T. 

3 . G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg, S. C.; R. G. 
Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. od et P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.;: G. W. Burkhal- 
ter, Greensboro, N. C.; S. E. Owen, Jr., Hendersonville, N. C.; R. L. Winchell, 
Raleigh, N. C. Div. Offices, Boston, Mass.: New York, N. Y.;: Philadelphia, 
Pa.; New Orleans, La.: Houston, Tex.: Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, Ohio. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


H & B AMERICAN MAOHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Mgr.; 
Charlotte, N. C., Office, 1201 Johnston Bldg., Herman J. Jones, Div. Mgr.; J. T. 
Miller, Service Repr.; Lee Pickens, Sales Repr. 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. (Div. of Southern States Equip- 
ment Co.), Hampton, Ga. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.), Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.: Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville; S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HETHERINGTON & SONS, INC., JOHN, 72 Lincoln St., Boston 11, Mass. Sou. 
Repr.: Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


HUNT MACHINE WORKS, INC., 200 Academy St., Greenville, 8S. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F.; 303 Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div. 1301 W. Morehead St., 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reprs.: L. L. Brooks, 23. Jones Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., Tel. 4856-J;: J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex., 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443: G. J. Reese, 315 St. Charles St.. New Orleans, La.: C. L. 
Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Bidg., 7 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md., Tel. 


Saratoga 2388: T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Glen Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620; 


J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd., N.E., Apt. 6-B, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 
7660; V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, Tenn.: C. G. Schultz, 1301 
W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 
1507, or, 30242 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654: J. C. Mahaffey, 
Warp Size Specialist, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: W. C. McMann, 
1301 W. Morehead 8St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; W. A. Isenburg, Lubrica- 
tion Engineer, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., THE, 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Repr.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2064, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte 1, 
N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.;: Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; 
J. Floyd Childs, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C.: Carl M. Moore, 
Agent; Southwestern Repr., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg., 
Austin, Tex. 


HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk, Iowa. Sou. Repr.: Ira L. Griffin & Son, P. O. 
Box 1576, Charlotte 1, N: C. 


HYSTER CO., Portland 8, Ore. Sou. Repr.: L. S. Teague Equipment Co., 92! 
Lynch Blidg., Jacksonville 2, Fila. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C., A. W. Kincaid, Mer. 
INDUSTRIAL AIR CO., Needham, Mass. 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 1440-44 S. Tryon St., Char- 
lotte 3, N. C., G. A. White. 


INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY COMPANY, Clinton, S. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, N. C., Sou. 
Executives, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.;: S. B. Henderson, P. O. 
Box 133, Greer, S. C.; Sou. Repr.: W. D. ‘Chip’ Clark, 74 Montclair Dr., 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 3096, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro. N. C.: 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, 
N. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 
Spartanburg, 8. C.: Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Industria) 
Suppliers, LaGrange, Ga.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
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TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 


: CLOTH HANDLING 
YARN DYEING 
HOSIERY DYEING. 


: LABORATORY TESTING 

DYEHOUSE UTENSILS | 

: Southern Representatives 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY C0. | | John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C.: 
: Box 2425, CHARLOTTE,N.C. R. E. L. Holt, P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, 
412 Manget St., MARIETTA, GA. READY TO SERVE YOU) 


Mee TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


sCBARKLEY 
m/MACHINE WORKS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY , im 
PARTS Bondo, RUBBER PRODUCTS 


GASTONIA, 7S —Ss ENDLESS BELTS + V-BELTS 

Long lasting quality and engineering characterize Condor 


- Rubber Products. Textile Mill men buy Condor Rubber-Covered | 
Rolls, Endless Be Its, V-Belts, ete. in complete confidence. If 
you are not a “Condor Customer” standardize now on this 


COOLING—VENTILATING complete Textile line: 
Transmission Belts Acid Hose Oilless Bearing 
MOISTENING—HEATING V-Belts Fire Hose Material 
| Cone Belts Vacuum Hose Rubber-Covered 
HUMIDIFYING INSTALLATIONS Air, Water and == Loom Strapping Rolls 
Steam Hose Sand Roll Covering Rubber-Lined Tanks 


V 
ENGINEERING AND SERVICE ROLL COVERING FACTORIES 


North Charleston, S.C. — Passaic, N. J. — Neenah, Wis. 
NDUSTRIAL _RAYBESTOS 
Cooling & Moistening Co., Inc. R 


PHONE 7719..- - - - - - CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION « PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


JENKINS METAL SHOPS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., 831 Moretz Ave., Phone 6450, Charlotte, N. C., 
P. OQ. Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes, Mer: 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Blidg., 
Greenville, S. C. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Reprs.: C. C, Switzer, Greenville, S. C.: E. Hays Reynolds, Greenville, S. C.: 
Luke Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte 3, N. C.: F. M. Wallace, 
Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 


KIMMEL MACHINERY CO., LEON, P. O. Box 1316, New Spartanburg Highway, 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New. Bedford, Mass. Frank Burké, Phone 3-4287, 
Chariotte, N. C.; J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M. Greenville, S. C 


LANDIS, INC., OLIVER D., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 7, N. C. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 


Reprs.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Cherlotte, N. C.; W. R. Sargent, P. 
©. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


LeBLOND MACHINE TOOL CO., THE R. K., Cincinnati 8, Ohio. Sou. Reps.: 
Norfolk, Va., The Henry Walke Co.; Charlotte, N. C., The Henry Walke Co.; 
Atlanta, Ga., The Henry Walke Co.: Jacksonville, Fla., Farquhar Machinery 
Co.; Birmingham, Ala., Moore-Handley Hardware Co.: Memphis, Tenn., Bert L. 
Sylar & Son; Chattanooga, Tenn., Bert L. Sylar & Son. 


LEWIS MACHINERY CO., W. D., P. O. Box 826, Gastonia, N:; C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bldg., Fall River, Mass. 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION, FISKE BROS. REFINING CO., 129 Lockwood St., 
Newark 5, N. J. Sou. Repr.: J. Fred Welch, 1317 Lafayette Ave., Charlotte, 
N. C.; James B. Tiernan, 1514 Vineville Ave., Macon, Ga.: Leo A. DeJean, 
Gladstone Blivd., Shreveport 38. La. Distributors: Tidewater Supply Co.., 
Inec., Norfolk, Va.; Asheville, N. C.; Columbia, S.C.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Rich- 
mond. Va.; Roanoke. Va.; Chears Bearing Co., Atlanta; Ga.; S. Donald Fortson 
Co., Augusta; Ga.: C. W. Farmer Co., Macon. Ga.: John -D. Robinson Co., 
Savannah, Ga.; Georgia-Alabama Supply Co., Inc., West Point, Ga.: Noland 
Co., Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co.,.Memphis, Tenn.: Tafel Elec 
& Supply Co.. Nashville. Tenn.: Turner Supply Co.; Mobile, Ala.: .‘efferson 
Brick Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.;: R. J. Tricon Co., New Orleans, La. 


LUTTRELL & CO., C. E., Greenville, S. C.. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHNHATTAN, 
INC., THE, Passaic, N. J. Factory: North Charleston, S. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama—Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery; Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston: Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham; Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgie—-American 
Mchy. Supply Co., Atlanta; Bibb Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky—Graft-Pelie Co., 
Louisville. North Carolina—-Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte: Dillon Supply Co.. 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount: Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. f&oeuth Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charles- 
ton; Carvlina Supply Co., Greenville; Columbia Supply Co., Columbia: Mont- 


gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg; Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter. Tennessee— . 


Chattanooga Belt &. Sup... Co Chattanooga: Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co., 
Johnson City; Power Equipment Co., Knoxville: Buford Bros., Inc., Nash- 
ville; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, 0. Sou. Repr.: Byrd Miller, 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. C 


M-B PRODUCTS, 130-134 E. Larned St., Detroit 26, Mich. Wilson F. Hurley. 
P. ©. Box 1443, Greenvilie, 8S. C., Virginia and South Carolina Repr.: J.. W. 
Davis, P. O. Box 1745, Columbus, Ga., Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana Repr.;: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte 1, N. C., North Carolina 


Repr.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas 1, Tex., Oklahoma, © 


Arkansas and Texas Repr. 


McKEE BELTING CO., 212 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Repr.: T. J. 
Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer, 5S. C. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. N. ©. Repr.: Walter S. 
Coleman, P. O. Box 722; Salisbury, N. C.;: S.-C. Repr.: James P. Coleman, P. O. 
Box 1351, Greenville, 8. C.: Ga.,.Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: R: L. Holloway, P. O. 
Box 4234, Atlanta, Ga. 


MEDLEY MFG. CO., 400-—-32nd St., Columbus, Ga. Phone 2-1695-6. 


MEINHARD, GREEFF, & CO., 51 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: 
E. F. Skinner, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., .Hartford. Conn. Hollister- 
Moreland Co., P. ©. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812: Main St.. 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Repr.:. (including Canada) C. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St.,. Providence, R. I.; European Repr.: Mellor, Bromiley 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bldg., Greenville. S. C. 
MITCHAM & CO., N. Marietta St.. P. O. Box 271. Gastonia, N. C. 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., INC., Spartanburg, S. C. Paul C. Thomas, Pres.- 
Treas.: J. W. Ivey. Vice-Pres. and Sales Mgr. Reprs.: J. J. Blake, K. T. Moore. 
T. J. Boyd, Spartanburg, S. C.; W. E. Nash, Asheville, N. C. 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO., 42-B Adams St., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Repr.: 
Slavehter Machinery Co., Charlotte 1, N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen. Office, 40 
Rector St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer. Kenneth Mackenzie. 
Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L. 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Shuford, C. J. Dulin and J. A. Parker, Jefferson Stand- 
ard Bldg.. Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 James 
Bidg., Chat-anooga 2, Tenn.; James I. White, American Savings Bank Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga W. H. Jackson, County Club Apts., Columbus. Ga.: A. Jones. 
Cotton Exchange Bidg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL PLASTICS, INC., Knoxville 2. Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 
end Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Gen. Mer.. L. E Taylor, 
rawtucket, XR. 1. Sou. Mgr., H. B. Askew, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Prank 
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S. Beacham, Honea Path, 8S. C.: W. Harry King, 399 Lofton Rd., N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; J. K. Sumner, P. O. Box 1607, Charlotte, N. C 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS, INC., 270 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office: 17 Edgewood Ave., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Mer.: L. E. Klempner, At- 
lanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: W. J. Bonner, 17 Edgewood Ave., Atlanta, Ga.; H. F. 
Taylor, Jr., Hotel Troy, Troy, N. C.; J. W. Foster, 17 Edgewood Ave., Atlanta, 
Ga. Warehouses: Continental Carriers, Inc., 882 Marietta St. N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Carolina Bakers Supply, Charlotte, N. C. 


NEISLER MILLS CO., INC., 40 Worth St., New York, N. Y. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Mrs.. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., S.W.,. Atlanta, Ga.; Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place; Greenville, 8S. C. 


N. ¥, & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Whse., 224 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C., Phone 3-7191. Falls L. Thoma- 
Greensboro, N. C.; F. D. Jacoway, Box 28, Atlanta, Ga.: F. W. Phillips, Box 
782, Greenville, S. C.; James E. McNeely. Jr., 223 W. Fourth St., Gastonia, N. 
C.; James A. Sorrells, Jr., Box 1062, Nashville, Tenn. ‘ 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: John B, Batson, P. O. Box 841. 
Greenville, S. .C. 


NOONE & CO., WM. R., 105 Washington St., Boston Mass. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia. N. C. 


NORTH, INC., FRANK G., 1378 Murphy Ave., S.W.. P. O. Box 123, Station 
“A,"’ Phone Raymond 2196-2136, Atlanta, Ga.: Marietta,.Ga., P. O. Box 92, 
Phone 250. Frank G. North, Pres. and Treas.: Mark W. Mayes, V.-Pres. Reprs.: 
R. FE. Howell, Sales Engineer, Marietta, Ga.: Emile LeClair,. Atlanta, Ga.: 
J. Cantey Alexander, Atlanta, Ga.: Raymond J. Payne, Carolinas, P. O. Box 
6000, Charlotte 7, N. C.. Phone 4-7331. ‘ 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Charlotte, N. C.; Lynchburg, Va. 


PARST SALES CO,, 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ul. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury. N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co.. Greenville. S. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass.. and Charlotte, N. C. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. : 


PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach 
PEASE & CO., 119'2 E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave.. New York City: Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mar... 805 Bona Allen Bidg.. Atlanta. 
Ga., J. H.-Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atianta Office: C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro. 
N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery ‘Bldg.. Spartanburg, S. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C 


PIONEER HEDDLE & REED CO., INC., 1374.-Murphy Ave., S.W.. P.-O. Box 
ll, Station A, Telephone Raymond 2126, Atlanta, Ga. Frank G. North, Chair- 
man of the Board; Mark W. Mayes, Pres. and Treas.: E. LeClair, Sales Mer.: 
Glee B. Thompson, S. Cantey Alexander, Atlanta, Ga.: Raymond J, Payne, 
Carolina Repr., P. O. Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C., Tel. 4-7331. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Bldg.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte. N. C.. James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. 


PNEUMAFIL CORP., 2516 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 


PRECISION GEAR. & MACHINE CO., 2001 N. Tryon St., Charlotte 2, N. C. 
PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 7th Avé. and Tabor Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
Sou. Office: Wilder Bldg., Charlotte: N. C. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office. 815 Com- 
mercial Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C 


RAGAN RING CO., Atianta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: John H. Foard, Box 574. New- 
ton, N. C. 


RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG CO., THE, Main Office: 335-37 W. Fifth St.. 
Cincinnati 1, O., Tel. Cherry 7830; Atlanta Office: Erwin Worstman. 888 Ma- 
rietta St., Atlanta 1, Ga., Tel. Hemlock 1677: Charlotte Office: J. R. Wikle and 
John Vogler, P. O. Box 1088, Charlotte 1, N. C.. Tel. 4-1626: Dallas Office: D. 


Fr. McKinnon, 3200 Main St., Dallas, Tex., Tel. Central 6415. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. Sou.-Reprs.: Thomas J. Hall, Thomas 
H. McKenzie, Harry H. Sims, William. W. Rav. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6. Pa.. Sou. Office: 
J..Z. Rhoads & Sons 88 Forsyth St., ©.W., Atlanta, Ga.. P. O. Box 4305. C. 
R.. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589. Green- 
ville, S. A. Jay, Box 687. Sylacauga. Ala.: J. T Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.: L. H. Schwoebe!l. 615 Rosivyn Road. Winston-Salem. 
N. C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Merket St.; Daltas. Tex. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. 
O.. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C.; R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474. Greensboro, 


ROBERT & CO. ASSOCIATES, INC., Atlanta, Ga 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square. Philadelphia, Pa: Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, [Pist. Mer... 1109 Independence Bldg., Charlotte. N. C.. 
Phone 2-3201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave.. N.E Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office Box 1045, Greenville, 
S. C., Jack Roy, Repr. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex. 


ROYCE CHEMICAL CO., Carlton Hill, N, J. Sou. Repr.: 


Irving J. Royce, 
2908 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. C 
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RUBBER COVERED ROLLS RUBBER LINED PIPE 


RUBBER AND ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 
Beller Sewice=FROM A SOUTHERN MILL 


RAYBESTOS- MANHATTAN 


Cole engineers have the know- 
how, born of long experience, 


NORTH CHARLESTON, S.C. 


to give you the finest in ves 


sels for textile liquids — the 
finest. metal alloys, the 


finest in design and workman- 
ship. Pressure vessels, starch 


PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO. 


“OVER 50 YEARS IN THE TRADE” 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
Write for a free copy of the 


SPECIALIZED REPAIRS BETTER PRODUCTION 


Spindles Card Feed Rolls 
*--COLE 


: Flyers Picker Lap Rolls 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


NEWNAN, GA. 


kettles, kiers, digesters. If, you 
want the best, come to Cole. 


New Flyer Pressers 


Spindles and Flyers Supplied 
Oil Cushion Bearings Rust Proofing 
Phone 668 — Plant: Camp Wadsworth | VESSELS 


J. E. SIRRINE CO. 


GREENVILLE SOUTH CAROLINA 


ESTABLISHED A962 
TEXTILE MILLS RAYON PLANTS KNITTING MILLS DYE HOUSES 
BLEACHERIES - STEAM UTILIZATION - STEAM POWER PLANTS 
WATER - WASTE DISPOSAL - APPRAISALS + PLANS - REPORTS TYPE CMR SHEAR 
With Automatic Seam Protector 
4 leather Belting Our latest type C M R Shear completely removes selvage 


and surface threads from cottons, rayons and silks, at the 
AND highest cloth speed of any machine built. It operates more 
efficiently, gives better results and greater production. The 


highly sensitive automatic seam protector, automatically 
Cr ete Stra ps. controlled, gives complete full-width protection on all seams. 


Send for New Bulletin No. 335A 


MCKEE BELTING COMPANY Wi, 


213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA Cwlis & 


MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Southern Representative 


T. J. DIGBY, JR. « BOX 244 «+ PHONE 640 + GREER, S. C. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.. F. Robbins Lowe 
and C. P. Clanton, Selling Agts.: Atlanta, Ga., Miles A. Comer and H. M 
Walsh, Selling Agts.: Greenville, S. C., Charles S. Smart, Jr., Selling Agt 


SALISBURY IRON WORKS, INC., Salisbury, N. C 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 Van Dam St., New York 13, N. Y 
Sou. Office: 1510-12 Camden Rd., Charlotte,’N. C., A. T. Hanes, Jr., Mer. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CoO., 748 Rice St... N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: Vasser 
Woolley, John R. Seydel, E. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.: W. L. Whisnant, 
Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Repr.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064-1090 
Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants only). 
Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., 
Dallas, Tex.; A. Welling La Grone, 1105 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga., 
F. W. Schwettmann, Mer., Lubricating Sales: P. W. Goddard, Mer., Industrial 
Oil Saies; G. R. Dyer, Megr., National Accounts Dept. State Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla., Miami, Fla., Tampa, Fla., Columbia, 
S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, Tenn., Jackson, “Miss. Industrial Lubricating 
Engineers: W. P. Camp, P. O. Box 988, Columbia F, S. C.; J. O. Holt, P. O. 
Box 5516, Raleigh, N. C.;: L. M. Kay, 332 Eighth St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.: G. C. 
Kimbrough, P. O. Box 338, Nashville, Tenn.; W. H. Lipscomb, Apt. 6, 111 
Broadus Ave., Greenvite, S. C.: R. C. Martens, Rt. 1, Elmore, Ala.; R. O. 
Miller, 15 Miller Ave., Concord, N. C.; C. C. Nix, P. O. Box.2111, Birmingham, 
Ala. R. L. Parrish, 211 Claire Drive, Thomasville, Ga.;: R. A.. Smith, P. O. 
Box 1366, Knoxville, Tenn.: E..D. Watson, 218 Georgia Ave., Macon, Ga. 


SIRRINE CO., J. E:, Greenville, S. C. 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 513 S. Tryon S8t., Charlotte, N. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. S. Meservey, 
134 McClean 8St., Decatur, Ga.:; Ga. and Ala. Repr.: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. C. N. C. Repr.: Jack Alexancer, Box 1623, Phone 7777, 
Charictte, N. C.: part of N. C. and S. C. Repr.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St., Kingsport, Tenn.: Tenn. and Va. Repr.: J. D. Cox, V.-Pres., Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C., and Kingsport, Tenn.: O. L.. (“‘Blackie’’) Carter, Box 
2206, Phone 2043, Greenville, S. C. 


SMITH & SON, E. E., Gastonia, N. C. 
SMITH TEXTILE APRON CO., 1055 W. Franklin Ave:., Gastonia, N. C. 
SMITH. YATES D., 1055 W.. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP., 40 Rector 
St., New York, N. Y¥. Sou. Branch: 212 8S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.; Wood- 
ward Allen, Branch Mer. H. W. Causey, Asst. Branch Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Earl 
H. Walker, High Point, N. C.; Richard Hoyt, 1216 Edgewood Ave., Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C.- 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St., S.W., Altanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: 
A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; E. G. Merritt, 549 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.: J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St., N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, S. C.;: 8S. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES CO. (N. C. Equipment Co.), Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN KNOTWOOD APRON CO., 11842 W. 4th St., Charlotte 2. N. C. 


SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney, S. C 
SOUTHERN RADIO CORP., W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION, Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Main Office and 
Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mer.; Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, 
Greenville, S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divi- 
sions: Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta 
Office and Piant, 268 McDonough Bivd., Box 1496, Atianta, Ga.; Southern Shut- 
tles, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., 
J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Mer. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Benson Davis, Mgr. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; Charlotte N. 
C., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: George A. Dean, H. A. 
Mitchell, Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C.; W. T. O'’Steen, Greenville, 
8. C.: Walter P. Hope, Atlanta, Ga.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo Lane, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


STANDARD BRANDS, INC., Diastafor Dept. ‘Main Office, 595 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. N. Y. Sou. Repr.: Gordon M. Booth. Box 6083, Charlotte, N. C 
Sou. Warehouse: Textile Warehouse Co., Inc., 511 Rhett St., Greenville. S. C. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: G. H. Little, 
Harrison Bldg... Room 414, 4 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa., Tel. Rittenhouse 
9977: G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Memphis 3, Tenn., Tel. 
8-7117; M.-A. Hawkins, 3813 General Taylor St.. New Orleans 15, La., Tel. 
Magnolia 5353; H. C. Jones, care The Stanley Sales Co., 410 Candler Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga., Tel. LAmar 4651; G. J. McLernon, 209 Mubbard St., San An- 
tonio 2 Tex.. Tel. Travis 3653; Charles J. Turpie, Jr.,. 1412 Scott Ave., Char- 
lotte. N. C., Tel. 3-7015; J. A. Dickson, P. O. Box 390, 122 Bales Ave., Phone 
9-2812, Chattanooga, Tenn.; T. P. West, Jr., 7 Mallard St., Greenville, S. C., 
Tel. 3515-M. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Blidg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N 1, C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
Ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, S. C.. J. J. 
Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson and 
Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Shuttles, a division of Steel 
Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., 
Mer. 
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STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 
224 W. Second St.. Charlotte. N. C., Sou. Mer... W. N. Kline, 2500 Roswell 
Ave.. Charlotte, N. C.: Ala. and Ga. Reprs E. 8S. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., 
N W., Atlanta, Ga.: J. E. Hensley, 3011 Ave. ‘'V."’ Birmingham, Ala. N. C 
Repr.: W. 8S. Gilbert, Charlotte, N. C.: S. C. Repr.: S. S. Hockridge, Charlotte, 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 161 Lindsay St., Fall River. Mass. Sou 
Reprs.: H. B. Cabaniss, P. O. Box 188, Monroe, N. C.: M. H. Cranford, 135 
Walnut St., Chester, 5. C.: D. R. Ivester, Clarkesville, Ga 


STEWART MACHINE CO., Gastonia, N. C 

STODGHILL & CoO., Atlanta, Ga. 

SULLIVAN & CO., 204 Citizens Bank Bidg., Norfolk, Va. 
SUNRAY P.:O. Box 445, Spartanburg, S. C. 


TENNANT CO., G. H., 2550 N. Second St., Minneapolis, Minn. Sou, Textile 
Mer., Robert F. Guthrie. 2160 Colony Road, Charlotte, N. C. N. C. Repr.: A. 
S. Mabusth, 216 Elmwood Drive, Greersboro, N. C.: S. C. Repr.: H. E. Levett, 
18 Alaska Ave., Greenville, S. C.; Ga. Repr.: John Thorsen, 818 Springdale 
Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


TERRELL CO., INC., THE, Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres., W. S. Terell. 
Sales Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principle cities. 
Lubrication Engineets: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.: ‘W. H. Goebel, Roanoke, Va.: 
F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, N. C.: W. P. Warner and C. W. Meadors, Charlotte, 
N. C.; J..S. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.: F G. Mitchell, Charleston. S. C.: L. 
C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.: J. G. Myers, Birm- 
ingham, 'Ala.: J. W. Buchanan, Munsey Bldg., Baltimore, Md.: G. W. Wood. 
Charlotte; N. C.: J. H. Murfee, Greensboro, N. C.: G. B. Maupin, Greensboro, 
N. C.; W. T. Allen, Greensboro, N. C.; C. T. Hardy, Durham, N C. ; 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 
TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., 1300-10 S. Mint St., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


S. E. Dist. Office: 1122 S. Blvd., Charlotte 3, N. C.:-K. M. Slocum, Dist. Mer. 
Charlotte 2-3063. 


TODD-LONG PICKER APRON CO.. Gastonia. N.C. 
TODD-SMITH BANDING CO., INC., P. O. Box 116. Gastonia. N. C. 


UNION STOP-FIRE CORP., 127 Ashland Place, Brooklyn; N. Y. ‘Sou. Repr.: 
L. B. McWilliams, 2104 Wilmore Drive, Charlotte. N. C. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants. Greenville 8S. 
C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville. 
=. C.; D. C, Ragan, High Point, N. C.;: A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. 8. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: 
William. W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville. S. C.: 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. Maynard. P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83. Concord. N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING ‘CO., Providence. R. I. Sou. Offices. 819 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.;: Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin: 903 White- 
head Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Agt. J. W. Stribling 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., 612 8S. Main St.. Winston-Salem. N. C.: Box 278 
Salem. Station, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St., Greenville, S.-C., Robt. W. Bailey, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office and Sales 
Room at 358-364 W. Main Ave., P. O. Box 842. Gastonia. N. C. Phone 247. 
Also W. L. Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus. Ga. 


VIRGINIA SMELTING CO., West Norfolk, Va. 
WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. ; 
WALLERSTEIN CO., INC., 180 Madison Ave., New York 16. N. Y. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Factory at Rock 
Hill, 8. C. Soa. Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington. N. C.: Henry 


Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.; W. E. H. Searcy, III, Box 123, Grif- 
fin, Ga. 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Re- 
public Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 


WATSON & DESMOND, 21552 W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., Clifton E. Wat- 
son and S. P. V. Desmond, P. O. Box 1954, Charlotte. N. C. Sou Reprs.: Walter 
F.’ Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.: John W. Littlefield. 810 
Woodside Bldg.,, Greenville; S. C.; R. V. McPhail. Gastonia. N. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll. 


703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield. 810 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, 8. C. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., West Point, Ga. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St:, Boston 10. Mass. Sou. 


Reprs.: Ernest Hail. 901-A Sul Ross St., Houston, Tex.: Marshall Whitman, 
Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1245. Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville. Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mers.: 1317 Healey Bidg.. 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO,, Whitinsville. Mass. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam K. Shirley, Box 84, Ware Shoals, S. C 

WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 
== Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


513 So. Tryon St. 
Charlotte, N.C... 
Phone 3-884] * 


@ N.Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bldg. 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R, |. 


C. E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


4 Textile Machinery and Supplies 4 
| GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


TROY WHITEHEADMACHINTRY Co. 


Fee 


WE REBUILD 
TEXTILE 
APRONS 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 1245 CHARLOTTE, N. C. PHONE 3-983! 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 
and SUPPLIES 


We make and repair 
both big and little 
belts, quickly, eco- 
nomically and exactly. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


GREEENVILLE, S. C 
Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Telephone 2218 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. O. 
753 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. O. 


LOOMS WANTED 
50 to 60 C & K Gingham Looms 
46 to 48 Inches Between Swords 


GLENCOE MILLS 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS — 


For Quality and Economy 
Textile Mill Brooms 
Dye House Brooms 


ask 


JOHN P. BATSON 


Box 841 Greenville, 8. C. 


P. 0. BOX 621 BURLINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA 


SPECIALS 


Largest Warehouse Stock In The South Phones 


LOOM 


P. ©. Box 
1315 WE BUY, SELL OR TRADE USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY COMPANY 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: NEW SPARTANBURG HIGHWAY — GREENVILLE, S. C. 


5567-7144 
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CARD ROOM Second Hand now employed in large 
mill on first shift would like to change. Would 
consider second shift. Plenty of experience: good 
health; can manage help. Do not drink. Write 
“Card Room,”’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 
1225, Chariotte 1, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED—Experienced overseer spin- 
ning capable of handling any size room. Running 
room now and producing. Write ‘“‘C. A. P.,’’ 
care Textile Bulletin, P. O.. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, 
N. C 


WANTED-~—-Position as Overseer Spinning (diploma): 


16 years on last job: references. Would very much 
prefer Southeastern states. Write. C. E..”’ 
care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 
N.. C. 


POSITION WANTED as Overseer of Spinning: 20 
years’ experience carded and combed yarns, spun 
rayon. Would consider card room. Write ‘'Spin- 
ning.*’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANT to become associated with good mill com- 
pany. Wide practical experience in all depart- 
ments; have held positions as overseer and as- 
sistant superintendent. 37 years of age: graduate 
of North Carolina State College Textile School in 
textile manufacturing in 1933. Write ‘‘Practical.’’ 
care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225> Charlotte 1, 
N.C. 


WANTED-—-Position as Superintendent or Assistant 
Superintendent of your mill. Have been superin- 
tendent of large Southern Combed Yarn Mill 
for past two years; 15 years’ prior experience as 
superintendent and overseer. Married: age 47. 


Best of references. Write ‘“‘Southern Yarn.'’ care 
Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1. 
N. C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


FOR SALE 


4 Twister Frames, 104 spindles to a side, 7” 
Traverse—Band Driven. 

Ring—3'2” Face—Creel for two-ply 
yarn only. 


Write ‘‘Frames,’’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED 


A good machinist for a small mill. Good 
opportunity for a good man. 


Write ‘‘B. B. B.,”’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box. 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


Five Whitin Drawing Frames, four deliver- 

jes each, total of 20 deliveries, 12” coilers, 

36” can table, 1°,” diameter front rollers, 

steel top rolls, Model F, 1919 year. Write 

‘Drawing Frames," care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED 


Experienced Master Mechanic who is thor- 
oughly familiar with textile plants and has 
practical working knowledge of both me- 
chanical and electrical work. 


Write ‘‘Electrical,’’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED—LOOMFIXERS 


Draper L Model Looms 
(72” to 108" widths) 


Write “‘R. C. M.,"’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED 


A position as Overseer of Cotton Spinning. 
25 years’ experience in spinning room in 
New England Mills. Best of references. 


Write ‘Cotton Spinning,” 
care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


LABOR RELATIONS OFFICER wants job 
with one North Carolina Corporation. Thor- 
oughly experienced Federal and North Car- 
olina Labor Laws, Personnel Policies, Labor 
Relations including Social Service, Recrea- 
tion Programs or will accept several con- 
tracts, retainer’s fee basis for several cor- 
porations Charlotte, Greensboro, Winston- 
Salem area. Salary reasonable in. order to 


be with family permanently. Best of refer-. 


ences. High Government ratings. 


James W. Denny, 411 N. Edgeworth St., 
Greensboro, N. C. Phone 2-4129 


WANTED 
TRICOT KNIT GOODS DYER 


Must be capable of supervising dye house with production of 
approximately sixty thousand pounds per week on both underwear 


and outerwear fabrics. 


Excellent opportunity for the right man. Prominent company. 
Qualified applicants should submit full information giving experi- 
ence, age, marital status, and references. 


WRITE ‘CAPABLE, 


CARE TEXTILE BULLETIN 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte, N. C. 


Textile man not over 40 years, preferably familiar with Brownell Twist 
ing, Winding, Balling, etc., to join our organization as Assistant to Super- 
intendent, handie production schedules and reports and be instructed in 
cost calculations, etc. Apply in own handwriting, giving full details past 
experience, age, present marital status, photograph and minimum salary 


requirements. 


Write “ASSISTANT,” CARE TEXTILE BULLETIN 
P. QO. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


BRITISH WOOL MERCHANT firm pre- 
pared purchase Carpet Wools for U. S. A. 
mill, brokerage basis. 


Box 9869 Williams’s Advertisement Offices, 
Kirkgate, Bradford, England. 


BRADFORD, ENGLAND, firm of Wool and 
Noil Merchants solicit buying agency for 
U. 8S. A. Mill or importer. Associated firms 
in Dominions for direct shipments. First 
class references available. 


Box, 9865. Williams's Advertisement, Offices, 
Kirkgate, Bradford, England. 


WANTED 


Fixer to keep up 3 Pickers, 6 New Cards, 2 
Drawing, 2 Slubbers and three Intermedi- 
ates. Must be sober and furnish good refer- 
ences. Mill located in the mountains of 
Western North Carolina. 


Write “L. D. S.,”’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED 


Position as Superintendent of small mill 
or Overseer’s place in large mill. Prac- 
tical experience for several years in 
manufacturing cotton yarns of various 
counts, natural and colors, including 
fancy novelty yarns of various styles 
and counts. Well versed under the Be- 
daux and other efficiency methods for 
best possible results. Thoroughly con- 
versant with technical calculations per- 
taining to the manufacturing of cotton 
and blended yarns. Best of references 
can be given from former employers 
and business men well qualified to com- 
ment as to my character and ability. 


Write ‘Technical,’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


PAPER 


We offer for sale Machine 
Glazed Sulphite Papers in 
white and colors, rolls or 
sheets, in large quantities 
with reasonable deliveries. 
We especially solicit thin 
papers of 20 pounds sub- 
stance and lighter suitable 
for CONE WRAPS and 
other specialized purposes. 
Please forward complete de- 
tailed inquiries to 
BIRMINGHAM WOODENWARE 
COMPANY 


1723—Ist Avenue North 


Birmingham 3, Alabama 


WANTED 


Party willing to invest in a patent that 
has been granted for the textile industry 
with potential gross of about $500,000 per 
year, also an item that is under patent 
pending. Both inventions by graduate Tex- 
tile Engineer. 


Write ‘‘Patent,”’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C, 


POSITIONS OPEN — MEN WANTED: 


Superintendent woolen yarn mill; superintendent, also designer, for worsted cloth mills; 


assistant cotton mill manager. South 


America; boss dyer, synthetic yarns and piece dyeing, preferably one who is also chemist; foreman or superintendent for sheet 
and pillow case manufacturing; overseer finishing large woolen mill; three overseers ier. cotton weaving; Overseer warp 
preparation; rayon piece goods dyer and finisher for South America, also Mexico; overseers and second hands tor cotton card 
ing and cotton spinning; hosiery knitting machine fixers. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 294 Washington St. Boston 8, Mass. 


Over Fifty Years in Business 


Phone: Li 2-6547 and Li 2-6548 
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WA N T : D SUPERINTENDENT Available, now running MASTER MECHANIC with both steam and 
weave mill. 13 years’ experience as cotton electrical experience wanted by large upstate 
mill superintendent on both weave and 4 anlendid 

A position as Overseer of Cotton Spinning. combed yarn jobs. Experience on rayon. 45 ew rork underwear manulacturer, Spien 
25 years’ experience in spinning room in years of age; excellent health. Reason for opportunity for a man of real ability. State 
New England mills. Best of references. wanting to make change entirely personal. qualifications. All correspondence strictly con- 
Write “‘Experienced,”’ care Textile Bulletin,”’ Write “Weave Mill,”’ care fidential. Write ‘‘Mechanic, Textile Bul- 

P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. letin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED 


Prominent chemical manufacturer wants 
services of technical representative, 
Southern States, work among finishing 


mills. Age 21-30, textile school or chem- 5 


H.C. FINDLEY 


Textile Machinery & Supplies 
We Overhaul Spinning & Carding Machinery 


BOX 143 — ANDERSON, S. C. PHONE 1354 


ical education desirable. Starting salary 


commensurate with ability: good fiture. 


-Apply  “‘Chemical,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin, 


P. O, Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Position as Superintendent Sales Yarn Mill. 


Now employed as superintendent; good rea- replacement parts and other mechanical devices, established over 25 years. 
son ‘for desiring change. Over 20 years’ ex- The re will e lov. s} ld have ae. les experience the 
perience manufacturing ‘high grade knitted 1 man we will employ should have previous sales experience in € 
yarn, both combed snd super karded. -My Textile mill supply field and have well established contacts in his territory. 
references are customers who have used my 
yarns and the best spinning mills in. the Remuneration tor services will he equitable and consistent with past €X- 
South. Do not drink or have any bad hab- 
its. : perience. Please give all necessary information in first letter. 

Write ‘‘Sales,’’ care Textile Bulletin, AppDRESS “SSECO,”’ CARE TEXTILE BULLETIN, CHARLOTTE, N. 


P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Sales Representative living in vicinity of Anderson or Greenville, South 
WANTED Carolina, to cover that territory for a nationally known Southern Manufac- 
turer, producing top quality line of cardroom textile machine specialties, 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 


NOW AVAILABLE 


Practical by 
THOMAS NELSON 
letile 


Carolina State College 


A new and enlarged edi- 
ition of 196 pages; pro- 
fusely illustrated: cloth 
bound. Price $2.00... 


Orders filled promptly. 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 


P. O. BOX 1225 + + + CHARLOTTE Il, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


15 Changeover Saco-Lowell J 3 Long Draft for. 


9x44 Frames, 742" gauge. None over two 
years old. 


Will soon have Tape Drive Fales & Jenks spin- 
ning, 334” gauge; also 25 or 30 Saco-Pettee 
cards. | 


15,000 New Woonsocket 11x5% Bobbins. 
6,000—12x6 Saco-Lowell Bobbins. 


All sizes cast iron holders and spinning rings; 


also, holders for twaster rings. 


W. D. LEWIS MACHINERY CO. 


P, O. Box 826 Phone 473 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Gefore Closing Down 


— TEXTILE INDUSTRY HAPPENINGS AS THE MONTH ENDED — 


S. T. A. Meeting 


Nathaniel M. Mitchell, president of 
Barnes Textile Associates, Inc., will dis- 
cuss "The Textile Situation in India’ at the 
Spring meeting of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation’s South Carolina Division at 
Parker High School, Greenville, April 3. 
Job J. Mills, consulting engineer, will pre- 
sent a paper and lead a discussion on “‘Eval- 
uating the Results of Textile Tests.’ The 
meeting will begin at 10:15 a. m, 


A. C. M. A. Convention 


{ The international situation in regard to 
textiles will be the general theme of. the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association 
convention in New Orleans, La. April 22- 
24, according to .an announcement from 
A. C. M. A. Secretary F. Sadler Love. Be- 
tween 700 and 800 persons are expected to 
attend, Following a noon meeting of the 
association's board of government, the first 
regular session will be held at 2:30 p. m., 
April 22 in the Roosevelt Hotel, convention 
headquarters. Other business meetings are 
scheduled for the mornings of April 23 and 
24. Of particular. interest will be reports 
from. members of the recent textil: 
to Japan and the group which will. return 


Page 

Acme Machine & ‘Tool Co. 137 
Acme Steel Co. 22 
Air Engineering Co 139 
Alien Go., The ... 97 
American Cyanamid Co. (Industrial Chemical 

Div.) 79 
American Moistening Co ese 4 
American Yarn & Processing Co 30 
Armour & Co. (Industrial Soap Div.) 10 
Armstrong Cork Co 14 and 15 
Ashworth Bros.. Inc 115 
Baily & Co., Inc., Joshua L. 134 
Barber-Colman Co 65 
Barkley Machine Works 139 
Beceo Sales Corp. 32 
Best & Co., Inc., Edward H 128 
Blackman-Uhiler Co., Inc 46 
Borne Scrymser Co 129 
Brooklyn Fibre Broom Co 143 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co 119 
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Carolina Belting Co 108 
Carolina Loom Reed Co. 12 
Carolina Machinery Co 93 
Carolina Refractories Co 123 
Carter Traveler Co. (Div. of A. B. Carter 
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Ciba Co., Inc. 29 
Clinton Industries, Inc. 97 
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Draper Corp 3 
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Engineering Sales Co. 71 
FPabreeka Products Co., Inc 
Foster Machine Co 
Gastonia Brush Co 
Gastonia Textile Sheet Metal Works. Inc. 26 
General Dyestufl Corp. . li 
Gossett Machine Works a 
Graton and Knight Co 24 and 25 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co * . 108 
Greenville Belting Co. _ 143 
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from England April 20. The annual ban- 
quet will be held Friday night. The Satur- 
day morning session will featuré addresses 
by President William P: Jacobs and Chair- 
man Fuller E. Callaway, Jr. Committee re- 
ports will be presented ind new officers 
elected at the final session, which will end 
at p.m. 


New Textile Show 


Announcement of new textile machinery 
show, scheduled May 8-12, 1950, at At- 
dantic City, N. J., comes from Boston fol- 
lowing a meeting of a committee repre. 
senting the National Association of Textile 
Machinery Manufacturers, which will spon- 
sor the exhibition. Plans for holding the 
“American Textile: Machinery Exhibition 
(and industries)"" were made 
public by Erwin N. Darrin (vice-president 
of the Draper Corp.), the committee chair- 
man, and Albert C. Rau, vice-president. of 
Campbell-Fairbanks Exposition, 928 Park 
oquare Building, Boston, in charge of the 
show. 


Mill News 


SPRAY. N. C. 
the 


assoc iated 


Fieldcrest Mills is discon 


tinuing production of woolen piece 


ndex to Advertising 


Page 
H & B American Machine Co. 8 and 9 
Henderson Foundry & Machine Co. Div.. South- 


ern. States Equipment Corp. | 21 
Henley Paper Co 125 
Hetherington & Sons. Inc., John 135 
Houghton & Co., E. F.... 17 
Houghton Wool Co.. The 97 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co 59 
Hubinger Co., The 106 
Hunt Machine Works, Inc 18 
tivster Co 73 
Ideal Machine Co 53 
Industrial Cooling & Moistening Co 139 
Industrial Electronics Corp 132 
Iselin-Jefferson -Co., Inc 93 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc.. E. H Front Cover 
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Jenkins Metal Shops, Inc 114 
Keever Starch Co 11] 
Kimmel Machinery Co.,. Leon 143 
Lambeth Rope Corp 132 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Inc 93 
Lewis Machinery Co., W. BD 145 
Loper, Ralph E 130 
Lubriplate Div., Fiske Bros. Ref. Co 99 
Luttrell & Co., C. E 143 
Marquette Metal Products Co.. The 20 
M-B Products 133 
McKee Belting Co 141 
Meadows Mfg. Co wee 
Mediey System. Inc... The 48 
Meinhard. Greeff & Co. 128 
Merrow Machine Co., The 127 
Mitcham & Co 134 
Moreland Chemical Co.. Inc 126 
Mount Hope Machinery Co 120 
National Aniline Div Allied Chem. & Dye 

Corp 12 
National Plastics, Inc 109 
National Ring Traveler Co 124 
National Starch Products, Ine ; 27 
Neisler Mills Co.. Inc. 134 
N. Y. & J. Lubricant Co 123 
North, Inc., Frank. G 105 
Numo Machine & Engineering Co 51 
Old Dominion Box Co 23 
Pabst. Sales Co. .. 121 
Peach & Co., D. W. 90 
Pease & Co., J. N 122 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc 128 
Pepperell Mig. Co 16 
Piedmont Processing Co 134 
Pioneer Heddle & Reed Co., Inc. 103 
Precision Gear & Machine Co., Inc 130 
Price Spindle & Flyer Co. 141 


goods, and some of the woolen mill equip- 
ment will be moved to Draper, N. C., and 


the finishing plant at Spray for use in the 


manufacture of the present line of all-wool 
blankets. Consideration is being given to 
the use of carding and spinning machinery 
in production of carpet yarns, but the bal- 
ance of equipment and supplies will be 
sold. The 300 woolen mill employees and 
supervisors will be given priority. for posi- 
tions which open in other Fieldcrest plants. 

Rock Hit, $.:‘C.—Rock Hill Printing & 
Finishing Co. employees have just received 
their second safety award for conspicuous 


achievement in accident prevention, Wil- 


lam H..Grier,. general manager, makes 
known. The certificate of merit was award- 
ed for the operation of the plant for 1,424,- 
353 man-hours without.a lost-time accident. 
The first safety award was presented. less 
than a year ago for outstanding accident 
prevention following a 
tion of 


79 per cent reduc 


lost-time accidents for the period 


Jan. 1, 1945, through April 1, 1947. 


Personal News 


E. D. Bagwell, formerly of Tucapau, S. 
C.. is now superintendent of Linda Cot- 
ton Mills, Cowpens, S. C. 
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d-to-please when dyeing 
For pleasing the | 
indigo on wool, vat colors on cotton, linen, silk, 


and rayon —in general stripping work on cotton 


and rayon — your best bet is Vatrolite. 


VATROLITE DOES NOT DUST .. . Granular 


character — it’s easy to handle. 


DOES NOT LOSE STRENGTH ... Kept dry, it 


retains full power over longer periods . . . 


DECOMPOSES SLOWLY IN DYEBATH ... 


Regular, even results. 


UNIFORM ..... Strict manufacturing control for 
top performance. | 


Remember these two important points! 
Vatrolite is a better reducing agent. It’s made 
only by Royce. 


| CARLTON HILL, NEW JERSEY Nich 
MANUFACTURERS OF NEOZYME* PAROLITE* DISCOLITE* DRYTEX* *Reg. U.S. Pot. Of. 


® 4077 


| FABRITEX* GUMOLITE* CASTROLITE* VELVORAY® ZIPOLITE* 
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Texaco Spindura 
Oils resist oxida- 
tion, thickening, 


fogging 


TEXACO Lubricants 


INCREASE PRODUCTION... 
IMPROVE QUALITY 


When you lubricate spindles with Texaco Spindura Oils your yarn will come 
through cleaner, smoother, more uniform in twist. That’s because Spindura 
Oils assure less spindle vibration, less hunting and lagging, less fogging, 
fewer ends down. | | 

These Spindura advantages also enable frames to operate efficiently at 
higher speeds while carrying heavier, firmer packages... assurance of in- 
creased production of improved quality yarn. 

Texaco Spindura Oils meet all spindle manufacturers’ specifications for 
lubrication of spinning, throwing, spooling and twisting machines. Famous 
mills everywhere use them. | 

Let a Texaco Lubrication Engineer work with you on all your. lubrication 
problems. Just call the nearest of the more than 2500 Texaco Distributing 
Plants in the 48 States, or write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY | 


TUNE IN... TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents the TONY MARTIN SHOW every Wednesday night. * METROPOLITAN OPERA broadcasts every Soturday afternoon. 
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